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FOREWORD 

i 

The materials which follow in this volume of the notes and worlring 
papers series concerning the administration of programs authorized 
under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
as amended, constitute an examination of the impact of title I upon 
the education of the non-public-school child. 

The report was prepared under contract by Boston College for the 
Commissioner of Education and it was made available to the subcom- 
mittee by him. The purpose of the contract was to obtain, using the 
case study method, an independent evaluation and appraisal, upon a 
national oasis, of the operation of one facet of the title I authority. 

In April of 1967, the subcommit*^ee published the Miller report on 
the operation and administration of title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Since the present volume should be viewed 
in the same light as the precursor, it is perhaps fitting at this point 
for me to repeat what I said in my earlier foi eword : 

I wish to emphasize that the opinions, conclusions and recommendations of the 
group are those of independent educators aud do not necessarily reflect either the 
views of the Ofllce of Education or of the Education Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wdfare. 

This is as it should be. The report will stand or fall on its merits. I do wish, 
however, to express my appreciation to the Commissioner of Education for pro- 
viding the subcommittee with these materials which can be most useful to it in 
the conduct of the legislative oversight responsibilities of the subcommittee in 
this area. 

To Dr. Vincent, C. Nuccio, project administrator, and to Dr. John J. 
Walsh, research director of the Boston College study, I wish to express 
•the appreciation of the siibcommittee for these useful materials, which 
I know will be of interest, not only to Senators, but to a great many 
members of the educational community. 

Wayne Morse, 

Chairman,^ Education Svhcornmittee. 
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FOREWORD 



Since the founding days of our National Republicy laws h .ve been 
enacted not only to enhance the ordinary process of democratic gov- 
ernment, but also to serve as guidelines to the implementation for all 
citizens of the American dream of opportunity. From colonial days the 
key to opportunity has bewi equated with good schooling and good 
education. Thus, our Founding Fathers built our Nation and its laws 
upon the con ^pt that opportunity for all m^ns education for all. 

For many decades, govermnental responsdbility toward ^ucation 
was fulfilled at the local and State levels. Yet, with the advent of 
transportation and communication, with the phenomenon of a highly 
mobim population, and with an ever-growing economic cleavage be- 
tween nch and poor, the Federal Government in recent y wrs has taken 
an incret ^ed interest in the extent to whicdi opportunily is available to 
all American children. For many decades our National Government 
has been unable to enact constructive educational laws for many r^- 
sons, paramount among which was the unwritten American tradition 
of the touchy and multifaceted church-state dilemma. 

In 1965 the Federal Government, after many months of delibera- 
tion and compromise, enacted the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, wMch was a tribute to the 89th Congre^ and a mas- 
terpiece of ingenuity in circumventing old problems and in producing 
legislation geared to the equalization of opportimity for all citizens 
through quality education. The lion’s share of ESEA progranis and 
appropriations centers arount a human problem, the alleviation of 
which seldom falls under law, and whose surcease cannot be hampered 
by tradition: the problem of poverty and its degrading human, sociaI,r 
and economic stepchildren. Tne poor of our Nation have become sp^ 
tators to the panorama of American affluence and abundance. W^e 
their heads and hearts reach out to the mainstream of the good life, 
their hands have neither the educational nor technical fingers with 
which to grasp a share of that good life for themselves or their chil- 
dren. Most apparently these poor Americans huddle in the ghettos of 
our large urban areas, but closer scrutiny reveals them also to be found 
everyv^ere in our hidden America. 

The needs of the children of the poor are their common bond andi 
our Nation’s common ^ame. They are black and white, urban and 
rural. Northern and Southern, in both public and nortpublie schools: 

The eligibility of poor children everyw’here for intensive and m- 
mediate governmental action through massive educational legislation 
is beyond the arena of traditional debate and longstanding vested 
interest. This eligibility is what title I has clearly legislated. How- 
ever, to translate legislative responsibility into programs and serv- 
ices which will adequately carry out the intent of Congress is a task 
that demands constant and careful evaluation. With particular re- 
spect to the poor who subscribe to nonpublic education for their chil- 
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dren, new techniques had to be devised to measure the framework 
ratlier than the substance of title I programs as they benefit these 
non-public-school children. In essence, this framework consists of the 
new patterns of initiative, understanding and cooperation — all too 
often lacking in the past and all too often based upon competition 
rather than cooperation — ^\v'hich must provide the setting for projects 
and progranis imder title I. 

The nret area of evaluation is based upon a gathering of evidence 
and insights at the local level which spawns the local title I project 
and is responsible for its function and effectiveness. The responsibility 
for launching a fundable title I project rests with the local public 
school administration. Thus, there is the need to cast-study public 
authorities in their procedures for estimating common educational, 
cultural, and related needs of the district’s p<wr. Where a number 
of these poor are in nonpublic schools, an effective program demands 
the knovdedge not merely of the needs of deprive children in public 
education but the commensurate needs of their non-public-sehool 
coimterparte. Common needs demand communication, and this firot 
new pattern of dialog between public and private school authorities 
is fr^uently a new level of dialog and cooperation. In the past con- 
tacts between these sectors were often cordial, but were infrequent 
and were concerned with the periphery, and not the substance, of edu- 
cation. Cooperation is a mutual enterprise. Consequently, desire and 
initiative on the part of public school authoriti^ are futile without 
corresponding interest and activity on the part of non-public-school 
personnel. A study of the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of title I in 
the local settii^ ij^ns with a study in human relations and hmnan 
d^amics. Legislation cannot mandate this framework, but evaluation 
or the fulfillment of legislative enactments can provide new guide- 
lines and directives for more intensive efforts at partnership and 
progress. 

Tme second area of evaluation concerns itself with the role of State 
government and its educational agency in fulfilling ite responsibility 
regarding the intention of title I. The State agency is charged with 
evaluating local programs. By and large. State departments of edu- 
cation have been involved mainly with workings or public education, 
and their interest in nonpublic schools, by mandate or by tradition, 
has been concerned with adequate education in nonpublic schools for 
legal purposes of attendance. State agencies have provided services 
to nonpublic schools and ih some instances have administered frag- 
mentary State educational benefits to non-public-school^ children, but 
in the main, nonpublic schools have never been considered a full- 
fledged member of the geiieral educational community. The reasons 
for this tradition are manifold. A nonpublic school is basically a 
protest school, protesting the authority and responsibility of govern- 
ment alone to maintain, finances and administer the total process^ of 
schooling. A nonpublic institution such as church-related education 
which over a period of time has maintained a separate identity be- 
yond the scope of the public domain, is prone to eiiclavity because 
it need not inform a public larger than its own constituents. Because 
it need not conform to all public school legislation, as a nonrecioieut 
of public funds it is often nonrecipient of the benefits of new and di f- 
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ferent legislation. Because it need not subscribe to the educational 
mainsti’eam, it often becomes insular. 

Title I has demanded that the State agency assume a new respon- 
sibility toward the children in nonpublic schools as recipients of local 
title 1 projects and programs in terms of both educational content 
and congressional intent. An evaluation of this State function and 
all of its ramifications is an essential part of an understanding of this 
total framework. 

Thus, the scope of this report is to identify at the local and State 
level, in product and in process^ the extent to which the intent of 
Congress and the legislation of title I itself has been realized for ^e 
child^ren of citizens, victims of poverty, who have chosen to subscribe 
to the nonpublic sector of American education. 



Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



The Dwartment of Education, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass., herein presents the 
phase I report of its national-level study of the impact of title 1^ Ele- 
mentaiy and Secondary Education Act of 1965, on the participation of 
non-public-school chilaren in this program. The period of the total 
study began on July 1, 1966, and will end on September 30, 1968. The 
approximate cost of the total study was estimated at $157,381. An 
initial grant of $76,747 for the first fiscal year was awarded in June 
1966. The study was organized into two phases : The first, from July 1, 

1966, to June 30, 1967, has result^ in this report centering on public- 
nonpublic relationships, communications, program plannmg and de- 
yelopment, implementation, and evaluation of projects funded under 
title i dttttDg this period of time. Phase I has been of a comprehensive, 
extensive, and diagnostic nature. This report has generated hypotheses 
to be tested in phase II. The second phase of the study, from July 1, 

1967, to September 30, 1968, proposes to sponsor, fund, and coordinate 
a limited number of intensive, selective, and analytical companion in- 
depth studies focusing on critically important problem areas pin- 
pomted during phase iT 

OBJECTIVES 



1. To study administrative relationship changes that have devel- 
oped between public and nonpublic sectors at the Federal, State, and 
local level. 

2. To describe the involvement of. local non-public-school officials 
specifically in the areas of — 

(a) Planning and development of the information that was 
used in fflling out the original application forms. 

(5) Operation and implementation of the projects. 

(c) Evaluation of the projects. 

3. To identify those factors which, in the judgment of public and 
non-public-school officials, have facilitated or impeded the develop- 
ment of relationships. 

4. To identify constitutional, statutory, regulatory, and other pos- 
sible legal barriers at the State and/or local levels related to participa- 
tion of non-public-school children in title I proj ects. 

5. To describe the characteristics of the non-public-school children 
participating in title I projects. 

6. To determine the proportionate involvement of non-public-school 
children in title I projects. 

7. To identify the factors (attitudinal, geographical, environmen- 
tal, and so forth) which influence the ei^nt of participation of eligible 
non-public-school children in title I projects. 
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8. To identify and describe practical operational problems which 
inhibit participation of non-public-school children in title I proj^ts. 

9. To descriw the foci of title I projects available to non-public- 

school children. . - r • . i! 

10. To determine the relative importance of title 1 projects for 
eligible non-public-school children as perceived by public and non- 
public-school administrators and to solicit their recommendations for 

unproving title I. .... i i • i 

11. To identify and to describe existmg or planned curriculum 

changes in nonpublic schools which are related to the participation of 
non-public-school children in title I projects. , 

. 12. To complete a limited number of intensive, selective, and ana- 
lytical in-depth studies focusing on critically important problem 
areas suggest^ by phase I reports. 

= PROCEDURES, INSTRIUrENTATION, AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

A letter from the XJ.S. Office of Education to the chief State school 
officer with a carbon copy to the State title I director announced the 
selection of each of the* 30 school systems included in the sample. 
These were followed by letters from the administrator of the Boston 
College project to the State title I coordinators and to the diocesp 
superintendents. This correspondence notified the respective adminis- 
trators of the project of the name and address of the field survey 
coordinator assigned to a given district, and of the school system 

selected for special study. - • , 

Phase I of the study has been completed with the professional as- 
sistance of 14 field survey coordinators. An all-day meeting of Boston 
College project staff, field survey coordinators, and re^urce people 
was held in the early part of October for purpo^s of onentaiion and 
consultation. A tentative outline of responsibilities for each field sur- 
vey coordinator was discussed : (a) Collecting copies of LEA project 
applications for fiscal year 1966 «fnd fiscal year 1967, LEA evaluations 
of these projects, State evaluations of projects fi^al year 1966 which 
were sent to the U.S. Office of Education in December 1966. (h) com- 
piling a list of names and addresses of LEA title I coordinators, non- 
public school regional directors, principals of public and nonpublic 
schools attended by children who participated and/or are participat- 
ing in these programs, interested citizens, and civic leaders residing 
in the school districts selected for the study; and (e) conducting intw- 
views with people mentioned in the above categories and with the 
State director of title I projects. The Boston College staff designed 
five different interview guides to meet the specific needs of the in- 

Boston College has assumed responsibility for receiving authoriza- 
tion from State and local educational authorities prior to imdertaking 
the studies in districts selected for the sample. The TT.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has assisted us m this matter. Capabilities from other sources 
ha ve been requested and received. , • 

Interview guides were designed for use by the field survey coordina- 
tor with each of the following groups: (1) State title I directors, (21 
nonpublic school regional director (s) of Government programs, (3) 
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Ti~R A title I coordinators and other public school officials at the local 
level, (4) nonpublic school officials at the local level, and (5) interested 
citizens and civic leaders. This latter ^oup included representatives 
of citizen advisory committees, members of boards of education, ad- 
ministrators of community action programs, attorneys and lawyers, 
professional people engaged in public relations and communications, 
university personnel serving as consultants for ESEA title I pro- 
grams, and civil rights leaders. Over 250 interviews were conducted. 

In addition to the interview guides, the Boston College project staff 
designed a form for gathering and summarizing meaningful data 
from the LEA applications for fiscal year 1966 and fiscal year 1967 
and fiscal year 1966 State and local evaluation reports. 

The case studies reported in chapters II, III, and IV of this report 
present parallel quantitative data for the SEA’s and LEA’s repre- 
sented in the sample. Tabular data for the following characteristics 
are reported: (1) number of eligible childwn, (2) number of public 
school children participating in title I projects, (3) number of non- 
public-school children participating, (4) number of participants not 
enrolled in school, (5) the ratio between the total number classified 
as eligible and the total number of participants, (6) the expenditure 
per participant, (7) the rank of the educational agency in terms of its 
expenditure per participant, and (8) the expenditure rank of the 
SEA, based on one-half of the 1963-64 average per pupil expenditure 

in the State. , . v* 4 

The information summarized in the tables was obtained from SEA 
evaluation reports, and from LEA project applications and evalua- 
tions. All data refer to fiscal year 1966. The research staff encountered 
a number of problems in attempting to assemble these descriptive 
data. In many instances, it was found that LEA evaluation forms 
were only partially completed. In others, there was difficulty in de- 
termining whether reported TOunts were unduplicated. The difference 
between funds authorized and funds actually expended on projects 
was not always readily ascertainable from the documents which were 
available to the staff. The enrollments projected in applications were 
in many cases substantially different from the number of particmants 
reported in evaluations. The data in the tables of chapters II, Iilj IV 
are based, to the fullest degree possible, on the information contained 
in evaluations, rather than in the applications. While every ressonable 
effort was made to insure consistency of data for all the cases, in terms 
of documentary source and computational basis, the goal was not 
completely attainable. The data should be inter|»reted with that 
limitation in mind. 

In the tables, the data for “Title I Expenditure Rank” and “State 
Expenditures (1983-64) Rank” indicate the ranking within the large, 
medium, or small LEA category, as well as the ranking within the 
total of 30 cases. Thus 6(22) indicates that the LEA ranked sixth in 
the appropriate category of 10 cases, and ranked 22d in the total set. 

These rankings were utilized in the calculation of rank order cor- 
relation coefficients, which are reported in chapter V. The correlations 
were computed in order to study the relationships between such fac- 
tors as the percent of non-public’-school children participating and the 
expenditure per participant. 
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SAMPLE 

The study includes 10 large school systems, 10 medium school sys- 
tems, and 10 small school ^sterns. A stratified random sampling tech- 
nique has been utilized in the selection process. “Education Directory^ 
19.64-65, PsTt 2: Public Schwl Systems,” published by the U.S. De- 
partn^nt of Health,^ Education, and Welfare — Office of Education, 
li^s the systematic kind of information necessary for the three-strata 
selection. Each of the 50 States was assigned to one of six regions bv 
the USOE as follows: ^ 

Region I — New England and Middle Atlantic States : 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts Rhode Island, 
Coimecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia. ^ 

Region II— Southeast States: 

Virgima, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Region III— North Central States: 

piuo, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

Jtegion IV— South Central and South west States : 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 

Region V — ^Rocky Mountain States : 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Utah, and Nevada. 

Re^on VI — ^Far West States : 

Caufomia, Oregon, Washington, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

Large Bchool ayaterm (1 mUlion plm to 36,000). — In the first section 
OT the directory, the school systems were ranked by size of enrollment. 
Multiples of five were selected from the first 100 school systems. The 
names of these 20 school systems were listed, together with the names 
of the respective State. Each system was placed into its appropriate 
region. Since the sampling procedure required that 10 large school 
systems be chosen exclusive of repetition of State and region, the fol- 
lowing selection was made : Two systems were chosen from regions I, 
II, III, VI, and one system from regions IV and V. The latter two 
regions originally contained fewer States. 

Medium achool ayatema {36,000 to 10/XX)). — The same technique 
applied here. Two systems were selected from regions I, II, III, V, 
and one system from regions IV and VI. The interchange of numbers 
of systems selected from regions V and V I was necessary because only 
onej^stem, at this time, remained in region VI. It was previously 
d^ided that Hawaii and Alaska, due to excessive distance, should be 
eliminated from consideration. 

Small achool ayatema {10,000 or haa) . — ^At this point in the selection 
proce^ 20 States had been chosen. The remaining States were assigned 
to their respective regions. Region I, six States; region II, six States; 
region III, four States; region IV, five States; and region V, seven 
States. The States in region VI had been selected or excluded in pre- 
vious sampling. School systems from the middle and last States (of 
the alphabetical list of States) were selected from each of the remain- 
ing regions. The multiple-of-five technique was applied at this point. 
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Fi’om the list of systems ranked by size of enrollment, the 10 small 

in this report include ease studies of the 
10 large school ^sterns (ch. II), case stupes of the 10 me^um-size 
school^stems (di. Ill), and case studies of the 10 small school sys- 
tems (^. rV). Chapter V contains the analysis of findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations. 

PERSONNEL 

The staff core consists of a project administrator. Dr. Vincent C. 
NuccTora reLarch director, Dr! John J. Walsh; a rese^ch ass^iate; 
two research assistants; and a fuU-time swretary. Fourteen fieM 
sui^ercoordinators list’ed in the front of this report were sd^^^^ 
from the faculties of public and private universities throughout the 

^Du^e^to^t^' professional status, the geographic and 
renr^ntation of the group of field survey coordinators, an advi^^ 
committee was deemed unnecessary. Additiona. resource consultant 

have been utilized as needed. 

TIJIE — ^WORK SCHEDULE FOR PHASE I 

On November 10, 1966, the letters announcing the Boston Colleg 
nroiect were mailed to the chief State sohod officere and carbon copies 
fUo cifatA I directors bv the XT.S. Office of Education. 

On November 14, 1966, the project lettere were mailed 
College to the diocesan superintendents of schools and to the Stat 

title 1^1^ the school district selected in the sample was iden- 

tifi^d^d JCfidd sui^ey c^ for that area were introduced^ 

On November 16, 1966, a project letter was sent 
orirtf/linnfnrs Thev were informed of the letter from the U.S. C^ce of 
the chief S school officers. Carbons of the followup 
Mters were enclosed together with a form for small cont^t proposal 

inrexpense account The field 

formed that they were free to contact Peponnel at the 

at Ae LEA and^to procure application forms (1965-66 and 1966-67) 

the field survey coordinator^ 
mitted to the Boston College staff all materials gathe^ up to this 
date, including copies of apdication forms and State evaluation foms, 
and any othef available information together with app^^^^ 
ments 4rtaining to the questionnaires rweiv^ at S ^5^ 

rictnbAr T4 1966 The suggestion of the U.S. Office of Hiuu 

Stion that the staff should perform 5l the clerical work a4id ^8^^® 
a profile of the title I community from ^-vailable sources was ^opt^^ 
KeXr 6 to January 4, 1967, the Boston College staff constructed 

the final form of the instruments. vAncai ion the spe- 

December 15, 1966, reported to the U.S. Office of Education toe sp 

cific objectives and worktime schedule for pha^ I toother wit 
tentative set of objectives and worktime schedule for phase 

Tanmrv 5 to March 1, 1967, the field sun ey coordmatore revived the 
revised mstniments and intensive fieldwork occurred during this time- 
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span. Staff m^bers were available for consultation with the field sur- 
vey coordinators at the AACTE and AEBA conferences in Chicago 
and New York, respectively, during this period. 

March 1 was the deadline for submitting proposals to the project di- 
rector for companion in-depth studies. These will be screened hy the 
stoff, then forwarded to the U.S. Office of Education for an informa- 
tion and recommendation review. 

March 2 to May 1, 1967, the project staff analyzed the findings re- 
ported by the field survey coordinators. 

April 15, 1967, the Boston College project submitted to the U.S. 
Office of Education a request for funds for the second fiscal year of the 
existing contract. 

May 2 to June 30, 1967, case studies were prepared and the final re- 
port of phase I of the title I Boston College study was written for 
submission to the U.S. Office of Education. 

June 1967, funds were awarded for three special, in-depth, com- 
panion studies. 



OiiAi*'rEU II 



CASE STUDIES- — LARGE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

ESEA title I activities involving participation of non-piiblic-school 
children in'lO large school ^rstem^istncts enrolling more 
36,000 students— are described m this chapter. 
tricts is in a different State. The g^graphic distribution ^ 

One Northeastern State, one Midwestern State, one Soutl^a Jern 
State, t wo Southern States, two North Central States, o*'® 

State, and two west coast States. The subsequent chaptere , , 
tain descriptions of title I involvement of non-public-^hool clmdren 
living in tL attendance areas of 10 medium school 
enrolling from 10,000 to 36,000 students— and 10 small school sj.^ 
tems-dTstricts enrolling less than 10,000 studente 

Information for these 30 case studies has been obtained from^^ 
source*- • (1) ESEA State interim reports of title I activiti^ as of 
Scmher 19K, (2) fiscal year 1966 LEA title I project 
(31 fiscal year 1966 SEA and LEA title I evaluation reports, (O ^ 
cal Tear 1967 LEA title I project applications, (5) diocese schoo 

SdS, neLletters, and simUar P«“”% W 
rfltivps written bv field survey coordinators after tJiey had visitea 
each State title I director, regional director of Government proCTams 
Tnilpubrihiml systeU^EA title I 

nnhlic school or of a nonpublic schoo! involved in title I acti vines, 
and interested citizens at the local level, rad (7) 
from the U.S. Office of Educahon, and from 

gressional Subcommittee on Education prior to the enactment oi 

fost part of each case study is a brief description of State clmr- 
acteristics. Included in this description is a summary of the fi^al 
year 1966 title I State maximum basic gr^t together a teb 
of basic data concerning fiscal year 1966 participation m ^ PF9J 
ects The portion of th% State constkution which 
aid to nonpublic schools is examined in order to better unde^and 
the framework within which this Federal law functions. Initial efforts 
of officials at the State department of education to involve regional di- 
rectors of nonpublic schools in the orientation to title I are ‘ 

The second part of each case study contains a defwnption of the 
local administrative unit of the public school system. 
instances where local school districts are coterminous ^^^h the coun^^ 
intermediate unit. Maximum basic grants for the ^ 

local school district for fiscal year 1966 

the same period of time are summarized in the table. A composite 
picture of title I involvement of eligible non-publi^c-school 
drawn from sources previously mentioned. ® 

non-public-school children can only be communicated through their re 
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spective school officials, special attention was focused on involvemont 
of non-public-school personnel in title I orientation sessions, in the 
planning of projects, in the operation and implementation of approved 
programs, and in the evaluation of projects. Recommendations from 
both sectors for more equitable sharing by eligible non-public-school 
children are included in this section. 



CASE L-1 



I. STATE CHARACTERISTIC 



Case I-r-1 is a large city school system located in an Eastern State. 
The maximum basic grant for fiscal year 1066 was $55,941,428.28. Half 
the State average current expenditure per pupil for 1963-64 amounted 
to $237.39. 

Table 1. — SEA Basic State data, case No. L-1 



Number of children eligible 

Number of publlc-adhool children partidpetlng — 
Number of non-public-school children participating. 

Number of uonschool participants 

Eligible: Participant ratio 

Expenditure per participant 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 



235,652 
248.359 
60,367 
4, 710 
1:1.30 
$178. 94 
2(4) 
5(13) 



Constitutional and statutory provisions state that no appropriation 
shall be made to any charitable or educational institution not under 
the absolute control of the State except by a vote of two-thirds of all 
the members elected to each house. A statute authorizes a district to 
provide free bus transportation only of public school pupils. Article 
10 reads as follows : 



No money raised for the support of the public schools of the State shall be 
appropriated to or used for the support of any sectarian schools * * * Any school 
established and controlled by a sect, which teaches or propagates the peculiar or 
special doctrines of that sect, is a sectarian school. 

In July 1966 the State effected a complete reorganization of school 
districts. This reorganization has seriously hampered efforts to secure 
certain data in the form and detail specified in Federal guidelines. 

To expedite dissemination of initial information concerning the act, 
three meetings were held in the State department of education build- 
ings. Non-public-school authorities and all LEA officials were invited. 
TTiese meetings were followed by some 100 regional conferences. TV, 
the news media, films, filmstrips, brochures, and all other means of 
communications were used in order to disseminate information about 
the act, and in particular about title I. 

Non-public-school officials had no part in the review and approval of 
projects at the State level. The Federal guidelines simply recom- 
mended that non-public-school officials endorse action at the State level. 
“In the first year, cooperation was a little difficult to achieve. This 
year it is much better. The State department followed guidelines very 
carefully and insisted that if there w’ere no eligible non-public-school 
children, both parties had to so state this. Frequently, our policy 
caused LEA’s to initiate contacts with dioces^,” commented a State 
official. He also expressed belief that communication between public* 
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and non-public-school officials has vastly improved. Relationships have 
always been cordial and professional. Now there are freo[uent di^us- 
sions of mutual problems and some coowrative planning of joint 
proOTams to help to solve these pr3blems. ‘Parochial school people are 
well educated and higiily compete nt r^eople.” 

Lawsuits and l^gal involv^ent have caused delays and some prob- 
lems at the operational level in establishing the ESEA title I program. 
The major lawsuit will be described at the local level of this study. 
One of the 67 counties did not want to be involved in Federal pro- 
grams, and it refused to accept the $19,000 allotment. Six LEA’s (less 
than 1 percent of all LEA’s in the State) refus^ to participate. 

Community action agencies exist in 64 counties of the State^ each 
having a chairman and a board of directors. Two of these agencies at- 
tacked the title I program because all of their suggestions had not been 
included in certain projects. 

According to a September 1965 publication, approximately 92 per- 
cent of the maximum allotment was spent in fiscal year 1966. Projects 
funded for fiscal year 1967 have already accounted for most of the 
maTimiiTn State allotment. An analysis of 820 title I prcji^ts submitt^ 
during fi^al year 1966 reveals a preponderance of reading and basic 
skills activities. An excerpt from the fiscal year 1966 SEA evaluation 
says; 

Public and non-public school officials have cooperated in a variety of ways to 
develop and implement projects. Generally, this cooperation has consisted of pro- 
viding services and/or equipment to the non-public school locations. Field trip 
experiences appear to be a successful joint venture with transportation being fur- 
nished or an equal or joint basis. The problems concerned with developing or im- 
plementing public and non-public school projects appear to be of four general 
types : (1) Local bias, (2) Sects which do not believe in using federal funds for 
education, (3) Absence of non-public schools in some areas, (4) Sects which will 
not accept public education — only the limited teachings of their own culture. 

The concluding paragraph from that section of the fiscal year 1966 
SEA evaluation report is worthy of note : 

Legislated action Is not a solution to the public and non-pnblic school participa* 
tion in cooperative educational activities. Cooperation, additional development 
and implementation of projects, accomplishment of objectives in cooperative ven- 
tures, and the time to adjust to each other’s needs will accomplish more in this 
area than legislated dictates could ever accomplish. 

n. LOCAL CHARACTEBISTICS 

The county and local school district are coterminous in this instance. 
TMs is not typical of the majority of other local administrative units 
in this State." Approximately 51,429 eligible children accounted for the 
authorization of $12,208,730.31 for this local school district. 

Tabub 2 . — LEA data, ooie No. L-1 



Number of children eligible ^1, 429 

Number of public school children participating 70, 000 

Number of nonpublic school children participating 0, 000 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

EUgIble: Participant ratio 

Ex^nditure per participant $160. 52 

Title I expenditure rank.. 6 (15) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank — 5 (13) 
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“We met a couple of times prior to funding. The LEA coordinator 
and I met every 2 or 3 weeks to discuss the pnority of needs of eligible 
children under our jurisdiction. Top priorities were remedial reading 
services, speech therapy, and psychological services,” comment^ the 
nonpublic school director of Government prograuM in this diocese. 
He felt that relation^ips between the two sectors in this LEA were 
most conducive to joint educational venture However^ the situation 
in communi^ was not t3rpical of the caliber of relationships exist- 
ing between public and nonpublic school oflGlcials in other parts of the 

State. * . . . 

From the LEA title I coordinator additional msights are gamed : 

They (non-public schools) wanted and needed reading speciaUsts and 
therapists. We submitted a remedial reading program but had difficulty finding 
personne.. We needed 100, but found only four. We discussed cooperative metliods 
with diocesan level non-public school officials, but when It got to the local parish 
level, they refused to cooperate because the children would have to go to school 
with Negroes. 

Fifteen of twenty-three fiscal year 1966 project® provided for tfi© J-R* 
volvwment of nonpublic school children in projects based m public 
schools* 

The data contained in the fiscal year 1966 SEA and LE . evaluation 
reports and in eight inteiview narratives indicate that top officials of 
both public and nonpublic schools were involved in orientation and 
planmng. A public school principal said : 

W6 W6rc ssked not to take tho initiative in tliis matter (orientation and 
planning with nonpnblic school personnel) , perhaps at the request of the dioc^n 
Svip€ intendent* Planning was done within our departments. We were told that 
some of OUT project staff (art, music, kindergarten) would be lost to us 1 
a we^ X. Planning took place at levels higher than my level of responsibility. We 
had a summer school program for aU teachers in project area schools where 
eligible children were enrolled. Due to Inadequate communication, youngst^ 
who enrolled did not always show up. They had not been notified of their 
ance in the programs. Only one nonpublic school principal shows strong interest 
She phenes me and has attended meetings here (public school building). We have 
been asked, at times, to get information about their (nonpublic schools) chil- 
dren. It was available to me. 

Nonpublic school principals are in agreement with their public 
school colleagues : 

Local public school officials worked through the diocesan office. For the first 
time this year. I have been asked to come to meetings and make recommendations. 
Our personnel have attended title I Inservlce programs in reading and mathe- 
matics. Some of our faculty are still attending these Inservlce programs each 
semester. 

Eligible children from both sectors are free to enroll in the summer 
programs. Tliey mav attend Saturday morning programs for the 
academically able, afterschool tutorial programs, and sewing classes 
in the evenings. State constitutional restrictions, limited space for dual 
enrollment in public schools, busing and scheduling problems, workmg 
mothers, shortage of specialists, bias and prejudice, and a highly com- 
petitive CYO program are factors most fluently related to minimal 
participation of nonpublic school children. 

Gangs are a problem in this large city. Parents are reluctant to let 
the children to go to classes after dusk. A nonpublic school principal 
commented, “Youngsters dislike crossing racial neighborhowi lines 
after dark. Puerto Rican parents are very protective of their children.” 
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The nonpubUc schools have the services for 1 day each 
art teacher, a muac teacher wlu> gives orgM 

on loon to these schools), a reading specialist, and an E^li^^ner. 

In one school, the reading specialist spent 

filmstrip prcjpotors, a movie projector, tar^ rec*>rder, over^^ pro- 
jector, an organ. A non-public-school principal commented . 

waiting for a screen and a case for lUmetriiw. we nave a y t» trvimr to 
.0 borW ^4 0tte^pu»^i^rter « 10 S£oJS‘la‘tb“ 

raUreareMloces/were oBered these machliiee, a pwr ratio by comparison. 

Many of the 220 school communit;y coordinators spend one-half or a 

full day in theparochial schools. to 

grams a^helcfin public ^hool buildings ^bhc ^hool 
a neighboring Presbyterian church for tutorial 
enablfd the pubUc scCl officials th«r chWie^ 

Tn October 1960, the American Civil Liberties 
and Other Americans for the Separation of Church and 
Jewish Community Kelations Council filed a lawsuit against this large 

school system. A State officia’ commented : 

The suit will likely be thrown out of court We encoiwa^ iSLS2f?fn 
wl^m tte suit was bought to 

S^nch culture project a part of the sunder prop“ 

™ Tbe suit is talher pcorly constm^ h«^o basls^ct 

ospoiTtaf all Federal uroerams. They will use any excuse, mciuuiug mo 
?SrcTstete iSuefto buUd? case. We really have nothing to worry about 

These pressure groups objected to the faet 
tethers were teach^ pwt time in the 

‘“but we do between health servto or «*ool 

iS the meantime, the 

and shared facilities cohtmue until a ruling is nan^d down. One sm 
madf ItniiessatT for LEA officials to revise the music and art 

**"^^ie^rt cases have caused some coucem to people who ^e 

new^apera. As knowledge sptea^ oonc^ ”^SiTt;«K‘^^to 
the legahtj of the involvement of non-public-school children seemed to 

“^fghts‘''^p'has continually mmused the white people of 
escapi^ to the parocMal schools. There is a pres^ gwupm favor 
of (S^lic schwls in this predominately 

their shore. The Protestant element resents this pressure, and this has 

h^T^'i^li&y slanted board of ^u^on Ever 
since the legal involvement and the threat of 
continue funding, public school officials have tended ^ ^ 

Sutious. Some Liions of this commumty are 
have a piodominately negative attitude toward 
“IZinistrative ila&sWps are very much 
work together and recognize one another’s problems. The good 
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att^udes at the top don t always filter down. In our situation there is 
^ood rawort with the nonpublic schools of our area. In general, this 
IS so. I think that the parochial schools feel they have a better educa- 
tional program and piquet, but I feel that this is not as accurate as 
tiiink, Thsir sel6ctioii process for hiring tSEching personnel is poor. 
Classy are tw large. They have fewer facilities and less equipment 
than the public schools have. Their statistics are better because they 

ypun^rs said one pubUc school principal. 

The LEA coordmator thought that some of the public school prin- 
cipals and some top administrators had stereotyped ideas with respect 
to the parochial schools. As a result of interaction, their attitudes have 
changed. 



^ teachers In the nonpnbllc schools of this area are very dedicated 
but not always well qualified. Some have little training beyond a high school 



Another public school principal believes that the nonpublic schools 
have a g^ program; however, a number of their teachers are not 
certified. He admitted that he had tended to remain separate. 

A non-public-school principal commented : 

public school people have been frequent and positive. 
TSie principal of the neighboring public school has been very coopera^ We 
ideas. He caUs frequently to pass on infomation or to m^? 
attended meetings at his school. He and his staff have at- 
ten^d ours. I do not think that the public school community realizes the quality 
more parochial schools. Some are shocked to learn that we teach 



Another non-public-school principal felt that there 
dom between both groups. 



was more free- 



® da® public school nearby. 
They ^ve lusted the pa^r and me for a meeting on the topic of human rela- 

M ^ educational programs. I think 

the climate is already conducive to Joint projects* 



The fiscal year 1966 LEA project evaluations were done by an out- 
side prof^ional agency. Principals of public and nonpublic schools 
were mvited to meetings to discuss the values of ongoing projects. 

Viu^onnaires were also used as means of soliciting opinions about 
projects. 

Test ^res and other data on non-public-school children who par- 
ticipated m tatle I programs were forwarded to nonpublic schools. 
Won-public-school personnel think the token involvement of their chil- 
drm 13 only a beginning. Much more needs to be done. 

Cmnculum changes in reading, arithmetic, science, and creative 
writing have been made as a result of title I participation. More fre- 
quent and brtter u» of audiovisual equipment has resulted from the 
mservice A-V trammg program. 

TTie conmunity must be better informed about title I. The intent 
of the law has been so poorly interpreted that the public is thoroughly 
confiised. The pa^hial schools educate more than one-fourth of the 
liEA, but their students have shared in half a million 
of the $11 million authorized for this district. This is obviously dis- 
proportionat^ considering the fact that the nine high school and 52 
elementary schools of the diocese are located in designated areas in this 
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LEA. The non-public-school director of government programs 
observes : 

I feel we are guilty of not pushing hard enough f ' our schools. I think this 
may come in time. Smne of our people are rather passive and appreciate beyond 
reason the receipt of an overhead projector or other piece of equipment If we 
want the aid, we have to accept the guidelines. The mere experience of the pro* 
gram will improve relationships between systems, groups, and individuals. 
Eventually they (public school officials) may come to see that Improving educa* 
tional opportunities for all benefits the community. The administrative time and 
money Involved in soliciting benefits must be removed. These obstacles impede 
the initiative of iiOn-publl<NKhool officials. 

A public school principal recommended that a learning center be 
provided in the parochial school. He deplored the lack of uniformity 
of interpretation of laws. 

This is a real knotty problem. It would be an advantage if they (non-public- 
school (ffiildren) could come to our school during the r^lar school day. Some- 
how we have got to break down this fear of one another. 

Interested citizens active m community programs agreed that all 
eligible children shovild be served by title I provided the guidelines 
are closely observed. 

One added: 

I am opposed to the Government, in any way, directly or indirectly, providing 
aid to any parodilal schools. I would like to see them close the Catholic schools 
so the kids can integrate religiously and racially. 

Another recommended a greater number of dual enrolhnent pro- 
gram; This, she believed, would require an extensive public relations 
program in order to orient the parents of both sectors. 

CASE L-2 

1. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

This case describes a large school system in a Northeastern State. 
The maximum amount authorized to the State under title I in fiscal 
year 1966 was $109,639.84. This figure was based on one-half the 
State average per pupil expenditures for 1963-64 of $265.64. 

In f^cal year 1966 at least 95 percent of the title I funds was ex- 
pended. The field survey coordinator was informed that in fiscal year 
1967, “it will probably as high or higher.” 

Tabis 3. — SEA Basic State data, case No. L-2 



Number of children eligible., — ; 299, 856 

Number of public school children participating 751,418 

Number of non-pnblic-sohool children participating 108, 063 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 : 2. 87 

Expenditure per participant $127.66 

Title I expenditure 7(15) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 1(1) 



Private and parochial school administrators were advised of all 
regional meetings dealing with ESEA and were plac^ on the^ State 
department of education mailing lists so that they might receive all 
publications. 
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Of the more than 200 LEA’s which participated in cooperative 
projects with nonpublic schools, all met with at least some degree of 
success, but about half of these schools encountered probleans. The 
most common difficulty was insufficient data on non-public-school 
pupils. Other problems included communication difficulties, defi- 
ciencies in planning, and uncertainty in ascertaining which children 
were educationally aisadv^taged. 

The SEA maintained, in accordance with the Federal sidelines, 
that the participation of Vocationally derived non-public-school 
children in target areas in title I must be substantially comparable to 
that of children enrolled in public schools. Also, it was insisted that 
non-public-school officials be involved in the overall planning of the 
local title I program. 

Under State law dual enrollment and shared time are not permis- 
sible. The State constitution does restrict the use of title I rands to 
aid non-public-school ddldnen. 

When title I was initia^ implemented, V® Attorney General ren- 
dered a series of opinions. The SEA title I director explained, however, 
that“most judgments are made by our legal staff.” 

In this State a number of lawsuits have been initiated to test the 
legality of various title I programs. 

The SEA “office personnel” were responsible ter the review and 
approval of fiscal year 1966 applications. All applications go through 
the same procedure, and the differences are resolved^ through joint 
meetings of the various divisions. In many cases, outside consultants 
are engaged. 

Non-public-school officials were not invited by the SEA to re^evr or 
endorse applications prior to approval, but the SEA title I director 
explained, “We do not approve a project unless there is evidence of the 
involvement of nonpublic schools.” To the SEA, the only l^itimate 
reason for the exclusion of nonpublic children from a title I project 
was if there were no ^ucationaUy disadvantaged children in the non- 
public schools in ti^t area. . , , 

The relationship between the SEA and high-level non-public-school 
officials was described by the title I director as “excellent?’ As a result 
of title I programs, the relation^p h^ b^n expanded, particularly 
in terms of commitoication and coordination. The title director per- 
ceived “a great deal of evidence of mutual understanding, and it ap- 
pears to bo growing most at the local level, where it tended to be un- 

The director of social projects for the diocese felt that the relation- 
ship l^tween the SEA and non-public-school officials “left something 
to be desired” prior to title I. There was lack of communication result- 
ing in a lack of cooperation. Since title I, “our relationships have im- 
proved a great deal.” It was his opinion that “the nonpublic sector was 
primarily responsible” for communication between the public and non- 
public sectc«*s, that it was “very good,” but “recently it has slackened 
off a bit probably due to oversight.” As a result, “communication is 
about as it was prior to title I.” 

The diocesan director offered the tellowinf? suggestions : 

(a) A. liaison person from the Catholic system in the 

public schools to act as a bridge to communications ; 
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(5) Greater coordination and communication with the nonpub- 
lic scnools as to the details of the various projects needed } 

(c) Greater freedom for nonpublic schools to determme the na- 
ture of programs which will deal primarily with non-public- 
school child^; and 

(d) Further danfication of what is and is not possible under 
the State hkw. 

n. LOOAIi CHARACTERISTICS 

This LEA is one of 29 local school districts in the coimty. However, 
this large LEA received about half of the coimty grant b^use it en- 
rolls the greatest number of nee<^ children. A total of 19,212 eligible 
childr^ m the county accounted for all maximum grant of $7,024,- 
675.68. 

Tabu 4. — LHA data, case No. IrS 

Number of ohilSyAn aUythlft^ — , , - 1 t- 16, 861 

Number of public scbool children participating — .... 24, 000 

Number of non-public-school childron participating 8, 000 

Number of nonschool participants 2,000 

Eligible: Participant ratio 1 : 2. 02 

Expenditure per participant— — — — — $131.76 

Title I expenditure rank - — 8 (21) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 1 U) 

The intent of the title I program was to provide the additional 
staff necessary to insure that each elementary school child in the public 
and private schools of the target area would receive adequate exposure 
to remedial work in reading and in mathematics. Additional spe^h 
teachers were engaged to cooperate with the classroom teacher in im- 
proving childreirs expressional abilities. Extensive field trips, after- 
school enrichment programs inclisding programs in the aits, music, 
industrial arts, and physical education and evening activities were 
also part of the program. 

The estimated number of children in the target area, of the LEA 
under consideration was 27,900. They were distributed in 27 public 
and nonpublic schools. The children were drawn from the core of the 
city which is distinguished by the high proportion of educationally 
deprived children. 

The title I programs began in February 1966 and ended in June 
1966. The title I summer program began m June 1966 and ended in 
August 1967. ^ 

The summer program was designed to meet the peeda of ed.Rcati^- 
ally deprived children in grades 1-12. Emphasis was placed op racing 
achievement and aspiration levels of childreii from the, target aim 

Xon-public-school personnel had direct contact with public, school 
officials. Several ipeetmgs were conducted by the director of fecial 
projects for the public ^ools, ipid non-public-school pei:ohnm were 
involveii in every meeting. The ^ocesan director was constantly con- 
sulted in the planning of projects and the inservice programs. A g^reat 
deal of inter^ in tiUe I was displayed by non-public-school c^dals. 

Non-public-school officials were involv^ in the planniim of title I 
projects to a degree, but not as fully as we would have premrred. The 
diocesan director of special projects explained that for every proposal 
from the public schools, there was a ropresentative from the nonpublic 
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schools as a member of each committee. Particularly in the enrichment 
and remediation program, a non-pnblic-school principal explained that 
non-public-school personnel were consulted as to the special needs of 
non-public-school students and they participated in discussions about 
what was to be done. The diocesan director indicated sonie limitations 
to the participation of non-public-school personnel in the planning 
phase, and stated that, “some projects were conceived and presented 
to us by the public schools. It would be an improvement if we were 
i ncluded in the generation of ideas also.” 

The LEA sought and received information about non-public-school 
children in preparing applications. Non-public-school -teaching per- 
sonnel were included in the inservice program, one for every three 
public school personnel. 

The participation of the Catholic school children has remained high 
in the second year of the program, with a greater involvement and 
enthusiasm on the part of the non-public-school children and teachers. 

The only problem encountered in scheduling project activities to suit 
non-public-school students was the State law which stipulates that 
public school facilities be used first, if it is possible to do so. Thus, the 
afterschool programs are all held in public facilities. 

The appeal of the programs to parents is one factor which encourages 
substantial participation by non-public-school children. Things seem 
to go best when tnere is direct contact with the school principals. 
Poor participation is related to a lack of this direct communication. 
In some areas, some parents of non-public-school children apparently 
send their children to nonpublic schools to avoid contact with Negro 
children. 

All activities which were conducted in the public schools were also 
offered in the nonpublic schools with the exception of the afterschool 
programs. All personnel were essentially duplicated with a great 
variety of specialized personnel services available to non-pnblic-school 
children (for example, a remedial reading teacdier, school psychol- 
ogist, social worker, attendance officer, teacher aides, visiting teachers, 
etcetera). 

The administrative personnel in the schools were re^snorlsible for 
running the programs in their schools. Generally, people were not 
assignea, but were pooled, many of them circulating among several 
schools. 

There has been no difference in the operations between fiscal year 
1966 and 1967. However, there was more time for planning and com- 
munication with the nonpublic schools. 

The climate of cooperation betwewi public and nonpublic school 
officials prior to title I was very good. At the higher level of admin- 
istration, there was an indication of more cooperation than at the prin- 
cipal’s level. Since title I, the climate has remained good and the pro- 
-ams have opened up channels of communications that did not exist 
before title I. 

With title I, the public sector has been given a greater awareness 
of what the parochial schools are doing, and they hav’^e come to under- 
stand some of our problems. Contact between the public and nonpublic 
schools takes place frequently and proves to be valuable. 

Non-public-school personnel cooperated in gathering test data and 
administering questionnaires in their schools. They essentially handled 
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their end of all projects. They were not involved in the cooi*dination 
or planning of evaluation procedures. Non-public-school pei*sonnol 
did not review the project evaluation reports, nor did they reeei\e 
copi^ of the evaluations sent to the SEA. They did receive copies of 
the individual project reports pertaining to participants from their 
schools. 

Evaluation procedures have remained essentially the same for fiscal 
year 1967. 

There has been some change in the educational practice of the non- 
public schools as a re^lt of title I. The testing program has been de- 
veloped and standardized. A few schools have adopted a nongraded 
approach. There is a greater use of audiovisual materials, and more 
individual attention is now possible through the use of teacher aides. 

The State constitution has made the distribution of some materials 
difficult ^d complicated. It would simplify matters considerably if 
this provision is changed or clarified. 

A major problem centers on prejudice in terms of race and oc- 
casional^ in temis of nationality. Tms tends to lower Catholic school- 
children^ participation in projects conducted in areas with a large 
Negro population. 

CASE NO. L-3 

I. STATE ClIARAOTERISnCS 

This is a southeastern State, consisting of 67 counties, all of which 
were eligible for ESEA title I funds. The maximum State allocation 
for fiscal year 1966 was $27,478,937.07, computed on a figure of $192.79, 
half of the State average expenditure per pupil for 19^64. The basic 
description data for the State are summarized in table 5. 

Table 5. — SEA Basic State data, case No. L-3 



Number of children eligible. 142, 533 

Number of public school children participating 167, 338 

Number of noh-public-school children participating 2,434 

Number of nonschool participants 502 

Eligible ; Participant ratio 1 : 1. 20 

Expenditure per participant $161.38 

Title I expenditure rank 4 < 9) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 9 (20) 



The State constitution prohibits the use of public funds for the sup- 
port of sectarian schools. Statutory pro\ isions nrohibit the use of pub- 
lic funds for the transportation of private school children. 

The philosophical intent of title I of Public Law 89-10, section 205(a)(2) 
* * * has been accomplished to the extent possible within the framework of 
State Statutes., regarding the use of public funds for non-public-school students 
(taken from fiscal year 1966 State evaluation). • 

The establisliment of dialog between public and nonpublic school 
administrators with regard to ESEA title I was initiated by the State 
department of education in June 1965 when non-public-school person- 
nel were invited to joint mretin® and conferences. State department 
officials suggested at this time that non-public-school representatives 
be appointed to LEA advisory committees, that non-public-school 
officials be briefed and informed about title I activities, and that non- 
public-school administrators be invited to assist in making arrange 
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ments for non-public-school students to participate in approved 
projects. 

In order to insure frequent and more satisfactory communication 
between the SEA mid the LEA, an intermediate post, that of r^onal 
liaison director, was created. Each regional director is responsime for 
one of six regions into which the State has been divided. *^This may 
e^lain, in part, the limited communication, by corre^ndence exclu- 
sivel;^ between the diocesan superintendent and the SEA director of 
title!. The Sta ' agency seems convinced that the nonpublic segment 
is properly grav for title I assistance,” remarked a State official 
during an interview ^th a field survey coordinator. The State depart- 
ment of education, through the regional directors, focused att^tion on 
the importance of local administrative initiative in contacting nm- 
public-school officials. 

“There has been no litigation generated by title I. The advent of title 
I and similar programs has initiated a dialog between public and non- 
public school administrators which augurs w*)ll for the future. There 
appears to have been no appreciaMe opposition to the involvement of 
tibie parochial school element in the program,” answered a title I State 
supervisor to the question of possible legal involvement. 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

In this State the bounda^ of a school district is identical with that 
of the coimty. The county included in our study is located in the ex- 
treme northeastern part of the State. In fiscal year 1966, ^468,675.95 
was allocated as the maximum local grant. Approximately 96 percent 
of this amount was expended. For fiscal year 1967, $2,392,809 has 
been authorized for approved projects. Basic descriptive data for the 
local school agency are summanzed in table 6. 

Table 6 . — LEA data, case No. LS 



Number of <4iildren eligible 12, 805 

Number of public sdiool diUdren participating 15, 927 

Number of non-pubUcHBdiool <4illdren paitlclpstlng.. 288 

Number of nonecbool participants 0 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1:127 

Expenditure per participant $146. 16 

Title I expenditure rank 7 (18) 

State expenditure (1963-65) rank. 9 (20) 



The LEA coordinator is a retired militaty officer. The military phi- 
losophy of or^nization and management is much in evidence. At the 
time of the &ld survey coordinator’s visit to the LEA, the project 
directors were called into a special meeting. Each reported on his 
project, gefnerally and specifically, with regard to nonpublic involve- 
ment. “From these reports it seems clear that the non-public-school 
children have benefited principally from the reading promms. Eligi- 
ble children from the two nonpublic schools have visited the reading 
laboratory and have had speech and hearing diagnoses. The reading 
specialist has visited and has taught remedial ^lassefe in two parochial 
schools. The staff working with the mentd,! health project will accept 
referrals for diagnosis.” All projects orimnate with the centra! office 
staff, with some involvement of public school pnhcipals and teachers. 
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Non-pu'blic-school personnel do not participate in plannine or evdua- 
tion. They are informed of approved proj^te and are ur^ lio partici- 
pate; however, transportation and scheduling d^culties prevm^ 
eligible non-public-school children from participatmg in seven of the 
nine approved projects. Judging ^m a descnption of the fiscal war 
1967 program, limited participation is agam restricted to remedial 
reading programs and health services. Summer programs are open to 

^\he LEA coordinator believes that title I legislation ‘‘delu^^^^ 
limited involvement of non-public-school children. He think^hat 
present guidelines from USOE prevent aid from reac^g youngsters 
who need help, and that more stable fundmg—not restricted to a 30- 
dav period— would enhance the effectiveness of the progr^ He is 
wiUmg to make available certain materials and services and belief 
that the latter should be rendered on non-pubhc-schwl CTOunds.^He 
describes himself as, “leaning over backwards,” to help the parochial 
sol^ools* 

in reality some discrepancies exist. A project fimded for the 6-week 
summer session of 1967 will enable 300 teachers from project schools 
to receive special training at a State university. Jhey wm earn sa 
trimester hours of undergraduate or ^duate credits. The bimget of 
the approved project is $298,157, which mcludes $75 ^r week ^ipend, 
tuition, $25 book allowance per participant. “Parcw^al school staffs are 
welcome to audit but naturally cannot be granted stipends, the LEA 

coordinator reported during the interview. ^ j 

A nun is one of the diocesean school supervisors of elementary educa- 
tion. She has the additional responsibility of coordmating title I activ- 
ities in this region. She has had very little contact with the State agency 
except through the regional liaison director of title I. Because Sister 
was attending the NCEA convention at the time of the mterview a 
lav woman, flie diocesan liaison between the dioc^ and the LEA, 
aOTeed to discuss non-public-school involvement. Even though she 
worked closely with the LEA staff, she did not participate in the plan- 
ning or evaluation sessions. She appeared resided to settle for an 
“occasional crust of bread,” and feared that if ^e ^J^cked .he boat 
too much, the non-public-school children would lose the small benefits 
they were currently getting. In this county, only two diocesan schools 

are benefiting from ESEA title I activiti^. ^ ^ oeoief 

The principal of one of nonpublic schools receiving title I assist- 
ance reported that her school was selected ‘through a blind stab at 
nam^ of private schools listed in the phone book. The reading me- 
dalist helped eligible second graders in the non-public-schopl building. 
This anangement was credited to the project director who msisted on 
helping all children who need it. Results of referrals to the reaclmg 
laboratory took, at times, 3 months to reach the schwls. She expressed 
much concern about the gap between the very carefid brings about 
projects, available aid, et cetera, and the difficulty of obtam- 

ing services and equipment. • x < 

The county staff worked dihgently to wnte projects for eligible 
kindergarten youngsters, for cataloging educational media received 
under Federal grants, for development of audiovisual and printed 
resource materials and sciwices, for in-school identification and reme- 
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diation of emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted children in 
sdiool attendance areas havii^ a hi^h concentration of economically 
deprived children, for inservice training of teachers, for inmroving 
reading ability of second graders in deprived areas, and for d^f ana 
severely hard-of-hearing (mildren in economically deprived area& 

In general, non-pubuc-school educators working in ecxmomically 
deprived areas were disturbed ^d disappointed that the favorable 
communications with the LGA did not result in the loan of ^uipment 
and materials from the resource center or in equal opportunity to par- 
ticipate in inservice programs. Through recent correspondence, the 
executive assistant said that it was permissible for LEA to lend 
equipment purchased with title I funds to nonpublic schools enrolling 
students eJi^ble for title I fimds. Title to the property is retained by 
the LEA. 

Attitudes and opinious were also solicited fimi interested citizens. 
Mr. X of the OEO staff described the relationship between his office 
and the LEA as cooperative and congenial in caring for the prekinder- 
garten and kindergartrai children. The OEO control office is located 
m a convent leased by the bishop for a dollar a year. This is indica- 
tive of cordial relations between the public and parochial sectors. 

A journalist who reports educational matters m the large city news- 
paper indicated that ‘^there appeared to be some community feeling 
about ESEA title I matters. However, people in the community 
seemed willing to submerge those concerns in favor of improving edu- 
cational opportunities for our children.” He was unable to comment 
significantly on the involvement of non-public-school children. 

The chairman of the county board of education believes in segrega- 
tion and in States rights. Kecognizing that the county cannot take 
care of its own economically deprived children, he will accept any 
outside help he can get. Since he him^lf cherished fiscal ^cien<y, his 
prejudice against Federal aid is mitigated because LEA officials are 
doing an excellent job. 

CASE L-4 

I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

Case L-4 is based on a large school district, the only LEA. in the 
county. All 95 counties of this central Southern State were eligible 
for title I funds. The maximum State allotment for fiscal year 1966 
was $32,206,^5.28. Approximately 92 percent of this amount was ac- 
tually committed for firnded projects. One-half of the State average 
current expenditure per pupil amounted to $146.36. 

Tabus 7. — SEA Ba$ic State data, ease No. L-4 



Number of children elicdble 220, 048 

Number of public school children participating 240, 619 

Number oi! n<m-public- 0 chool children participating 1, 007 

Number of nonschool partidpants 2, 100 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 :1. 11 

Expenditure per pcurtidpant $121.57 

Titlo I expenditure rank 8(16) 

State apenditure (1963-64) rank— 10(29) 
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A State constitutional provision authorizes public resources for pri- 
vate purpose with the concurrence of three-fourths of the votes cast 
at the county, city, or town election. Section 49-2202 provides that all 
pupils in a county shall be furnished equal opportunity to attend 
schools with transportation provided at public ezpen^ 

The State department of education is charged with re^latory and 
leadershm responsibiUties to 152 local school districts. With the ad- 
vent of ESEA of 1965, the assistant State commissioner was named 
the acting State title I director. Outside profe^ional consultant serv- 
ices were sought in order to structure activities designed to prepare 
local school personnel for participation in title I. The director and his 
staff undertook an intensive study of the Federal act and. guidelines 
before attempting to develop State guidelines of various kinds. These 
were ready in the fall of 1965. Durmg November, in various areas of 
the State, five regional clinics, each lasting a full day, were conducted 
by the SEA. All school systems were represented. Participant reac- 
tions were generally favorable. 

During the first half of 1966, a full-time State title I director and 
22 staff members were hired to work on title I at the State leveL 

The State commissioner of education, acting upon the advice of his 
staff, made final decisions about funding projects for fiscal year 1966. 
The SEA required each LEA title I ap^icant to f urmsh evidence that 
the LEA title I coordinator had contacted non-public-school officials, 
had acquainted them with the con^t of the proposed title I program, 
and had extended to the non-public-school officials the opportunity to 
participate in title I programs. In the event that the LEA district did 
not include any nonpublic schools, a statement to that effect was to be 
sent by the LEA to SEA. 

During fiscal year 1966^ private schools participated in 18 of the 352 
funded projects. According to the fiscal year 1966 SEA evaluation, 
there appeared to be some reluctance by both sectors to launch into 
cooperative programs without thorougn study of the implications. 
The late appropriations by Congr^s and the urgency for submitting 
projerts for approval did not (provide sufficient time for such a study. 
It should be noted that no problems of communications or misunder- 
standing between the two agencies developed. On the contrary, climate 
for cooperative planning seemed to be favorable. 

A section of the fiscal year 1966 LEA evaluation report considered 
the question of non-public-school participation. Of the 152 LEA’s in 
the State, 68 percent chose not to comment alwut legislative changes 
governing non-public-school participation in title I programs. Of the 
32 percent responding^ 1.3 percent recommended increas^ non-public- 
school children’s participation, 2.7 percent recommended no revision 
of title I legislation, 2.0 percent recommended a reduction in non-pub- 
lic-school participation, 13.3 percent recommended separate and dis- 
tinct l^slation for public ana nonpublic schools, and 12.7 pei^nt rec- 
ommended exclusion of non-public-school children from participation 
in public school activities. Moreover, 81 percent of those responding 
held strong opinions against the integration of public and non-public- 
school children. This attitude was articulated by a minority of school 
officials operating programs in small LEA’s, representing only a small 
percentage of public spools in the State. 
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Although the diocesan and State geographical boundaries are the 
same, the diocesan superintendent has aj)pointed several assistants who 
have charge of school affairs in certain sections of the State. The 
assistant in charge of the geogra'jjHic area under consideration, in this 
case is also principal of a nonpublic high school. In his judgment, pub- 
lic school officials at the State and local levels have been very hon^, 
cooperative, and willing to involve nonpublic school personnel in title 
I activities. He was invited to numerous meetings and regional clinics. 
Prior to title I there were few contacts between the two s^tors at the 
State level. Now it is not unusual for the State commissioner to call 
non-public-school officials in order to discuss various ^pects of ESEA 
and other educational matters. The extent of non-public-school involve- 
ment in title I projects depends, in most instances, on the good will of 
the public school officials. 

The State title I director ^id there were no instances of approved 
applications which did not include non-public-school children. The 
field survey co^rdinator believed there was sufficient evidence to con- 
clude that there is mutual imderstanding of and respect for one an- 
other’s educational system and teaching personnel. 

The legality of the act haf not been challenged. There have been no 
pressure groups. Although a few LEA’s did not participate, the 
church-state issue was not the reason. They simply chose not to apply. 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

This large school system, the only public school system in the county, 
identified 10,146 eligible children and wasalloted $1,484,968.56 in fiscal 
year 1966 and 85 percent of fiscal year 1966 was authorized for fiscal 
year 1967. Forty-six schools, included in the current projwt area, com- 
prise roughly one-third of the LEA. For the various projects, %e per- 
centage of children from low- income families rang^ from 11 to 80 
percent. 

Table 8. — LEA data, case No. L-4 



Number of children eligible 10, 146 

Number of public school children participating 30, 687 

Number of non-public-school children participating — 1,000 

Number of nonschool participants 500 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 :3. 19 

Expenditure per participant $47 

Title I expenditure rank 10(29) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 10(29) 



In fiscal year 1966j nine projects were funded : (1) Improvement of 
the physical well-being of deprived children in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Free lunches were supplied. Health textbooks and 
health instruction were provided. Ten additional physical education 
teachers were hired. The LEA fiscal year 1966 evaluation noted, non- 
public-school children did not participate in the activities of this proj- 
ect. Correspondence from the LEA coordinator to the non-public- 
school assistant superintendent states : 

Our earlier commuuications with you concerning the services to be provided 
through this project led us to make provisions for eligible children in your schools 
only in the matter of health textbooks in grades 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8. As soon as possible 
you will please get in touch with us when you de^re to borrow these books. 
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(2) This project was concerned with outdoor education at the ele - 
mentary level. Private schools in the project area will be informed of 
the project and may particiiJtate if they wish to do so. The fiscal year 
1966 LEA evaluation report indicated that non^ublic-school children 
did not participate. Reasons are not listed. One non-public-school 
teacher mentioned that parents of eligible children claim that their 
children do not need this assistance. 

(3) A project to provide materials and train teachers to meet the- 
educational needs of underachievers at the junior high level. According 
to the fiscal year 1966 LEA evaluation, nou-public-scliool children did 
not participate. 

(4) Dia^ostic individualized approach to educational provisions- 
for educationally deprived children. Non-public-school children did 
not participate. 

(5) Inservice education for teachers of educationally deprived chil- 
dren. Six hundred teachers from target area scl^ls attended a 6-week 
summer session. Four teachers from the parochial system and six from 
other nonpublic schools were included in this project. 

(6) Improvement of education in elementary schools. Non-public- 
school children were unable to participate during the regular school 
day. ^me took advantage of the occasional Saturday classes. 

(7) Development of me art of creative living. A number of eligible 
pupils and/or teachers in private schools within the project area 
availed themselves of the opportimities provided in this project. 

(8) Developmental reading designed to meet the n^ds of educa- 
tionally deprived (grades 7—12). Non-public-school children did not 
participate. 

(9) Reduction of pupil-teacher ratio, increased administrative,, 
consultant, and library services. No special arrangements will be mader 
with private schools in this regard due to the fact that the project 
is hignly specific and by naturo of the project any possibility of par- 
ticipation by private schools is impossible ; however, the private schools 
will be informed of this project, as outlined in our comprehensive pro- 

’ " ’ ' mal projects and continuation of 



school officials in title I programs of this LEA was tremendous,” 
commented a non-public-s^om official. He was the liaison per^ii be- 
tween the LEA and the non-public-school principals who administered 
schools enrolling a number of eligible children. He and the president 
of a private institute helped to identify target areas and to plan sub- 
sequent proj'ects. Availaole information fails to indicate the degree 
of need existing in the nonpublic schools. 

The LEA coordinator sent advance notices of all project-planning 
meetings to the non-public-school principals. Mai^ att'iTided and they 
helped to determine the final foci of all projects. He requented appro- 
priate data on eligible non-public-school children and these were 
always made available. 

No summer prmects have been planned for eligible children during 
fiscal year 1967. The 2-week day camp experien^ in the summer of 
1966 provided for some 193 eligible cliildren. Limited funding may 




officials to involve non-public^ 
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account for failure to provide for summer enrichment and/or retaedial 
programs. 

Public school officials believe that the private-school personnel are 
doing an excellent job with the resources at their command, but sense 
that they are able to meet the needs of only certain groups of students. 
The non-public-school officials respect the competency of the staff and 
the <]^uality of the educational program of the public schools. Formal 
and informal dialogue has increased. The frequen^ of communica- 
tion can best be described as limited, but is consicfered valuable by 
both sides. The multiplicity of administrative responsibilities assumed 
by non-public-school officials curtails the amount of time which could 
be spent on public relations. 

Both sectors agree that involvement of non-public-school children 
in title I definitely serves the educational needs of the community. 
However, great care, stressed the LEA coordinator, must be taken in 
administermg the program because of the church-state issue. He also 
expressed serious reservations about financing private education with 
public funds. No pressure groups or legal involvements on this issue 
have appeared. The likelihood of future litigation is decreasing. 

Non-public-school officials were asked to comment on the success or 
lack of success of fiscal year 1966 projects. They were not involved in 
writing the evaluation which was sent to the State department, but 
they reviewed the completed form and received copies of the same. 

Discernible changes in reading were encouraging. The in-service pro- 
gram for teachers who staff schools in the tai^et area was credited with 
a curriculum change most frequently mentioned; namely, the non- 
graded-reading program which has b^n introduced at several schools 
m the target area. The cultural program afforded eligible high school 
students an opportunity to experience wholesome leisure-time 
activities. 

There apj^ars to be a need for projects which would provide train- 
ing of specialists in the areas of remedial reading and arithmetic, 
guidance and counseling, and mental retardation. Among the recom- 
mendations elicited by the field survey coordinator were the^: Future 
funds should be appropriated in the spring; additional visual aids, 
materials and equipment, and demonstration of the u% of them are 
needed by both sectors; and the non-public-school regional assistant 
superintendent should involve more non-public-school principals in the 
decisionmaking process. 

There was also a feeling the LEA coordinator could be more 
aggressive in publicizing and promoting the title I program, and that 
attempts should be made to overcome the problems of ^ared time. 
Summer-school projects should be planned for elimble students, and a 
program designed to promote readiness for school is urgently needed. 

'Hie State constitutional and statutory provisions permit a great deal 
of assistance to nonpublic schools. The communication and dialog be- 
tween the two sectors have the potential of establishing an ideal climate 
for action. In reality, participation is guarded by the fear of violating 
the first and 14th amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States. Kevised ESEA title I legislation could pave the way for more 
and^ better participation of non-public-school children m funded 
projects. 
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I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

This State is located in the North Midwest section of the United 
States. The LEA involved in this case is a large school grstem situated 
in the central part of the State. 

The maximum amount authorized for this State for fiscal year 
1966 under title I was $39,094,561, of which $34,094,561 was actually 
committed. One-half State average current expenditure per pupil for 
1963-4 was $220.93. 

Table 9. — SEA Basic State data^ case No* L-5 

Number of children eligible — — ^7 

Number of public-school children participating 205, 814 

Number of non-publicHMjhool children participating-—— — 16,1^ 

Number of nonschool participants - ? 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 ^ 

Ehcpenditure per participant v* 

Title I expenditure rank 5 (11) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 5 (10) 

The State evaluation report for fiscal year 1966 states that, before 
the advent of the title I program. State personnel had open channels 
of communication with non-tax-simported schools in the State. 

In regard to the relationship of tax-supported schools to non-tax- 
supported schools, the State revised code (3301.07, D.) states: 

In the formulation and administration of such standards for non-tax-supported 
schools, the board shall also consider the particular needs, methods, and objec- 
tives of such schools, provided they do nOt conflict with the provision of a general 
education of a high quality and provided that regular procedures shall be 
followed for promotion from grade to grade of pupils who have met the educa- 
tional requirements prescribed. 

When the title I program was implemented, existii^ lines of com- 
munication were utilized and new ones were opened. One of the fi^ 
steps taken was to inform non-tax-suj^rted schools of current legis- 
lation and guidelines. Non-tax-supported sch- ol officials were placed 
on the Sea’s title I mailing list. Representatives of non-tax-supported 
schools were invited to all statewide title I conferences as participants 
and/or consultants. 

TIio State interim report says that all school districts were advised 
to contact officials of private schools in their districts. 

When proposals were submitted for title I projects, each proposal 
was screened by title I staff members — a staff maintained by the State 
department oi education — to deteimine the number ol non-tax- 
supported school students who were to be involved in the project. If no 
non-tax-supported students were to be involved, the local school dis- 
trict was expected to show the cause for exclusion. Three of the most 
common reasons for not including non-tax-supported school students 
were: 

1. No non-tax-supported school students reside in the school 
attendance area ; 

2. The non-tax-supported school students in the attendance 
area do not meet the selection criteria; and 
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3. Non-tax-supported school officials do not wish to participate. 

Other factors tend to distort the number and percentage of non-tax- 
supported school participation. These factors deal with the grade level 
of project students. Many projects were directed at preschool children. 
In these projects it is impossible to determine whether or not th^ar- 
ticipants were to be classified as tax-supported school students. Some 
non-tax-supported school systems do not have Mndergartens or first 
grades; others do not have junior high schools or high schools. These 
are some of the factors which limited the possible participation of stu- 
dents from non-tax-supported schools. 

Projects involving non-public-school children’s participation have 
produced no significant changes in the existing relationship among 
^hool systems. Title I programs have not engendered directional shifts 
in the relationships between public and nonpublic schools becaus^ over 
the years, there has been a general and gradually increasing spirit of 
cooperation. For the same reasons, increased interaction and com- 
munication, there have been no outstanding problems. 

Some problems have occurred, however. The initial misunderstand- 
ing of the intent and purpose of the legislation on the part of some 
non-tax-supported, school leaders has now largely been resolved. Other 
problems, mvolving identification of students' needs, dissimilar meth- 
ods of recordkeeping, and sch )duling of services are being analyzed. 

Joint discussions of cooperative projects ha*^e made school leaders 
from both tax-supported and non-tax-supported school ^sterns aware 
of each other’s problems. 

In some rural areas of the State, certain religious denominations 
have decided not to participate in title I programs, but a lar^ number 
of students was not mvolved. The vast majority or public-s^ool lead- 
ers who completed project evaluation reports expressed no strong 
sentiment concerning their relation with non-tax-supported schools. 

The State director of title I reports that, while relationshms between 
the State department of education and non-public-school officials have 
been good, they seem to have become stronger subs^uent to title I 
involvement. He says that the State department has invited non-public- 
school officials to planning and information dissemination meetings 
^d noh-public-school officials have made preswtations at such meet- 
ings. He reports that communication has been initiated by the public 
sector, but response and cooperation from the private sector has been 
good. 

The diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools reports that he 
attended a series of meetings with local , public-school per^nnel to 
discuss how non-public-school children would be involved in title 1 
programs. He reports that public-school personnel were willing to 
^K)operate but feels that in most cases he had to make requests. In his 
words, public-school people did not come to him very often. He reports 
that communications oetween the public and nonpublic sectors are very 
good and the climate for cooperation seems to be quite good. He reports 
that there were no legal imphcations. 

The State department of education does not feel that pressure groups 
are attempting to exert influem<% either to include or exclude non- 
public-school children. Some eligible LEA’s did not participate in title 
I. Tlie reasons for nonparticipation revolve around staffing and other 
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resource problems, not because of reactions to the church-state and/or 

Federal versus local control questions. 

It appears that there is mutual underst^ding betwe^ the Pyohc 
and nm^public-school officials. One reason for this may be the fact that 
title I revolved around child benefit rather than benefits to the educa- 
tional system in general. 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The maximum amount of funds authoriz^ for Ae county 
year 1966 under title I was $2,795^.^- The total “umber of eligible 
children in the county for fiscal year 1966 was 12,652. 

Tabub 10 .— Lf?A data, casa 2fo. LS 

10. 340 

Number of children eligible--- "rZZVJZZ 7.’ 042 

Number of public-school children parti^petu^— — - 523 

Number of non-publle-school children participeting — — ^ 

Number of nonschool participants j .q 

BUgible: Participant ratio-.. 

Expenditure per participant — — — 1(41 

Title I expenditure rank 6(161 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank— ~ 

The maximum amount of funds authorized 
trict for fiscal year 1966 under title I was $2,284,622.16 of which 

^^^The’^A^itle loro reports that planning conference 

held at upper administrative levels. These conferen^ 
pubUc and non-public-school personnel. A considerable 
volvement of non-public-school staff occ^r^ on the operation Iwel , 

on eligible children anc?. to select the childran 

to participate. Teachers interviewed students and 

school pe^nnel actively participated m the in-service pro^ams. The 

private even adfusted thSr schedules in some cases to mcrease 

reported that the orientation of all per- 

somiel,Vblie £>npuSc. was and is 

office sta%. Contac^t on the buildmg level was liimted. The h®W 

( 5 oordinator reports that projects were developed 

initiated with non-public-scWl personnel primarily at the central 

^^^he diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools repoi^ t^t the 
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school district is defioitely atypical on the favorable side, as far as 
non-public-school participation is concerned. 

Two local non-public-school principals and the local title I coordina- 
tor for Catholic schools report that they attended meetings and con- 
ferences for planning and orientation purposes. They report that 
public-school officials have been most willing to give help and assist- 
ance in involving non-public-school children in title I programs. The 
coordinator of title I for the Catholic schools reports that the major 
aspects of title I projects were planned by the local public central 
office staff. However, non-public-schoul personnel did read these pro- 
posals and make some suggestions. These suggestions were written 
into the program. 

The local district developed a “buddy” system between a public school 
and a nearby private ^hool to facilitate non-public-school student 
participation. The public sector reports that this arrangement of pair- 
ing a public school with a private school seems to be working well. Cer- 
tain teachers — for example, reading and mathematics teachers — spend 
part of the day in a public school and part of the day in a nearby 
private ^hool. The thought here is that instructional service is taken 
to the children rather than taking children to the service. 

Regional centers have been established in which medical and dental 
services are available to both the public- and non-puWic-school chil- 
dren. In addition, counseling services and study center services are 
available to non-public-school children. The nonpublic schools made 
use of some mobile equipment. 

Differences in annual and daily schedules initially inhibited full use 
of resources for non-public-school children. The nonpublic schools have 
made some adjustments in scheduling in order to take better advantage 
of public-school teachers. 

The nonpublic school sector reports that those programs which are 
integrated with the regular program are the most productive, "l^ile 
health programs and summer programs benefit individual students, 
those projects which most directly benefit non-public-school children 
are those which are built into the regular school program. Also, the 
use of specialists and additional staff members seem to be very produc- 
tive. 

The following personnel and/or services are provided within the 
nonpublic schools: enrichment teachers, reading specialist, mathe- 
matics specialist, music specialist, social worker, counselor, physical 
education specialist, books, materials, and equipment and machines on 
loan from the public schools. The enrichment teacher, the materials, 
and machines are housed full time in the nonpublic schools. The various 
specialists provide services at scheduled times. 

The diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools reports that the 
participation of non-public-school children seems to be fairly close to 
the numbers listed in project applications. 

The LEA title I coordinator reports that the evaluations for title I 
programs are being carried out by an outside agency, the evaluation 
center of the school of education of the State university. He reports 
that public- and non-public-school personnel are involved in evaluation 
activities. He stated that neither sector reviewed these evaluation re- 
ports prior to their submission to the State department of education 
and neither sector received copies of the evaluation reports. Non- 
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public-school people are described as being enthusiastic about title I 
programs. They wish they could do more and have not been as success- 
ful as they would like in some areas. It is his impression that nonpublic 
schools are engaging in more activities such as : ( 1 ) grouping prectaces, 
(2) small groups, (3) team approaches, and (4) more individualiza- 
tion of instruction. ... J i.U 

One local public-school principal claimed that test scores and other 
evaluative devices seem to indicate that expectations, in terms of 
student achievement, were surpassed in both the reading prc^rain and 
the mathematics program. This principal said that the private schools 
now seem to be less formal and traditional. The nonpublic schools and 
teachers seem to be more prone to try new approaches and new content 
in educational programs, since the advent of title I programs. 

The diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools sta^ that non- 
public- as well as public-school teachers are involved in evaluation 
procedures. Non-public-school officials viid not review evaluation re- 
ports prior to their submission. However, the local title I coordinator 
for Catholic schools did receive several evaluation reports and could 
request information and receive it at any time. Test data are available 
for non-public- as well as public-school personnel. 

The nonpublic sector reports that title I projects have been most 
productive. As a result of title I involvement, the nonpublic sector h^ 
experienced some changes in the use of UMtructional materials, in 
instructional approaches and in the ways in which professional per- 
sonnel are used in the instructional situation.^ Non-public-school teach- 
ers are making use of machines and materials which they were not 

using prior to title I. . - - -it 

The public sector recommends the following areas for future title 1 
projects: (1) health and recreation progiams, (2) extended parent 
education and involvement programs, and (3) extended early-child- 



hood programs. . , 111 • 

The public sector also feels that much more attention should be given 
to training and orientation programs for inner-city teachers. In addi- 
tion to more emphasis on staff development, there should be more 
concern for selection criteria and procedures for teachers of educa- 
tionally handicapped children. 

The public sector feels that focus on such areas as preschool children 
and home involvement will sidestep to a certain extent the church- 



state situation. . 

The no^ublic sector recoinmends more emphasis on the i*eadmg 
firogram. Tlie depth, scope^ and time spent on reading activities should 
(m extended. The nonpublic sector also feels that more staff t raining 
would be most helpful. The feeling was also ei^ressed that nonpublic 
schools are at a disadvantage in terms of administrative peraonnel to 
implement and facilitate title I programs in the nonpublic schools. 

The diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools states that the 
major problem seems to be the lack of administrative organization 
in the nonpublic schools. He is quite pleased with the local situation 
but feels that part of the success is related to the fact that he is physi- 
cally close to the situation. Physical proximity is not a positive factor 
in terms of other programs in the diocese. Thus, for this reason alone, 
the local situation is atypical. 
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The comments of the field survey coordinator are as follows: 

1. Generally, the climate for cooperation and communication be- 
tween public and nonpublic personnel in the local area is healthy. 
Both^ public- and non^ublic-school personnel were enthusiastic about 
the title I pro^am. There are a number of indications that this posi- 
tive situation is definitely not typical of the diocese in general. 

2. These programs were planned and are administered from the 
central office level. As a result, few public-school officials on the build- 
ing level are involved in major policy decisions. 

3. There is some^ indication that the situation indicated in No. 2 
above has resulted in some ^ps between program foci and perceived 
student needs. However, this feeling is not widespread. 

4. Tlie evaluation situation is quite unique in that the entire evalua- 
tion was subcontracted to an outside agency. Several public- and non- 
public-school personnel indicated a desire to see evaluation reports. 
Feedback data are available primarily to project directors and, 
through them, to teachers. However, formal evaluation reports are 
not widely distributed throughout the system. 

5. The comparable public school-nonpublic school participation in 
use of personnel, facilities, ^d materials is evident. At present there 
18 a great concern from public- and non-public-school personnel on the 
opraational level regarding tiie pending decisions concerning program 
cutbacks. Central office personnel are faced with major cutM(& in 
certain aspects of the program due to the funding problems. 

CASE L-6 



I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

This State is located in the North Central area of the United States 
and borders on the Great Lakes. The local school system is a large 
one and is situated in the eastern part of the State. The maximum 
amount of funds authorized for this State for fiscal year 1966 under 
title I was $34,727,568.04. The total amount of funds actually com- 
mitted was $30,990,551. One-half the State average current expendi- 
ture per pupil for 1963-4 was $238.34. 



Tabu: 11.— SEA Battio State data, cate No. L-G 



Number of children eligible 

Number of public-school children participating I. 

Number of non-pnblic-school children participating. 

Number of nonschool participants 

Eligible: Participant ratio 

Expenditure per participant I__I! 

Title I expenditure rank ^ 

State expenditure (1963^-64) rank 



145,706 
343,341 
65,382 
10, 730 
1:2.88 
$73.89 
lO(iO) 
4 ( 1 .’) 



The State interim report of December 1965 claims that iion-public- 
schoql officials were extended an invitation to participate in regional 
meetings on title I. In the application review process where it is ap- 
parent that the involvement of non-public-school children is not clear, 
local public school officials are requested to spell out by additional at- 
tachments what steps have been taken in planning to insure nonpublic 
mvolvement. Guidelines suggest timt the sup^mtendents of public 
schools should — 
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(а) Inform officials of nonpublic schools of the formation of a 
puDlic-school planning committee : 

(б) Suggest that a study be made by the nonpublic schools of 

their pupils n^s; , . , 

(c) Estaiblish channels of' communication between pubbc and 
nonpublic schools; and 

(a) Establish a method of determining the dollar amount of 
services to provided non*public-school children. 

Non-public-school representotives were members of the overall 
State advisory committee for implementation of title I in this State. 
Statewide bodies of the largest denominational school element worked 
very closely with the State department of education. For exan^le, the 
State Catholic conference, which is an association of the five Catholic 
.dioceses in the. State, has worked, and is working, continuously with 
Catholic schools for better participation in Public Law 89-l(> pro- 



grams. 

The State evaluation report for fiscal year 1966 reaffirms the close 
cooperation between public and nonpublic schools and cites the fol- 
lowing statistics: a total of 279 LEA’s out of 438 with a nonpublic 
schoofin their area included non-public-school children in their title I 
programs. Non-public-school representatives were involved in design- 
ing 293 projects. Non-public-school r^resentatives were included in 
the evaluation process in 133 projects. Unly 27 LEA’s reported having 
any problems in developing and implementing title I projects with non- 
public schools. • ,, ; 

These data are based on responses from 502 of 557 LEA’s in this 
State. .... . . 

Local education agency and non-public-schobl cooperative projects 
have ranged from shared-time activities in public-school facilities to 
implementing projects witlun nonpublic schools and to Saturday, 
evening, and summer activities. ^ . . 

As stated above, only 27 LEA’s reported haying any problems' in 
developing and implementing title I projects with nonpublic, schpols. 
Some of those problems were — 

1. Some nonpublic schools misinterpreted the law and felt tl^y 

were to get aportion of title I funds directly; ^ 

2. Differences in salaries and wdrl^g conditions, made S(^e 

nonpublic schools reluctant to accept staff members frotn public 
schools; . 

3. Some nonpublic schools were reluctant to participate on a 

shared-time baks; . ‘ 

4. Some nonpublic sohdols wanted equipment only, not seMc^; 

5. Difficulties in coordinating schedules .at the secondary levels 

6. IWEculties in identifying and justifying speci^il needA of 



non 



tend^ to serve a selective population; and 

7. Difficulties arising over co^ of maintenance and seiwicing 6f 
equipment ■ . . ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

The State title I directoir reports that in mo^ teSes commtihi^tio^ 
were initiated'by the public sector. He also repoitte that' thenofipublip 
schools (especiaily the Oajtholt0‘sbhools) *have strong orgahiiations in 
the State and these organizations have initiated communications dh 
occasion. Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish, and Christian Eeform are a few 
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of the nonpublic sectors whidi are represented at the State Advisoi'y 
Conference. The title I director reports that most pr^ure has been 
positiye and has come from the religious organiztdioiis mentioned 
above. Negative pressure applied by a local orgamizatimi (Civil 
Liberties Uinion) was never strong and seems to nave alm^ com- 
pletely died out. Eligible LEA’s, which refused to participate^ in 
title 1, did so because they were highly affluent districts. No districts 
refused to participate b^ause of church-state questions. However, 
the Seventh-day Adventists in the State chose not to participate. 

There were no legal problems in this State according to reports 
from both the public and nonpublic sector. 

The Catholic superintendent of schools al^nded planning sessions 
and was in communication with the Catholic representatives on the 
State advisory board. He attended planning meetings in the local area. 
In these meetings decisions were reached regarding needs of students, 
focus of programs, and the degree and manner of involvement of 
ncmpublic schools. The Catholic superintendent reports that com- 
municati(His have improved but are still not extensive. He also reports 
that, while there has been conversation by various pressure groups, 
he feels that such conversation has had no impact. 



n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The amount authorized for the county for fiscal year 1966 

was $1,243,896.46. The total number of eligible children in the county 
was 5,219. The Tnaxiinmn amount authorized for the local school syi^m 
was $720,740.16 of which $720,113 was approved for title I projects 
which served 3,455 childr^ 



Table 12. — LEA data, case No.L-6 



Number of children eligible — 

Number of public-school children participatlnc 

Number of non-public-school children participating. 

Numlber of nonschool participants 

Eligible: Participant ratio 

Expenditure per participant 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank — 



8,024 

3, 120 

335 

0 

1:1.14 

$206.43 

3(7) 

4(12) 



The public sector reports that non-public-school per^upel partic- 
ipate in in-service trainmg progr^s. These include periodic one-half 
day workshops and a formal session planned for the summer of 1967. 
Non-public-school-teachers att^ded workshops and individual sessions 
which were used for orientation purposes. Also they have access to 
consulting services. Non-public-school pe^nnel displayed a great deal 
of interest and enthusiasm in becoming involved in title I programs. 

The public sector further reports toat non-public-school officials 
were involved in determining both the nature and the extent of their 
desired participation in the title I pro^^am. Nqn-uublic-school person- 
ne^rovided baseline data in determining eligibility of target schools. 

CJumulative record cards and anecdotal records were k^t for par- 
ticipants and were available to teachers. These <^rds contain informa- 
tion such as test scores, kinds of student participation, and materials 
used. 
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The nonpublic sector rejiorts that it was involved in workshops^ in- 
service trainii^ sessions, and meetings for the purpose of planning and 
focusing the title I pro^am. Public-school officials were most willing 
to invoke nonpublic schools and have been most helpful. One principal 
of a local nonpublic school could not say enough concerning the high 
re^rd which ^e had for public school personnm. 

Data were requested by the public sector from the diocesan superin- 
tendent and local principles. These data were supplied. 

Permanent r^rd cards are kept on all children who participated in 
title I and copies of these records are sent to their respective schools. 

The diocesan superintendent of schools reports that bis local school 
district is not typical of the general climate between the systems. 
In most cases the relationships are not vety good. Projects were 
planned and focused before nonpublicj schools were invited. 

The public sector reports that activities took place within non- 
public-school buildings, and scheduling was done on a building basis. 
All children in the target school who are in the curriculum area, and on 
the grade level chosen, participated in the program. The public 
sector reports that the following services are available to, and are 
extensively used by, the nonpublic schools : 

1. Mathematics and reading specialists. 

2. Mathematics and reading materials and machines. 

3. Teacher aides. 

4. School social workers. 

5. Participation in parent organizations. 

Specialized consulting services are provided periodically and often 
are available upon request. Materials and teacher aides are placed per- 
manently in the non-public-target schools, and the reading and mathe- 
matics specialists work regulaiiy with non-public-school personnel. 
Title I programs were dbdgned to service mathematics and reading 
needs at elementary gr^e levels. 

The diocesan suj^rintendent of Catholic schools reports that all 
children in tweet schools participated in the matiiematics and reading 
programs which the nonpublic schools agreed were the most cruciw 
areas. 

Two parochial schools — ^both elementary — were designated as being 
in the target area. The principals of both schools re^rt that title! 
activiti^ take place withm the nonpublic school during regular school 
hours and are conducted by non-public-school personiief. They also 
report that reading and math^atics consultants work with their 
teachers. Materials and machines are kept in noUpublic schools, 
teacher aides are housed in noi^ublic schools, and social workers render 
seivicee in nonpublic schools. The teacher aides and social workers a» 
pi^ with title 1 funds. All children in target schools participide. 

Ibe public sector repoits that the nonp^lic sector Was involved in 
project evaluations. Individual teachers collect student acMetement 
data periodically. Adso, teacher attitudes, crjtieisffis, and reactions to 
both student programs and in-service programs are collected. The title 
I program was just mstting started when etaluatiOn reports were due. 
As a result, the local school district report Was merely a summary of 
what was being done. The report was compiled in the central office and 
was not distributed to private or public school personnel. Students were 
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givea pretests in reading and mathematics and these skill levels "were 
used as baseline dato. 

The general feeling regarding title I impact is quite positive, llow- 
eyer, there is at present very litue hard data available. Formal evalua- 
tions have not made. 

Non-public school teachers are using materials and machines iirhich 
they did not use before. There have oeen ^me changes in terms of 
teaching approaches or methodologies. Nonpublic schools are availing 
themselves of the services of teacher aides and social workers much 
more than before title I. A more extensive use of individualized read- 
ing and^ mathematic^ materials has changed the focus of content and 
instructicmal modes in nonpublic sch(x>ls. 

The nonpublic sector believes ^at title I programs appear to be 
productive. Teachers in nonpublic schools are using marines and 
materials which were not available or not being us^ before title I. 

The field survey coordinator talked with offimals from the public- 
school sector at the local level, and the public aictor plans to poet test 
students this year and should have some hard data to go with the 
present subjective- type evaluations which they have been collecting. 

The diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools moke of the evalu- 
ation problem generally and was not referring to the local situation. 
He f^ls that evaluation is^a crucial problem m title I programs. He 
mentioned that eyaluationj in terms or non -public-school participation, 
was extremely difficult smce most non-public-school cnildren were 
involved in programs which had been developed by tiie public sector. 
In other words, it is not possible to properly evaluate it non-public- 
schpol personnel were involved after programs htwi been planned and 
iocused by the public sector. Oft€n the program ^d not relate directly 
to the most crucial needs of the nonpublic schools. 

iphe public sector made no r^ommendations. The ponpublic sector 
would like to participate in building programs since lack of space is 
a major problem, '^ne nonpublic sector would also like, to add staff 
members in order to reduce dass size. Teachers in nonpublic schools 
seem to be more aware of individualization of instruction as a result 
of title I programs. This awareness only serves to emphasize the lack of 
space and staff. 

^ The nonpublic sector feels that the present programs are not focus- 
mg upon the most crucial problems in the non public elementary 
schools. 



lines are I’eirtrictive in that the concept of defining and interpreting 
target areas is poor and is not adequately spelled out in the guidelines. 
Also, he feels that the guideline should spell out the invowement of 
nonpublic schools in the planning and evaluation phases of projects. 
He su^e^ that letters of endor^ment requir^ from nonpublic 
schools as part of project applications. This would insure involvement 
of nonpubuc schools m planning and evaluation activities. ^ ; 

The field survey coordmator made the following comments : I 

_ 1, .Kelationships betwr^ public and nonpnblic schools in the local 
district and the degi^ of participatbn of nonpublic schools in iltle 
I praams are excellent. However, this is not a laical situation, Fi^, 
the State has taken leadership in enacting l^islatioD iu/this area. 
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would be. case L-7 
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It® r®„if Mf”of 

the Mrtheastera part of t^tote Md 

maximum amount of title I ^ totaf expended was $65,749,389. 
year 1966 was W97,017.8Q. ^e totm ^ 

One half State average current expenditure per pupii lor 

$196.68. i3._SjEA Batio 8taUf data, cattf 2lTo. Ir-7 

897,685 

Wiiint>6r of childrea eUBible.^— 397, 781 

Nemter of eabllc ecUool 'tUldrOT P«rt*^PeUp*-j-- - " 9 959 

nSSS ot ion-puMlc-«^l cMW«“ perttelpatlng- 

Number of nonacbool partlclpontt — * 1 : 1. 04 

BlUrible : Participant ratio—--**.*.—— -*•■■ $151. 84 

Expenditure per participant— ^ e (12) 

Title I expenditure — ~~z ^ - 8 (19) 

learn about opportunities avad^^ Dublic-school officials were required 
iSSoftheu^ftfprW^^ 

.a-, f 'ii'a 

n<m-pnbHc-school officios m and the extent of 

noh-public;seh^l official^ confuted quo of 

the criteria for approval of the application. 

«T — 4 
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In many instances of cooperation between public and nonpublic 
schools, cmnmittees or some school officials served as the communication 
link. They offered leadership for : 

a. Briefing and orientation sessions concerning title I in the 
initial stages of planning, 

b. Exchange of ideas concerning instructions, equipment, 
materials, ai:S procedures for non-publiC-school participation, 
and 

c. Workshops for inservice training of title I staff members, 
in some instances, conducted by public school officials specifically 
for non-public-school staff members. In almost all cases non- 
public-school personnel were invited to attend workshops under 
public ^hool auspices. 

In a few instances, public school officials purchased equipment and 
materials upon request of officials of nonpublic schools and made these 
items available to nonpublic schools on a circulating basis. 

A very important type of involvement was the participation of 
officials of nonpublic schools in the Summer In itutes for Teachers 
of h^ucationally Deprived Children. Non-public-scl^l teachers and 
administrators were enrolled in several of these institutes. 

Although strong encouragement was jgiven and a monitoring system 
for public school officials of nonpublic schools in the planning of 
title I program was devised, the effort was not always successful. 
Of the 1,1?^ school districts with title I projects, only 161 (14.3 per- 
cent) reported having non-public-school pupils residing within their 
geographic boundaries. Statements made in the annual evaluation 
reports of these school districts indicated that some had made only 
limited efforts to involve non-public-school officials in the initial plan- 
ning. On the other hand, a number of the non-public-school officials 
who were contacted chose not to participate because : 

a. They felt that they did no nave enough educationally de- 
prived cliildren, 

b. They were located too far away from the public school, 

c. They were reluctant to sign civil rights compliance forms, or 

d. They did not wish to participate in federally-funded 
programs. 

A few school districts reported that, while initial contacts and co- 
operation had been achieved, coordination gradually deteriorated as 
the year i^rogressed. 

A significant problem connected with the involvement of non-pnblic- 
school childran was that, while the ipublic-schqol district in which 
the child resided was charged with tne responsibility for providing 
special activities and services for him under title I, a number of chil- 
dren resided in one district but attended a nonpublic school within the 
geographic boundaries of a neighboring public-school district. There 
was no adequate prorision for the transror of funds to the receiving 
districts in these cases. The regulations were merely permissive and did 
not prescribe or require an equitable procedure ifor such transfer of 
funds. 

More than one-third (37.0 percent) of the 161 public-school districts 
with nonpublic schools within their boundaries reported that the non- 
public %nools did not participate in their title I programs. Of the 100 
remaining public-school districts having nonpublic schools, 47 took 
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advantage of title I services both during the regular school term and 
the summer period. These 47 districte accommodated more than three- 
fourths of the noa-pubUc-school children who paitknpated in title I 
programs in this State. 

l%e State title I director has stated thai prior to title 1 there was 
really no basis for a relationship between the public and priraite sector. 
Since title 1) relaticmships have been wholesome and c ommun ications 
have improved gr^tly. This improvement in communications has been 
a joint effort. At timesy both sectors have initiated communication uid 
confrontation. Communication and cooperation have increased during 
the sec<Hid year of the program. 

Neither sector is aware of any le^l problems whidi hinder the par- 
ticipation of non-public-school children in title I projects. 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The maximum amoimt authorized for the county for fiscal year 
196G was $3)472,975.44 and the total number of eUgible (^ildren in the 
county was 17,658. There are eight local school districts in the county. 

Table 14. — LEA data, case No. L-7 



Number of children eligible... — — — 14,800 

Number of public-school children participating ...... 0, 789 

Number of non-public-school diildren participating — ... 4S6 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Bliidbl*: Participant ratio - ... — — ... 1:0.71 

Expenditure per participan — ................ |206. 11 

Title I expenditure rank 4 (8) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank ... 8 (19) 



The LEA evaluation to the State educational agency reports that in 
mid- April 1966, the administrative assistant, the coordmator of project 
affairs, and the assistant coordinator of Project Affect met with the 
diocesan superintendent of Catholic schools, and later met with the 
respective heads of other denominational groups to discuss specifics 
of the program and outline plans for contacting pupils in those schools 
designated as being eligible for title I funds. Imm^ately following 
this meeting, the cooroinator and assistant coordinator of Project 
Affect visited each of the designated nonpublic schools to talk with the 
principal and to leave enrollment matorials. Each principal was asked 
to contact children in his building, oversee the enrollment procedures, 
and return the enrollment cards to the project coordinator. 

The LEA coordmator of title I stat^ that the LEA met with the 
leadership of the diocesan schools^ the principal of the Episcopal 
sdiool and the Seventh Day Adventist Academy to inform them abou 
the title I program and how it would be earned out. There were at 
least three conferences and frequent telephc.. contacts. The interest 
seemed to vary with the kind of school concerned. Thero seemed to be 
a great deal of interest expressed by the Catholic diocese and the 
Episcopal school principal. The Seventh Day Adventist school prin- 
cipal was very cautious. The major concerns were with what kind of 
supervision and what, if any, control of the curriculum would be us^ 

Projects were planned, for the most part, without consultation with 
the nonpublic scnools. Projects w’ere planned in the best interests of 
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all students in the district, whether public or private. The projects 
were presented to> the noimublic schools for their acceptance. 

A noH'bublic-school omcial has stated that public-school officials 
planned tne programs and then told the nonpublic sector what was 
available and invited them to participate. It was assumed that the 
needs of both sectors were the same. 

Significant changes have taken place in the second year of operation. 
The Catholic schools have organized a Catholic ooiuerence and have 
appointed a very able director of education who has prepared forms to 
be filled out by principals of parochial schools. This mformation helps 
to present the types of programs most helpful in the parochial schools 
in the target area. The title I coordinator of the LEA looks them over 
for possibil ties. , 

The State Catholic conference has sent its director of education all 
over the State to both the diocesan and the public-school districts to 
clarify the role of title I programs. This has made for a good worldng 
relationship among the systems and has served to clarify issues ^for 
both sectors. The parochial schools want to be involved in the planning, 
to plan tor the needs of their students, and to meet these needs' with 
well-deigned programs. 

Project affect was the first project. It took place in the summer of 
1966. The program was carried out in the public schools of the district 
and private-school childrep were ehcouragid to attend the school 
nearest to their homes. This imiiimer program was on a completely 
voluntary basis. Of 10,245 participants, 456 were enrolled in nonpublic 
schools. This summer project was conducted completely by public- 
school personnel. * 

^ The nonpublic sector states that the reasons for minimal participa- 
tion can be related to : ' 

a. Lack of communication as to what is available, 

b. Inappropriate nature of the program, 

c. Non-public-school children were hesitant to go into the public 
schools because of lack of contact with them in the past. 

lSin(» this summer project many changes have taken place. There 
appears to be a much oetter understanding of the responsibility of the 
public sclipols for the non-publiC-^hool children. Also, the nonpublic 
schools are sugg^ing programs which will meet their particular 
needs. In the fall of 1966, several certified teachers were added' to the 
nonpublfe and public schools to work \dth deprived children and were 
paid from title I funds. A reading clinic has been established in a tar- 
get area ^tochial ^hool. The. projects that are taking place during 
fiscal year 1967 are, in most cases, located in nonpublic as well as public 
schools. Th^ projects exist within the r^ular school program and 
are not considered voluntary. They contain many innovations which 
came about because of the nature of the 1966 summer program. A 
summer readiness and preparation program will be held in three non- 
public sclmols during the summer. 1067. 

Since reject Affect took place m i^mmer, 1966, in the public eChools, 
the evaldation also; took place there; This evaluation and its report was 
not 'a mUtUal undertaking. However, a copy of the summer program 
evaluation Was sent to the diocesan Superintendent of Schools. Evalua- 
tion procedures Were hampered by a lack of basdlme data on non- 
public-school children. All children who participated were tested at the 
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end of the summer program. However, parochial-^hool ^ungsters 
did not use the same pretest ; therefore, the pret^ and postt^ sequent 
was not helpful. Complete test data on participating children were 

sent to the s<5iool concerned. , 

Other changes have taken place since the summer pr(^m m lbS6. 
This year, fiscal year 1967, the nonpublic schools were to f unush 

tests and other measures of evaluation on progmms takw 
their schools. Pretests have been jriven, and ^test will be us^. 1 he 
nonpublic schools will be responsible for evaluating 
are underway in their schools. Pro-am evaluation wp be a 
responsibility among the LEA, the diocesan supermtendent of schools, 
and the individual school principals and teachers. 

There has been an adaptation of ^costing procedures to tie in with 
the requirements of title I programs. School supplies are mme 
able to those who cannot afford them, otherwise. A large ^rtment of 
teaching materials and equipment has b^ placed m the 
schools on a loan basis. Also, the open Imes of communication have 

** m would be better to ampUfy Ae 

piograms now underway than to pixipo^ 

and growth of the present programs should be stressed, rather than 

initiating additional innovative projects. ^ a • ui wwv.. 

Funding and timing continue to be major pr^le^ A si^ableitor- 
tion of the public-school budget is concerned with Fe^^al prog^s. 
It is hard to project the future on tods that imght not be 
The Government fiscal year and the academic school year do not le d 
theim^lves to good timmg procedures as far as 
llie nonpublic sector recommends a program for the visually handi- 

^ftreports that more definite guidelines from TTOW 
should be transmitted to public- and non-pubUc-school atomi^re^ 
alike. The nonpublic sector would like some method e^blis^ 
whereby the amount of tods to be spent on non-public-school children 
can be determined. It 

money be spent on projects mitiatwl by^d condu(^ m the nonpublm 
schools. They would like some idea of ho^ mwsb is a^ilable to be 
spent in projwts that are most needed. They express the feelmg, You 
rSuy have to have some idea of the amount of money you will have 

before you can plan realistically,” . , 

The nonpublic sector states that the shared-time <»ncept is not the 
way to solve the problem. These programs need to exist side by side m 
both the public and nonpublic schools. 

CASE L-8 

I. STATE CHARACTEMSnCS 

This state is located in the Kocky Mountto area of.the Uni^ 
States. The large school system for this case is situated in the north 
central part of the State. The mt^mn amount of 
for the State for Bscal year 1966 under title I wM $2^0,824. TOe 
amoont of funds actually committed 

State average current expenditure per pupil for 1963-64 was ^08.61. 
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Table 15. — SEA Baeio State data, rate Ho. L-8 



Number of children eligible is, 522 

Number of public school children participating 16, 832 

Number of non-public-school children participating 856 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 :l. 27 

Expenditure per participant $162.29 

Title I expenditure rank 3 (g) 

State expenditure (196S-64) rank 7 (17) 



The State evaluation to the USOE for fiscal year 1966 reports tliat 
the following steps were taken to encourage initiative in contacting 
non-public-school officials: 

(1) A statement documenting the contact, the reaction of the 
private-school personnel, and the nature of their future involve- 
ment was requested. 

(2) Private-school officials were involved in the regional confer- 
ences devoted to planning and implementing thu program. 

A non-public-school official on the regional level stated that the 
problems of distance and time have discouraged participation of non- 
public-schooi children. This official also said that no information was 
given concerning the use of equipment involved in title I activities. 
Further, no services were offered in the non public schools. Tliere was 
no communication between the public and private sectors prior to 
title I, causing one non-public-school official to remark, “Before title 1, 
I didn’t know they (the public sector) existed. Since title I, there has 
been ^me cwnmunication.” 

This same official believed that the problem 0 / pfejudice still exists 
and cites as an example the fact that summer school tuition was higher 
for non-public-school children. However, the problem was eventually 
resolved with the aid of a public school official at the State level. 

Finally, this same non-public-school official on the r^onal level has 
recommended that plans be made which allow for more involvement 
and suggests, as an example, the creation of workshops for leaders of 
public and nonpublic schools on the problems of communication and 
involvement. 

H. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The maximum amount of funds authorized for the county was 
$1,039,712.24. There are no data on the amount actually spent. There 
are foui* school districts in the county. 

Table 16. — LEA data, ca$e No. L-8 



Number of children eligible 2, 921 

Number of public school children participating 2, 159 

Number of non-public-school children participating 189 

Numbe:* of non school participants 0 

Eligible : Participant ratio II_I 1 ;0. 80 

Expenditure per participant $259.00 

Title I expenditure rank 2 (5) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 7 (17) 



The LEA title I coordinator said that original planning was done 
on a cooperative basis with non-public-school personnel. The Catholic 
schools appeared to be the most interested and particijiated most often. 
However, a local Lutheran school displaved high interest and the 
Hebrew day school showed slight interest. While all iionpublic schools 
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ill the target area were invited to become involved in planning projects^ 
Uie Catholic schools were the only ones which participated. 

Local public-school principals stated that the planning 0|f projects 
w as done on a district oasis and that they did not cooperatively plan 
projects with non-public-school principals in their local schools. 

Non-public-school officials at the local level reported that they at- 
tended a series of meetings to orient themselves with title I and its 
purposes and that public-school officials were gracious and cwperative 
and seemed willing to involve non-public-school officials in title I pro- 
grams. Lutheran school officials said that they were involved in plan- 
ning projects but that their school was too small to become involved 
in title I activities. 

The LEA coordinator stated that, during the schoolday, materials 
are available to teachers and children of the non-public-school sector. 
Non-public-sdiool teachers could go to the instructional center and 
check out materials which they could use in non -public-school build- 
ings. He felt that making materials available for non-public-school 
personnel for use in their own way encouraged participation. He for- 
ther remarked that in-service programs did not encourage participa- 
tion. The public-school office infom’.ed the non-public-schooi officials 
about available social workers and psychologists and indicated the 
procedures by which their seiwices could be obtained. By mutual agree- 
ment, public-sch lol persoimel were assigned to nonpublic schools. 

Public-school principals at the local level said that they had no 
projects in their buildings for the non-public-school pupils. Th^ were 
never encouraged to make contact with the nonpublic sector and never 
did. Materials were made available for the nonpublic sector; but each 
sector, the public and nonpublic, was on its own . 

Local non-public-schooi officials state that the materials which were 
made available were helpful, but other programs and activities, for 
example, workshops, teacher aides, et cetera, were conducted at too 
great a distance to oe of any help to the nonpublic sectqr. The different 
schedules of the public and nonpublic created an insurmountable prob- 
lem. A public-sAool oflScial said that personnel se^i^s for testing 
eligible children were made available to the nonpublic schools. 

The LEA coordinator commented that the non-public-school author- 
ities were not involved in the evaluation of projects and did not re^ iew 
these evaluations before they were submitted to the State department 
of education. Further, nonpublic schools did not receive copies of these 
evaluation reports. No data on non-public-schooi children who partic- 
ipated in title I projects have been obtained. , . . 

One public-school official at the local level stated that title I activi- 
ties were effective in that they provided supplementary brinks they 
haven’t had and couldn’t otherwise ^afford. Another public school 
official has stated that it is too early to judge the effectiveness of title T. 

Non-public-school officials at the local level mentioned that they had 
filled out forms as requested. The lack of materials was the greatest 
need of the nonpublic sector. The nonpublic sector needs more e<fuip- 
ment. Non-p^blic-school officials were in doubt as to how much they 
had a right to ask for. Non-public-a<iiool officials are not aware of anv 
changes in educational practices that have taken plac> as a result of 
involvement in title I activities. 
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‘l^e LEA coordinator has recommended that future funds for title I 
actmties should be appropriated in April or May and should be on a 
continuing basis. He stated that in the past not enough time was de- 
vote^ to fanning title I activities, and that many people were away 
during the planning period. One of the major problems appears to be 
that of trying to keep within the intent of the legislation. 

Public-school officials at the local level explain that a history of sep- ^ 
aration between the two sectors appears to be a major problem. Prior * 
to title I there never was a need to cooperate and no machmery had been 
established for this purpose. They recommended that there be more 
fr^uent communication between the two sectors and that the leader- 
ship of the separate sectors be brought together in meeting and com- 
mittee. They also recommend that non-public-school teachers meet 
with public-school teachers in workshop activities. 

The nonpublic sector believes that a lack of communication is a 
major problem. Officials of nonpublic schools do not have an adequate 
understanding of the provisions of title I. One non-public-school official 
would^ like the public-school sector to spell out more explicitly what 
materials and services the nonpublic schools can obtain under title I. 
This same official thinks that private schools need to get involved in 
State educational conventions and associations. 

Interested citizens at the local level indicated that, since the non- 
public sector comprises such a small percentage of the school popula- 
tion, they would prefer that major emphasis be placed on proems 
which benefit the public-school students. These interested citizens are 
of the opinion that the public at large has not been sufficiently informed 
concerning the purposes and activities of title I. 

CASE L-9 

I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

Case Ir-9 is a lai^cfchool system in the northwest section of a Pacific 
coaust State. The maximum amount authorized to the State under title I 
in fiscal year 1966 was $8,166,813. One-half of the State average cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil amounted to $272.80. 

Table 17. — SEA BaHo State data, ca*e No. L-9 

Number of chiMren eUgIble - 291,937 

Number of public-sdiool children participating 66, 434 

Number of non-pnbllc-acbool children participating 1, 890 

Number of nonschool participants 40 

Eligible: Participant ratio 1:0.23 

Ex^nditnre per participant $106.27 

Tltie I expenditure rank 9(21) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 2(4) 

Tlie SEA followed one of the optional Federal formulas in deter- 
mining the amount of money available to each LEA. In union high 
schools and their districts tlie SEA gave four-thirteenths of the num- 
ber of students in each elementary district to the union hi^ school dis- 
tricts that feed into it, as apportionment of and for title 1 funds. The 
calculations of the 1963-64 State average expenditure per pupil did not 
include the number of non-public-school students. 
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In fiscal year 1966, 84.4 percent of the nw^um grant was expended ; 
the figure ror fiscal year lw7 was not available. 



County 



Grodot 



EnroHmtnt 



Moximum amount 
authortiod 



1. KIndorprtan to 12 



2. Gothon. 



10. 600 
25.900 



Total 



n.649.13a00 
* ‘755;t74.IO 

2,405.004.90 



The total number of children eligible for title I in the county was 

^*^e SEA stipulated th *t “each project ♦ * * include 

for the participation of cJiildren enrolled in i^e 

with the numte of 

nrniflpt a rea and attend"' nflf such schools.” The Sta»e guiaeiu^ j 
toined that school distncts mounting 

in thp I>1a""™p. administrators of nonpublic schools who have «hilorm 

area. Mobile equipm^t can be t^porarJy 

toSto nonpufiic schools. If required for *•>? 
of nroiect actmties, title I personnel may provide spwial swinces on 
the^noMubUc-schwl premisS. Such services m^t b^esign^ to m^ 
the specud needs of edScationally deprived 

provide for transportation of non-public-school children p 

I proiecu by non^ubUc- 
schoolchadren must be substantially comparable to those provided for 

gSd^M'mid other SEA correspondent 
imnortance ofplanning implementation of programs to mclude no 
^Eu^XS cK^It ^as rtuired tlmt a statem^ HT? 
«>ntact between the LEA and the nonpublic schools be mcluded m 

constitution does not prohibk the use of title I 
non-pubUc-school childim in imy 

taininir to the participation of non-pubho-school children m tiUe t 
S*«^up I ruling by the Attorney General. (There was a decision 

■■"onEg^ml tii I consultant, the title I 
sultantto reading, language arts, and 

review and apnroval of the fiscal year 1966 and 1957 applications. 
CJhief nonpub^o offidaU were not invi^ to “ seA*'S 

«pre- 

sentatiye, anS^the_su^t»d^^ 




foS^\?M"n publicTsEhoof ’children.^^^ dir^r «- 

plained that the community m this case^udy has f^itHe 

plement this part of their program, and they seem to be having a litt le 
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trouble communicating with each other. In other parts of the State, 
things seem to be workmg fairly smoothly.” ^ 

The archdiocesan superintendent explained that “in many other 
districts over the State, there is a better spirit of cooperation and 
much more concrete cooperation, but even in (the case-study com- 
munity) the ^irit is friendly.” 

The title 1 director described the relationship between the SEA 
and chief nonpublic officials as “excellent.” Title I has increased the 
amount of communication, but has not brought about a change of 
climate. Non-public-school officials also support this statement. The 
SEA initiated communication with the nonpublic sector and personnel 
in the State office communicate with the local public school authorities, 
and they, in turn, were asked to contact the local nonpublic schools. 

It was common opinion among both State public and non-public- 
school officials that there is a mutual respect for competency in matters 
relative to title I, but the title I director expressed this reservation : 
“nonpublic officials tend to request specific kinds of participation, to 
enhance the overall program rather than things which are remedial 
and therapeutic for the students who are academically and educa- 
tionally disadvantaged because of poverty • • • but then so do public 
school administrators, for that matter.” 

No project in the State featured dual enrollment, shared time, or 
facilities, and so forth, “but arrangements are in the worfo.” There 
has been no involvement for the noimublic sector, in any segment of 
title I evaluative process. Since title I has only been in operation from 
the summer of fiscal year 1966, there has not been enough involvement 
to evaluate. 

To better meet the needs of the non-public-school children, the 
archdiocesan superintendent suggested remedial and therapeutic phys- 
ical education. Also, he sugge^d pi^chiatric social workers. 

A major problem in carrying out the intent of title I is “the feai 
of the public school district that public school children will suffer if 
no^ublic children are given any programs.” 

The archdiocesan superintendent offered a general solution to a 
lack of non-public-school involvement in title I, “repeated insistence 
from HEW that all children can be served.” Also, “a statement from 
the nonpublic schools as to whether they feel they have received the 
help they deserved under the law, as a part of the LEA title I 
application.” 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

This LEA is one of 12 LEA’s in the county. The maximum county 
allotment for fiscal year 1966 was $2,405,004.80. 

Table 18 . — LEA data, oo9e No. L-9 



Number of children eligible 6,310 

Number of public-school children partidrating 16, 418 

Number of non-pnbUc-school childr^ p«i .Icipating 418 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Eligible: Participant ratio 1:2.67 

Expenditure per participant $103.00 

Title I expenditure rank 0 (25) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 2 (4) 
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In fiscal year 1966, there were nine separate projects under the 
general organization of thr^ programs: 

1. Model school program is located in nine core area schools where 
underachievement rate is high. These nine elementary schools serve a 
population of 6.016 children, grades k-8. Up to 90 percent of the chil- 
dren in some of these schools were below the city mean in achievement. 
Five of these schools have a heavy concentration of Negro children. 
This multifaceted program provide a wide variety of intensive serv- 
ices directed at raising the level of all the children in these schools. 
Because this program is directed at general elementary education in 
these nine schools with generally low-achievement levels, the nonpublic 
schools did not send children during the school day to the public 
school. Non-public school officials wei-e infomed of the prgoram and 
told them students were eligible to participate. During fiscal year 
1966, nonpublic children participated in some extended day programs, 
in summer school and in library usage. 

2. Elementary disadvantaged program emphasized the improve- 
ment of reading skills. During fiscal year 1966, nonpublic schools were 
informed about the reading development and library pro-ams in the 
elementary schools. They were invited to make use of whatever pro- 
grams ana facilities that could be of service to students. Some non- 
public children participated; particularly, the afterschool library 
project which included mdividual assistance to pupils. The same in- 
vitation was extended for fiscal year 1967. Specialists will be offered 
to nonpublic schools for demonstrations and discussions. All the in- 
service classes will be open to nonpublic teachers. 

3. Secondary disadvantaged program emphasis was placed on read- 

ing deficiency. Since all projects were of the in-school variety, non- 
public-school a^inistrators did not f oresoa the possibility that their 
students would be able to participate in the total effort. Tentative ar- 
rangements were made for specialists to visit nonpublic schools for 
demonstrations and discussion. _ . . 

The number of public rod nonpublic children participating m the 
fiscal year 1967 program is estimated to be as follows : 



Model school program : 

Public 

Nonpublic 

Neither 

Elementary disadvantaged program : 

Public 

Nonpublic 

Neither 

Secondary disadvantaged program : 

Public 

Nonpublic (estimated) 

Neither 



Fi$oal ywr 19«7 
»9Plicotton* 

8, 769 

264 

61 

1,737 

80 

16 

1,482 

66 

0 



The fiscal year 1966 project took place during the summer of 1966, 
and the fiscal year 1967 project betiveen September 1966 and August 
1967. The maximum LEA grant for fiscal year 1967 was $1,649,130. 

Non -public-school children participated on public school grounds 
during the regular school day, after stmool, and during the summer. 

The orientation of nonpublic personnel was “post facto” in that it 
took place after plans had been made and projecfct were ready for im- 
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plementation. The LEA spent several months trying to interpret the 
Federal and State laws, and “even so, we (LEA) went too fast right 

The LEA planned for their own needs in the puhlic 
uv ’ made these same programs available to the non- 

public schools. The assistant superintendent of tJie public schools ex- 
plained that the “tendency (of non-public-school officials) is to de- 
T they want ana to offer ideas that are not appropriate to 
For example, he explained that a nonpublic elementary princi- 
pm feels she and her schools are badly treated if she does not get 
miat she wants for her whole school, instead of limiting services to 3ie 
Mucationally deprived. In the opinion of the assistant superintendent, 
the non-public-school officials do not seem to grasp that title I is for 
the seriously poverty stricken and truly educationally deprived ♦ ♦ ♦ 
title I 18 not generalized.” 

A nonpublic principal described LEA’s cooperation in these terms: 
I can only assume that they (LEA) did ndt really intend to cooperate 
at all, but I have only come to the conclusion lately, after giving them 
pl^ty of favorable consideration.” Non-public-school officials de- 
s^bed the cooperation of local public-school principals, stating, 
There srems to be a breakdown between the upper echelons and the 
school principals.” A nonpublic principal characterized “the willing- 
ness in title I ’ as “minimal, even antagonistic.” but this seems to be an 
over-statement colored by emotion as reflected m a public principal’s de- 
scription of nonpublic mvokement, “We shared ideas together about 
what could and should be done. Some of these were discarded, others 
were used.” The public-school sector felt local nonpublic officials dis- 
play^ a great deal of interest in getting something for their schools, 
but showed “no grasp of the intent of title I.” Nonpublic teachers did 
not participate m the in-service program for title I because, as the 
^istant superintendent stated, “We just did not think of it for the 
first year ♦ ♦ ♦ although we did the second. ’ 

The public-school officials felt that local nonpublic officials “do not 
grasp what real poverty is, or what title I is for.” The LEA tried to 
arrange a public school contact for each non-public-school principal, 
usually Ae principal of the nearest public school of the same level. No 
no^uWic high school qualified for title I, because the highest rate 
of disadvantaged student enrollment was abcut 5 percent of the total 
enrollment, as compared with a rate of 15 percent as the lowest rate 
among public high schools. 

Given the fact that the LEA officials initially planned for public 
school needs, project activities were scheduled at times and in places 
convenient for non-public-school children only secondarily. In particu- 
lar, the summer project in which public school remedial teachers con- 
ducted the title I remedial reading program in the nonpUblic schools 
result^ in no scheduling problem. Also, the extended day pr<»ram, 
be^ure it was held after school hours, fit the time needs of non-public- 
school students. Programs during the regular school day resulted in 
scheduling conflicts. 

One factor which encouraged substantial participation by nonpublic 
schools was the “agitation” of an individual non-public-school princi- 
pal with public school administrators. She made ‘xonstani phone <*alls 
to public school headquarters.” 
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invoiveu mutuar respect.” Title I has “forced” tne public 
public schools into more cooperation and communicabon, and we 
(public school personnel) have managed to keep the clmate gwd. 
%e public school officials “are trying to be oatient with the non- 
public-school princmals’ inmatience, and gradually show them how 

we must operate under title I.” «v- u ^ i. 

A non-public-school principal described a high state of tension 
between the public and nonpublic schools, not at the principal level, 
but “hicher up.” There was a consensus among all officials that there 
has been an ‘improvement” in attitudinal relationships between the 

tw^ rectore^t^ of communication is polite and congenial, but limited by 
need. Unless there is some de^ite need, the public and nonpublic 

school personnel do not communicate. . , . . , - . , 

Non-public-school officials were not involved in any phase of the 
evaluation fiscal year 1966 title I projects. They did not receive copies 

of the evaluation report. . , ^ • j.- ^ 

Non-public-schocu officials felt title I was not effective in meeting 
the needs of nonpublic children ,* " tiiore has been almost no program, 

except for remedial reading. , - « ^ 

The LEA title I coordinator observed a need for “more freely work- 
ing lines of communication, and a more refined and more rerJistic 
definition of the ‘disadvantaged child’.” Tlie ar-istant superintendent 
asserted that the “non-public-school principals would m better off 
if they could understand the true intent of the remedial and thera- 
peutic kinds of programs intended by title I.’’ j , 

Non-public-school principals vowed a need for “^und workers, 
teacher aides, and more remedial reading,” and criticized the un- 
suitable criteria” for inclusion in title I programs. Criticism from 
non-public-school personnel was directed in two areas : “unsatisfactory 
communication with public officials, and not being on any of the plan- 
ning” of title I. ... , , . 

'fiiis city is in the throes of a sort of crisis m its public-nonpublic 

school relationships. A principal of nonpublic school wo^d appear to 
be one of the irritants in an already unstable situation. The adminis- 
trator very nearly answered all the areas to be covered m the responre 
to one question, ohe was not visibly an^y or upset, but 
has finally come to the conclusion that there is a conscious effort, and 
fairly determined one, not to include non-public-^hool cluldren unless 
the public schools are compelled to do so. The public-school admmistra- 
tors may have been possibly dragjging their iwt somewhat m prond- 
ing title I assistance to non-public-swiool children, but evidence al^ 
suggests that they are correct in their opinion that the public schools 
bear a much greater burden of seriously deprived clientele than do 
the nonpublic schools. This is supported by impressions from yisitmg 
schools and observing where pan^ and public-school boundaries fall 
in relation to these stricken and not-so-strickon areas. , . _ 
Communication is poor and colored by emotion. The admmistratiye 
personnel of the non-public-school system do not reem to grasp the 
exact nature or explicit requirements of tide I. Nothmg is happening 
yet to improve the situation. 
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CASE L-10 

I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

This state is located on the west coast of the United States. The local 
sdrocd-disirict is a la i ^ district and is situated in the north central 
sector of the State. 

The maximum amount authorized for this State for fiscal year 1966 
was $77,886,285.51 with 1,205 school districts elimble to apply for 
funds. A total of 1,044 districts participated in the first year’s program 
and received approval for $73,819,443 tor 1,353 separate projects. One- 
half the State average current expenditures per pupil for 1963-64 was 
$252.67. 

Table 19 . — SEA Basic State data, case No. L-^IO 



Number of children eligible 308, 253 

Number of public-school children participating 268, 761 

Number of non-public-school children participating 19, 817 

Number of nonschool participants 10, 804 

Eligible: Participant ratio 1:0.94 

Expenditure per participant. $265.09 

Title I expenditure rank 1 (2) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 3 (9) 



Title I projects reached children of all ages, ranging from preschool- 
ers to teenagers who had dropped out of high scijool. The majority of 
the activities were in the elementary schools, especially in the second, 
third, and fourth grades. In addition, title I activities often involved 
the parents of target area students. 

The State evaluation report for fiscal year 1966 states that the Fed- 
eral requirement that non-public-school children be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in title I programs opened up channels of com- 
munication between public and non-public-schoql officials. 

Ateut 8 percent of the children participating in title I activities were 
enrolled in nonipublic schoCls, most in parodhial schools. 

The moat successful activities were those which F^eral regulations 
allowed to be implemented on non-public-school facilities. These were 
auxiliary services, suCh as healthy psycholo^cal, and counseling pro- 
grams, and remedial instruction, m which tnA titie I teachers traveled 
to the nonipifblic school for a specified time each <fey or week. Cultural 
enrichment activities were also common projects involving both public 
and non-public-school children. 

Federal legislattion mandated that control over employe^ and equip- 
ment fundedoy title I was to remain in the public school district, \^ch 
would provide the services to the children enrolled in nonpUblic 
schools. 

The State guidelines for compensatory education state that LEA’s 
shall provide compulsory education services for educationally de- 
prived children enrolled in nonpublic elementaiy and secondary 
schools. Opportunities for these children to participate on the basis 
of designated target areas shall be comparable to those provided for 
children enrolled in public schools. The applicant school distoict was 
required to furnish evidence that it provided for the participation 
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of non-public>sohool cMldren wlio reside in the target areas. Such 
furnished by the public school ^strict in its project 

Joie State director of title I reported that non-public-school officials 
did not review or endorse applications prior to tiWr approval dutinR 
fiscal yew 1066. However^ non-public-sohool officials were invited to 
assist 1*1 de’ eloping guidelines. 

In tiie ^nd year of deration private and parochial schools par- 
ticipated in originating the guidelines. The puWic sector insistedon 
a oonmittee with representation from different private and parochial 
schools on the adyisoiy committee. Also. State pubHc school c^cials 
r^ui^ a joint signature by a non-public-school leader and an LEA 
o^al when a nonpublic school is m the district. 

The Stete ritle 1 director explained that Seventh I>ay Adventists 

Tn private academies not&d they had 

no ehfflble children. He foriiher stated that communications were 
imriated and encouraged by the puiblic sector since the nonpublic 
^tor often was not aware of fhe benefits. Since the piograms^were 
j not mstitutions, public school officials m^e sure the 
children were identified, even if the institution failed to do so 
At the present toe th^ is understanding and agreement about 
the previsions of the act. Earlier there was (Ssagreement because of 

mi^inderstandmg of the intent of the law, and what services what 
materials, et cetera, could be provided. ^>ervices, wiiat 

uon-pubUc-school children 

p-AbJ^lIudreS ’ o* 

, was delayed pending a ruling br 

There did not appear to be any major legal problem in this State. 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

maximiun amount authorized for the county for fiscal vpur 

nuMber of eligible children in^he 

Table 20.— LEA data, ease No. L~10 

Number of GbildreneUgible - 

Numter of public-school children parttclputingll”! V’ S? 

Numter of non-pubUc-sebool children participating ’ 

Number of nonsohoDl participants 

Eligible : Participant ratio ™ ” i . •« o9 

Expenditure per participant ZZIZIZIZI •Voo ^ 

Title I exnendltiim ninir “ — ~ i 

State expenditure (196^-64)’ n^ZZZZZZZZ 

was 

trirt pforid^ orientation activiSes for to^non^bli^ rector*^^LocS 
public school pnncipals explained that they visited Roman Catholic 
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schools and invited the school personnel to some to the public schools 
QTwi nclr niicstions if they wished. Services were offered by the pu^l ® 
sector The public sector reported that ^e Catholic sch^ls have 
8^^ g^eat^feterest, but noninterest has been shown by other non- 

’’ m l^lwrainator of title I stated that the nonpuWic s^tor was 
involved in planning projects under the guidanw of the public sector 
and that non-public-school officials were consulted concerning 

HaSSrted that the nonpublic schools had a voice in detep 

mining the final focus of projects. He further 

qfictor^uested information about non-public-school students directly 
from tlm schools. Public school officials visited the nonpublic 
to meet and talk with teachera. Non-public-school 
inservice audiovisual and reading programs within the district. 

The nonpublic sector reports that the State conducted excellent 
orientation^ activities. Non-public-school officials 
writinff guidelines and invited to regional meetings, ^e nonpubhc 
sector w^not involved in planning: proiects at the lo(»l level, althougj 
^‘SstanrsupermtendL of thl Catholic sch^l demrtment ox- 

plained that he had suggested ^me ^ere 

A principal of a local nonpublic school commented that t.^re 

ffood relations on the selection of matenals and good advice, ^e 
Dublic sector built a special classroom for children m the nonpublic 
school and provided the nonpublic school with a resource teacher for 
SiKding in grades 1 to 6. No inservice help was provided 

rSnt of the Catholic school department felt 

that this local school district is typical but not as ^od as some others. 
He reports that problems are prevalent m the suburb. 

Project activities were conducted in both public and nonpublic 
schools. Beading and library activities were earned out in the non- 

were scheduled at times and placM conymient for 
non-public-schwl children. One public school prmcipal explained Jiat 
a parent education program has been conducted both morning and 
afternoons. The public sector sent inmtations to the parents and also 
announced the program in the local papers. The sector reported 

that counseling and psychological rer^ces are offered continuodsly at 
the public school. One public school principal mentioned that its 
counselor, who is Catholm, does much infomal counseling with non- 
public-school children. It was also stated that public school readmg 

teachers were assigned to nonpublic schools. . 

The title I LEA coordinator accounts for discrepancies tetween 
the number of non-public-school children listed on the project ^Pph- 
cation and the number of those who actually participated by reporting 
that Seventh-day Adventists and some Baptiste do not parti^ate. 
The nonpublic sector explains discrepancies between the numbex cf 
non-public-school children listed on the project applications and^the 
number of those who actually participated by reportmg that service 
were provided on educational characteristics and not on economic 
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criteria. Some participated because of an educational need and not 

because of an economic need. i j • xi. 

The LEA reports that the nonpubhc schools wem mvolved m the 
dvalufttion process* The nonpublic sector reviewed soine^ but n ot 
evaluation reports prior to raeir sulunission to the State departinfent 
of education. Public-school officials were not certain whether ^e non- 
public sector receii^sd copies of these evaluation reports. The 
coordinator of title I reports that the nonpublic sector will be mvol^d 
to a greater wttent in evaluation during the second ^ar of operation. 
The public sector feels that title I projects were uffetrtive m meUbing 
the needs of non-public-school students. Heports are made to the patw^ 
and to the ap’propriate school for children m the summer progi^in. Tim 
local coordmator of title I commented that data are not ^nt to the 
nonpublic schools* The public sector reports that changes have taken 
place in the nonpublic school as a result of title I. Such changes include 
a language laboratory, library services, small groups for remedial read- 
ing, new personnel, part-time reading teacher, and the use of many 

new materials. , , . i x- 

Nonpublic officials stated that they were mvolved in evaluatmg 
projects. T -ey did their own testing and were asked to evaluate pro- 
grams conducted within their school bmldings. However, nonpublic 
personnel did not review project evaluations prior to their ^bnussion 
nor did they receive copies of these evaluation reports. During the 
second year of operation, the nonpublic .sector is doing its own pre- 
and post-achievement testing, and hence will have their own ^t 
scores and other data on non-public-school cWldron. A readii^ tether 
in the nonpublic school has imported that title I has been effective m 

meeting the needs of non-public-school children. 

The Ic -d coordinator of title I stated that there is a need for addi- 
tional personnel to run these new programs. He further reports that 
better communications are needed. He also recommends a more com- 
plete briefing on the program and suggests that perhaps applications 
could be approved faster, in order to give the LEA more time. He feels 
that no one reaUy knew the law when title I first started. One local 
public school principal reports that the major problem is individuals — 
it takes time to change attitudes. 

The nonpublic sector pr efers the servic^ to come into the non- 
public- school buildings. The assistant superintendent of the Catholic 
school department says, “A major problem is ignorance” and suggested 
hiring liaison personnel. If the service of a coordinator could come to 
an organized system of private schools, things would move swiftly. 
The Catholic sector does not have the money to do this. 

A local non-public-school principal says that psychological services 
would be helpful. Ihis same principal lists as major problems the 
lack of tran^rtation scheduling and the small number of children 
involved. This principal suggested cooperative scheduling as a solu- 
tion : “We need to know now how children will be involved, so that 
we can schedule them for it.” A second local non-public-school princi- 
pal reports that initially space was a problem, but this situation has 
l)ecn taken care of. 
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Interested citizens have reported that title I activities appear to be 
very eftective in meeting the needs of all children who are eligible. 
These citizens agree that 'both sectors should share the ^rvices of 
title I. One citizen favors joint programs while another citizen sug- 
gests greater comm mication between the public and nonpid>lio sec- 
tors. Another citizen reports that this year the children nave more 
incentive and don’t “cut school like they did last year.” 

It appears that maiy initial problems are being solved as the pro- 
grams 'begin to estiUjlish themselves and as both sectors learn more 
about acceptable programs and services available under title I. Both 
sectors appear willing to cooperate with each other, but the Catholic 
sector may well suffer from an org^anmational weakness, in that it doss 
not have a person to coordinate their title 1 efforts. 
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CASE STUDIES — TtfEDlUM-SIZED SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

I'ho case reports contained in this chapter describe the 10 mediuni- 
size school systems selected for the sample. Enrollment for these 
schools were in a range between 10,000 to 36,000 students. The geo- 
graphic distribution is cs follows : two Southeastern States, two East- 
ern States, two North Central States, one Southern State, two Socky 
Aloimtain States, and one State on the west coast. As is the case among 
the large school yy.otems, each district is located in a different State. 

Information for these 10 cases has been obtained from the same 
sources mentioned in the introduction to chapter II. The descriptions 
of State and local characteristics fallows a pattern similar to those 
cases in the previous chapter. 



CASE M-1 

I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

Case M-1 is based on a medium-size-community school system in a 
northeastern county of a Middle Atlantic State. The maximum alloca- 
tion for fiscal year 1966 amounted to $24,660,286 39. x^in<!fcy-nine per- 
cent of this authcrized amount was used. The fiscal year 1967 alloca- 
tion amounted to 85 percent of the maximum basic grant for fiscal 
year 1966, approximately $20,880,000. Again 99 percent has been ex- 
pended on funded projects. One-half of the State average current ex- 
penditure per pupil 1963-64 amounted to $287.79. 

Table 21 . — SEA Boiiv State data, case No. M-1 



Number of children eligible 85. 341 

Number of pnbllc-sdiool children participating 52. 595 

Number of non-pnbUc-achool children participating 10. 007 

Number of nonschool participants 2,051 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 ; 0. 76 

Expenditure per participant $375. 73 

Title I expenditure rank 1(1) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 1(2) 



Article 8, section 3 of the State constitution prohibits donation of 
land or appropriation of money to or for the uso of any society, asso- 
ciation, or corporation whatever. An annotation was later added and 
reads, “Authorizing school district boards of education to contract for 
transportation of ^ildren to and from schools, including other than 
public schools, is not unconstitutional.” 

In November 1966, the State attorney general ruled favorably on 
the question of shared time and shared services between the two scnool 
.systems. 

In April 1965, after the pas^ge of Public Law 89-10, the State de- 
pai’ttiient of education organized an office to coordinate the imple* 
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mentation of ESEA legislation. The staff of this office concerned itself, 
initially, with informing the local school administrators of their re- 
sponsibility under title I. U i i.1 

During the early part of the summer of 1965, even before there was 

an LEA coordinator, public school officials contacted the pastors and 
principals in^ach of the four dioceses. Th'^./ were asked to make a list 
of their needs. School administrators from Protestant parochial schools 
and from Hebrew day schools were also invited to the^ meetmgs. 

The State operates an intermediate administrative office 
county level, with a county superintendent of schools and a staff of 
assistants who are employees of the State department 
These personnel provided direction and guidance to the LEA wi.nin 

*^Tl^'^finai effort to provide assistance to the local districts was made 
by organizing members of the title I staff, members the di\^ion o 
currinilum and instruction, and members of the County Helping 
Teacher Group into regional teams. A regional team was composed of 
four members, each with a different field of specialization. The State 
was divided into four areas each consisting of a number of coumi^, 
and the team scheduled visits in each of the counties in its region. With 
this system of organization as many as 100 people have been in the held 
to assist every applicant district by giving individual assistance and 
attention in the planning, development, and operation of its proiect. 
The same approach was used in providmg a^istance to the LEA m 
the evaluation of projects. This system proved to be highly successful 
and was continued in fiscal year 1967 and will be used a^m in fiscal 

^^The^Stote title I director and his staff require that the LEA’s submit 
written evidence of cooperative planni^ and exenange with non- 
public-school personnel. Public-school officials were en^uraged and 
frequOTitly ur^ to involve non-public-school personnel m the plan- 
niX stage of projects. A December 1966 ne^letter from the Stote title 
I office restates that the key to eligibilily of non-public-school students 

is — 

Residence in the project area Identified by the LBA, and tte ^den^e 
the services of the project * * * All public ^hool 

involve their non-public-school colleagues in the planning stages ^ ttelr “tie I 
programs so that specifics of the involvement of non-pobUc-sch^ students can be 
wOTked out at that point rather than when the program is in ac^l operation. 

The State title I director was keenly aware of specific instances of 
intercommunication of both school sectors at the local level, as well as 
at the State level. 

We invite non-pubUc-school superintendents to aU our meetings. I baw re- 
eei ved not ono letter c halleng ing the inclusion of non-public-school children. There 
?as b^^s^t S Stte n^S^pers but nothing directed to my office. Even the 
n?wswoe?m>orts have decreased. As a result of this new source of intercom- 
munffin. th^ people (public and nonpublic school administrators) 
more aware of each other’s problems than they were prior to title I. InitoJy 
miblic ^hool officials felt that non-pnblic-school personnel did not know wMt was 
going on, but this has changed. Throng the efforts of the dlwesan superintendent 
(one of font in this State) and the dioce^n director of (Sovemment programs, 
they (non-public-school personnel) have become very well informed. 

Actofdingto tKb diocesan director (3!bvemment proems in this 
area, thte tomtibni^ip between the State department of education and 
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the chief non-public-school officials has jer? 8?^; Jw» S 

public-school administrators -were encouraged by the favorable 

sion at the atate level concerning shared time. 

opposition was caused by lack of mformation or fa Jure to 

tSeneeds of the educationally deprived. Opposition 

adequate explanations were made. Shared services are ren^r^ o 

nomi)ublic-£hool premises, thus increasing non-public-school dul- 

approprfations in the fall of 1965, projects had to 

approval before non-public-school personnel review them. This was 

not the case in fiscal year 1967. , ^ ^ 

The non-public-school personnel at the diocesan level knew very 

little about evaluation procedures at the State or 1^1 

vidual progress reports and test results have been sent to participating 

rot^bKKfhowever copiec of tl» LEA 

ation report were not c irculet^. Involvement m 

made non-public-scho.'>'i administrators more (M^sant of umque and 

special ne^ of educationally disadvanta^J children which are not 

being met by the existing curriculum. 

Concealed effort on the part of non-publi<>«diool administrators to Impcove 
pubuJ reMoS rid &Wic of impression that our schools exist pri- 

marUy for religious Indoctrination must be msde. 

The climate between the two sectoi*s at the State level is exemplary. 
This greatly facilitates possible participation at the local level. 

II. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The State is divided into 21 counties. County X identified 5,624r 
eligible children m fiscal year 1966 and received authorization for 
$1,618,530.96. Of the 19 LEA’s in this county, the one fdected loronr 
study rccoivod 68 porcont of tho county allocation^ and 2,694 cnilclTOn 
participated in the program. No eligibilitj/ data were available for 
fiscal year 1966; but in fiscal year 1967, 5,108 ohildren (5-17) came 
from low-income families. 

Tajble 22.— lea data, case No. M-1 

Number of children eligible — — 3, 8^ 

Number of pnbUc-school children participating 

Number of non-public-school children partidpating — 

Number of nonschool participants _ 

Eligible; Partidpant ratio 

Expenditure per partidpant ^ i n f 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (1968-64) rank 

The LEA aiiministers 28 school buildings; 14 of them are located in 
target areas. Fourteen nonpublic schools share thi^i same attendant 
area. Seven of these are in the target area. Projects approved for this 
LEA include p^uction of class size, remedial program m reading and 
mathematics, special education classes, prekindergarten and kinder- 
garten programs, health services, a summer school program, parent con- 
ference and home visits, purchase of equipment and materials, includ- 
ing relocatable classrooms. 
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Preplanning dialog between the public- and non-public-school per- 
sonnel was highly satisfactory. Wonderful rapport and articulation 
characterized these meetings. One public school principal remarked, 
“Enthusiastic, possibly more enthusiastic than some of ours. They 
are very willing to work and want all they can ^t.” E^h principal 
communicated the special needs of the educationally deprived children 
enrolled in his school. The final focus of the program was determined by 
the LEA coordinator and his staff. Some principals are unhappy 
with this arrangement. Once the project had been approved, dialog 
continued during the implementation phase. 

In this commmiity the mayor seems to have educational as well as 
political responsibilities. A 16-week in-service training program was 
scheduled in the spring of 1966 for 600 teachers and specialists from 
both systems who were mvvolved in title I. * * * Because attendance was 
poor (some teachers felt it was a waste of time; others said it was 
poorly run), the mayor refused to allow released time for teachers to 
attend the program. This caused much embarrassment to the local 
superintendent, according to a public school administrator. From a 
non^ublic-school official we note : “We felt we had hit an impasse with 
the LEA coordinator, so we went directly to the mayor.” This seems to 
be an accepted pattern of communication in this local school system. 

The diocesan superintendent and the coordinator of Government 
programs coordinate, inform, encourage, and counsel non-public-school 
administrators in this district. Data and supplementary information 
about eligible nbn-public-school students were readily available and 
were furnished on request. ... . j* 

The non-public-school children participated in the remedial reading 
and language projects. They also received health services, and equip- 
ment was loaned to the nonpublic schools. A small group of non-public- 
school students shared in the cultural program when they attended 
an opera. 

The nonpublic sector was dissatisfied with the final form of the 
approved remedial reading program. Our original proposal was to 
have a reading clinic serviced by a specialist in each of our seven 
schools. Instead they (LEA coor<iinator and stafi) bought six mobile 
units at $26,000 each. Four public schools were identified^ as project 
areas. They each received a mobile unit. The other two units serviced 
two eligible nonpublic schools. If they had not purchased these units, 
other specialists could have b^n hired. * * ♦ If money had been spent 
more wisely, additional qualified people might have been hired to help 
a greater number of educationally deprived children. One non-public- 
school principal said, “All the youngsters I’m responsible for bave 
received aid but not all the other parochial schools have fared so well. 

Promises of greater non-public-school participation in fiscal year 
1967 made by the LEA coordinator failed to materialize. Instead, signs 
of serious inequitable sharing are evidenced by the following descrip- 
tion of project activities and services : (1) Reduction of class size. Forty 
additional primary grade teachers have been hired in order to reduce 
the student-teacher ratio to no more than 1 to 20 or 24 students in grades 
K-4 in severely oveicrowded schools. From fiscal year 1967 applica- 
tion : “Since the nature of this program does not directly affect the non- 
public schools, no arrangements have been made for their participation 
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in this phase of our title I pn^ram.” Witness illogiwl inclusion 
inherent in the following statement: ‘‘Educationally disad<rantag^ 
non-public-school children only became eligible when they are taught 
by public-school teachers.” (2) A more effective i^amg program. 
Tlwelve additional reading specialists will be hired and wm be ^ignw 
to the target area public and nonpublio schools. A readmg clmic will 
be enuipped for the nonpiiblic schools. ^^Non-public-^hool children wm 
participate through the service of two mobile reading clinics and wo 
reading specialists.” (8) Expanded special education prog^. Six 
full-time teachers, fully certificated in the area of sp^ial education, 
will be assigned to work in the public school system. Each chilcr wiU 
participate 30 hours per week, up to 40 weeks in the program. 
the nature of this program does not directly affect the nonpublic 
schools, no arrangements have been made for their participar 
tion ♦ ♦ V’ (4) Expanded health se^ces for disadvanta^ children. 

Aji assistant supervisor of nurses, six school nurre^ and two sclwol 
doctors will be added to the medical staff of this LEA. Complete 
medical examinations will be given to all non-public-sdiool cMorci^ 
as well as those attending public schools located m the taiwt area. 
Interviews with three non-pubUc-school adminirta*tors failed to reveal 
evidence of the bread^ and scope of this activity. (6) Teaw^g Eng- 
lish as a second language to Spanish-speaking children. One of five 
language arts instructors will be assigned to the nonpublic schools. 
One non-public-school principal mentioned that a highly compet^t 
language arts instructor works with 54 kindergarten children m her 
school 0V6TV dftV* 

The promet director of the summer school program saidtiiat hehad 
been associated with parochial schools in implement^ the summer 
program. “The public-school teachers were impressed with the behavior 
of parochial-school children. Children from both sectors ^ along weU 
together and seemed to enjoy joint programs. Public and non-publi<^ 
school administrators were enthusiastic about the summe" program. 

Generally, there were expressions of mutual respect tor mie an- 
other’s systMn of education. The more dialog, the be^ r the undw- 
standing. (^e non-public-school principal appears reticent when she 
says, “We couldn’t evaluate their programs because we are not that well 
acquainted with them. Even where parochial schools are direct^ op- 
posite public schools with reading clinics, there has been no offer to 
share this service.” The LEA coordinator admitted this was a mistake, 
and indicated that an attempt to rectify this situation would be inade. 

A public-school principal remarked that only trouble^me children 
transfer from the parochial schools to his building. “They elimm^e 
their problems by sending them here. They also have some noncertifi- 

cated teachers on the staff.” . 

Questionnaires designed to evaluate the in-service program for spe- 
cialists and teachers of eligible students and the medical program were 
sent to non-public-school administrators. Title I project dir^tora and 
the members of their staffs assisted the LEA coordinator and his staff 
in the evaluation of projects;^ one public school principal indi(»ted 
that tht^ — ^he and other public school principals — ^want a committee 
of public- and non-public-school personnel to assist in project evalua- 
tions for fiscal year 1967. The LEA fiscal year 1966 evaluation report 
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was very sketchy. “This year if it is more substantial, we’ll be happy 
to send mem (non-public-school officials) a copy.” 

Each non-public-school child who particimted in the 1966 summer 
program was subjectively evaluated and a folder was sent to his schooi 
No test scores were sent. 

Recommendations for improving communications included one 
which ci^ed for a greater degree of oooperation^hetween title I and 
community action proems at the local Wei. There is some unneces- 
sa^ duplication of project activities. Late funding is a serious problem. 

Personnel qualifim to render special services in the field of guidance, 
psychology, and s^ial work are needed. Prior to title I, children in 
ne^ of psychological services had to* transfer to public schools. 

Qualified non-publie-school teachers should be e<msidered for staff 
positimis. Frequent complaints about insiffiioient personnel would be 
reduced and greater numbers of educationally disadvantaged youngs 
sters would be served. 

More equitable sharhig of equipmmt and materials was urged by 
imn-publio-sdmoloficiakri 

Two interected citiacns, one, a non-Catholio clergyman and the 
other a ta^ fbrce officer, were interviewed. Both are members oi the 
citinens advisory committee and are familiar with the title I program 
in the local school district. 

Prior to title I there was little or no cooperation between the two 
sectors. With the advent of ESEA legislation; the citiaens advisory 
committee, representing a variety of professional interests, wm cre- 
ated. The members act^ as liaison personnel between riie public and 
the school s^stmii. ^fThere is a feeling in this community ths^ there are 
not many disedvante^d youngsters in* parochial schools, even after 
facts have been preamited by the diocese. The diocesan superintendent 
is very alert and is increasingly aware of the poor conditions in public 
schcioli^.H = ' ■ 

“The. ESEA staff IS not spending the money as effectively as it 
shotdd be spent,” was another commit. 

Two pr^ure ^oups— namdy, die teac^rs’ nnioA and a tazp^ers 
|^quj»^were in favor of non-puoKo-sehool participation in title I ac- 
tivities. Both interviewees agreed that involvement of non-public- 
school children in title I pr^rams definitely served the educational 
needs of the community. “1 have great respect for the way the 
Catholics run their schools and train the children.” 

The LEA title I staff paid little attention to the CAC priority list of 
suggestions for projects. They were not even contacted prior to fiscal 
year 1967 applications. 

The community is not aware of the needs of youngsters in the 
Catholic schools. They tend to see the Catholic Church as a wealthy 
institution. “We Protestants need to see their (nonpublic schools) 
educational goals in a broader persp>ective. They should undertake a 
campaign of public relations to mform the community at la^ of 
their educational goals and objectives. The tax-saving element of the 
sjrstem needs to 'be emphasized. Their schools are more than just an 
extension of the parish and the home.” 

Public-school officials may fear adverse community reaction if too 
much is given to nonpublic schools. “The deeply ingrained human 
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problem of ‘let’s beep as much as we can for oureelW seems to tea 
factor which lessens non-public-school participaaon, commented one 
of the interested citisens. 

CASE M-2 

Case M-2 is a medimn school of a soijbhem New 

State. The maxiinuitt amount authorized to tins State under title I in 
fiscal year 1966 was $7,196,506.56. One-half the State average expendi- 
ture for 1963-64 was $264.06. 

Tabu 23.— SEA Basic State data, cate No. M-t 

Number of children eligible ^ 

Number of public-echool children participating — — — — • 

Number of non-pubUc-school chUdren participatiiig— — -- Jg 

Number of nonschool participants— — — — —————— -j Rg 

Eligible : Participant ratio— — — ^ 

llkpenditure per participant * — 

Title I expendiiare rank * — 

State expenditure (1963— €1) rank —— — — — — —————— 

Seven conferences were held with regional superintendy^sgro^ 




workshops and conferences, non-puhlie-school participation 

^ A t^l^l meetings relating to title 1 were Imld 
with the Executive Committee of the Assomatm Public Sra<ml 
Superintendents, the superintendents of the <>tholic 
andrepresentatives of the State AssociaUon of Independent Schools in 

^*^Su!e^idelines, distributed to each LEA- describe the non-p^lic- 
schocl requirements for title I programs and suggest servsoee and ar* 

of the expected participation bv children eniplled in 
The SEA evaluation reports for title I projwte requi^ the LEA to 
indicate the number of non-public-school children and youth ser^d, 
the arrangement, and the location in wMch sem^ were 
Throu^out the State, projects which served non-publio-school 

childtenV various arrangement were as follows: , ^ 

(a) 6 projects— 4 program conducted on public school premises. 

(b) 4 projects — dual enipUment on public school premises.^ 

(c) 12 projects^program conducted on private school praises, 
(d^ 7 projects — ^program conducted in Sr place other than a 

public or private school. \ *.u: 

There were no constitutional issues or problems evident m tms ototo 
The assistant diocesan superintendent for C5atholic schools described 
the relationships between the SEA and n<m-public-school pei^imel as 
“ffood.” They have not changed in any significant way smce the imple- 
mentation of title I. The SEA informs the dio(^n superintendent 
on all educational matters, and most communications are between the 
public school and non-public-school authorities, and pressure groups 
nave not been operative. 
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n. LOCAL CHARACTBRISnCS 

The title I project in this comnmiiitv was a remedial program to 
serve children with reading problems. A working committee was ap- 
pointed by the LEA to plan and design the title I prog^; no non- 
public-school personnel were involved on this committee, but they were 
consulted. There were four parochial schools located m ^e attendance 
area for the project. In these schools, the percentage of pupils whose 
parents earned $2,000 and under per year was too low for total in- 
clusion in the project. 



Table 24 . — LEA data, cate No. M-Z 



Number of children eligible. 
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Number of public schoolchildren partlcipatinfr-^ 

Number of non-public-school children participating ” 

Number of nonschool participants — i .o aa 

BUglble: Participant ratio 

Expenditure per participant ^ am 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (1968-64) rank 

The diocesan superintendent appointed two Catholic prin- 

cipals to work with the USA on the title I propo^L 
involved in the decision to exclude nonpublic childrp from ^ title 1 
program. The LEA officials and the two Catholic pMcipals decided to 
^^p the lines of communication open and to fmtMr disc^ the 
feasibility of offering remedial reading services to the few pupils who 
might benefit.” There were no other private schools m the attendance 
mSi The policy relative to nonpublic schools in fiscal year 1966 was 

grant for fiscal year 1966 was $221,064.29. The 

funds approv'Hi for the project were $207, 100. 

The year 1966 project was earned out between Jam^ mb, 
and August 31, 1966. In fiscal year 1967 the project took place from 

September 1966 to June 1967. i. # 

The TiFiA title I coordinator requested the appomtment of aTa- 
rocWal school coordinator in the mitial planning of title 1 

activity, and a Catholic school principal was appomt^ by the dio^n 
office of education. The title I coordinator has sought information from 
the diocesan superintendent’s office and has provided that office with 
notices regarding all developments under title I, but there was no 
“followup” by the ^ocesan superintendent. The title I coordinator was 
and is reluctant to contact lo^ parochial scshools without authority 

from the diocesan superintendent. , , , . xv t 

Parochial school personnel were not mvolved m tiie piannmg of 
title I projects, because it was determined by consultetion ^th the 
parochial school principals that the number of elimble children m 
parochial schools were very small. The parochial-school consultants 
attendod the first planning session, and later, m conference with one 
of these representatives, it was determined that there were not enough 
eligible parochial school students to make an attempt at a ewrdmat^ 
program. Information regarding the number of eligible children in 
parochial schools was requested feom the parochial school reprerenta- 
tive during the preparation of the title^I proposals, but no estimate 
of numbers was made available. Parochial-school personnel were not 
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included in inservice training programs because of their nonpartici- 
pation in th€' projects. The LEA title I coordinator believes that ntui- 
public-school teachers receiving pupils who have attended summer 
programs under title I are probably not well informed about the pro- 
grams. Information is provided by the LEA, but everything must 
be directed through the office of the diocesan superintendent and “the 
communication chain seems to break down at tHs point; word does 
not reach the individual schools, much less individual teachers.” 

It was the consensus of public-school officials that the nonpublic 
schools showed little interest in involvement in title I, except for the 
summer progrmn. 

The assistant superintendent for the diocesan schools made the 
judgment that there were too few non-public-school students to war- 
rant inclusion in title I. He explained that no information regarding 
number of eligible mrochial schoolchildren was sought for the diocesan 
superintendent’s office^ but this is in conflict with the testimony of 
the title I LEA cooidmator, and possibly reflects a lack of communi- 
cation within the diocesan office of education. 

The Catholic school liaison officer for Federal programs was not 
aware of any participation by non-public-school personnel in the plan- 
ning phase, or of any consultation with parochial school officials. She 
had not been contacted by either the LEA or the diocesan office about 
the number of nonpublic students that might have been eligible foi 
participation. 

No orientation to title I projects was conducted by the LEA for 
non-public-school teachers, and no instructions were reived by the 
non-public-school teachers from diocesan or co mmuni ty authorities 
indicating that parochial school personnel might seek such orientation. 

Parochial school pupils have been involved only in the summer 
programs under title I. Announcement of this program was made by 
mailing, directly to the parochial schools, the same bulletin that was 
used to descri]^ the program to^ public scnoolteachers and principals. 
The title I coordinator’s eiiqperience led him to conclude that direct 
communication with individual parochial schools fosters the partici- 
pation of their students in programs, while indirect co mmun ication 
through the diocesan superintendmt’s office impedes such participation. 

No title I activities in this LEA were carried out m nonpublic 
schools, and all special services provided by public-school peiwnnel 
were restricted to public schools. The operational pattern did not 
differ from academic year to summer program. 

The schedule of the title I program was such that non-public-school 
students could have participated without much difficulty, but with the 
exception of the summer program, there was no participation. 

Cooperative efforts with parochial school prmcipals and super- 
visors would not present any particular difficmties in the opinion of 
the LEA title I coordinator, but when everything has to be channeled 
through the diocesan office, the cooperative efforts never seem to get 
underway. Title I has not changed this situation in any way, “nor 
is it a matter of the individual proclivities of any particular diocesan 
superintendent ; communication just bogs down.’’^ 

A non-public-school principal stated the opmion that although 
parochial school personnel believe that the public schools offer pro- 
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grams of high qualit;^, they see no evidence on the part of public schooi 
personnel of any desire for joint programs. The only communication 
of which she was aware was uie summer school announcement, and then 
she was unsure that it was related to title I. This instance brings into 
question the quality of communication within the parochial-sc\ool 
system, as well as the nature of contacts between public school md 
non-public-school administrative officials. 

The attitude of some pastors, that participation in federally fi- 
nance programs will eventually lead to Federal imposition, was a 
significant deterrent in certam instances. 

Non-public-school personnel were not involved in any way in project 
evaluations. Advisory copies of the evaluation report were sent to the 
diocesan superintendent of schools. Since parochial-school pupils 
were not involved, there was no reason for review of the report by 
the diocesan superintendent. In answer to a question concerning the 
eifectiveness of the title I projects in meeting the n^ds of non-public- 
school students, the LEA title I coordinator explained that “we have 
no choice but to accept the conclusion of their designated representa- 
tive that the needs (of nonpublic students) in this particular regard 
are minimal.” 

A public school principal observed that the inclusion of nonpublic 
school childien in title I projects “was not automatic, and their leader- 
ship did not push for incluaon.” 

The LEA title I coordinator saw wmmunication as the major prob- 
lem, and the main cause of this difficulty as the remoteness of the 
diocesan superintendent, ahd the fact that he has » many school di^ 
tricts, with which he must deal. If it were possible for the public 
schools to work directly with parochial schools in the districts, co- 
operative efforts could oe initiated. The LEA coordinator felt that 
the initiative for making this possible must come from the diocesan 
superintendent. 

The public schools are not accustomed to thinking in terms of the 
needs of the non-public-school cMdren, and the parochial schools do 
not seem anxious to get involved in any kind of coordinated program, 
except for the summer program. The tradition of coordinated pro- 
grams does not exist in this community, and the parochial-school 
officials have not exercised any initiative to establish such prc^rams. 
If a solution is to be found it will have to begin with some formal 
structure involving active school people from both systems. 

CASE M-3 

I. STAIX CHARACTERISTICS 

Case M-3 is a medium-size local school system, the only LEA in 
the county. The county is located on the eastern border of a Southern 
Atlantic State. All 159 counties of the State were eligible for title I 
funds. A tottd of 239,789 eligible children authoiized a maximum 
basic grant of $37,342,^0.97 for fiscal year 1966. Approximately 85 
percent of this amount was allocated in fis(»l year 1967. One-half the 
State average current expenditure per pupil 1963-64 was $155.73. 
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Table 25.— SEA Bo9ic State data, cate No, US 

239. 789 

Number of children eligible- iTVim S8&084 

Number of public-school chUdi^ lS? 

Number of non-public-school children participating 

Number of nonschool participants ^ ^ 

Eligible : Participant ratio-- J 94. 09 

Expenditure per participant 9(25) 

Title I ""i::::::::::"!!'!!- iot27) 

state expenditure (196S'-W) rang 

Article 1 of the State constitution specifies that no money ^11 ever 

public tn^ury diretly 

chui^, sect, or denomination of religionists, or of any sectarian 

institution. . « a. 

However, article 8, section 2, states : 

Vntwiflistanding any other provislou of this constitution, th^eneral 
hW by Sw SSvid J for graSts of State, county, or municipal to citizens 

In dlsosarge ol .« obligations of tbo State 

to provide adequate edacatiott for its citizens. 

There is no provision for free transportation for schoolchildren 

“^^SST^'cl^tment of Public Law 39-10, the State depart- 
ment of education began rendering assistant to LEA s for the plam 
ning of the implementation of alfparts of the act, esi>^ially title I. 
Statewide and semistatewide meetings of LEA su^rim^ndents weic 
conducted by State department of education personnel Re^onai m|Bt- 
ings in each of the 10 congressional districts were attended by Lh^A 
si^rientendents and anyone else whom they wished ^vite. The 
diocesan superintendent of one or tw-o dioceses m this State did not 
attend and was not invited to attend any of the^ mretings. 

The fiscal year 1966 SEA evaluation sui)plied the following infor- 
mation: (a) The necessity for includihg eligible non-publi^school 
children in projects has been emphasized to local school admini^ratore 
through personal contacts and group conferences as well as throujgh 
print& copies of the “Act, RegiUations, and Guidelines. The descrip- 
tion of each project must contain information relative to the nature 
and extent of the involvement of non-public-school childr^ in the 
activity or servdee. If non-public-school cnildren are not to j^rtici[^te, 
the reason for nonparticipation must be satisfactorily explained before 
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provided remedial instruction, (<?) no major problems hap pisen in 
developing and implementing title I projects involving both puWic 
and non-public-school children. In a few instances it has been rather 
difficult to get public school officials to actively involve non-puWic- 
school officiSs in the planning stage rather than informing them about 
what has been done after the planning had been compl^^. 

Since projects are administered by public school officials, dirpt 
contacts with public school pupils and their parents are more easily 
made than with iion-public-school children and their parents. Public 
school pupils are mere readily accessible for ^ch activities as surveys, 
serening tests, and the dissemination of project information dinvtly 
into th^omes. 
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concerning title I were made when LEA coordi- 
natoi s of title I programs for several local school ^sterns met with 

subniSorTp" ^ 

r F 4 involvements at the State level. Two 

acceptable applications prior to the May 2, 1966, 
deadlme. Neither one centered around the church-stete iss^ ’ ’ 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

counties and into 195 LEA’s. In the 
majority of cas^the LEA is ^ autonomous administrative unit with- 
in LEA selected for this study. With 

1 - expenditure fixed at $155.73 with 

IftfiA 994 A?#*® c^ldren, the LEA was alloted a maximum grant of 

y^r l‘i66 and $750^080.00 for fiscal yeSr 1967; 
25 of the 49 public ^hools m this district were situated in poverty 
chifdr^^^ enrolled from 17 percent to 88 percent of Uie digible 

to^W r"*® for fiscal year 1966: (1) From Januarj' 

to June of 1966 a remedial readmg program was m operation for 
OTades 1-3. The summer program incfiided activities for^grades 1-7 

program which consisted of food servi^, educa- 
P^y®^cal education classes, and music for grades 1-12. 
Eligible students m grades 8-12 could take advantage of industrial 
childm? activities, and (3) services for handicapped 

Table 26.— LEA data, case No. Jf-nS 

Number of children eEgible ^ 

Number of pubUc school children partlciwittog™r " 

Number of non-public-school children particii>atlne__ oo 

Number of nonschool participants 

Eligible: Partidlpant ratio , ^ r. 

Expenditure per participant ----------- i ^ 

^tle I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank ----——IIIIIIIZZIIIZZZZI 10(27) 

® nonpublic se^tors’were made 

coordmator. He spoke with non-public-school principals 
and ^hcited suggestions for projects which would meet the needs of 
ehmble non-puWic-school children. Form letters were mailed to non- 
pnncipals mfonmng them of projects which were being 
rpnlfij^ for Amdmg. Several principals acknowledged the letter and 

fn an<yiared, faciliti^ were factors which contributed 

to the satisfactory participation of eligible non-public-school children 
m the remegal reading program. Some audiovisual equipment was 
made available to non-public-school personnel. This ty^ of participa- 
tion circumvented the problems which could have been created if busm*^ 
Had been requu’ed. ^ 
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The multiservice project took place during the regular sdioolday 
in the public schools. The expend of transportation and the time spent 
in travel accounted for the decision on the part of non-public-scnool 
administrators not to participate in this fwstivity. Generally speakii^, 
the necessity of travel to public schools greatly minimi zed non-pubhc- 

school participation. . . . . , • x ^ 

The degree of non-public-school participation in the project for 
handicapped children is not clear. The fiscal year 1966 evaluation 
report stated that 62 non-public-school children participated in this 

^ T^he fiscal year 1967 program is a continuation of the fiscal year 1%6 
program with an additional activity; namely, an inservice; training 
program for 90 public school teachers. 

Kalog has strengthened communication between the tv/o systems. 
Riblic school officials believe that the nonpublic schools have a good, 
but restricted, program and a mialified professional staff. The non- 
public schools are judged by public school officials as being weak m 
providing for th© vocationul needs of their students.^ The non-public- 
school personnel believe that the needs of the majority of yoimgsters 
in the public schools are very different from theirs, and that the 
greatest need for title I funds is in the 25 public schools in the poverty 
area. Participation has in no way been hampered by legal involvement. 

Principals of both sectors were asked to submit test data, anecdotal 
records, and informal observations as evidence of pupil growth resul^ 
ing from title I programs. The non-public-school principals ra^ivM 
test scores and other data about children who had participa^ in the 
remedial program during the second half of the 1965-66 school year 
and during the summer sessions. The involvement of a small number 
of non-public-school children did not lead to any curriculum changes 

in the nonpiiblic schools. . , xi. t -n a 

The fiscal year 1966 evaluation report was written by the LiJliA 
coordinator and his staff. Principals of both systems saw the completed 
report but did not receive copies of it. . , . j x 

LEx\ officials indicated a need for additional funds in order to pro- 
vide for the needs of a greater number of eligible children. Other 
recommendations for future projects focused on: (y psychological 
services, (2) special assistance for slow learners, (3) after schwl study 
centers, (4) remedial mathematics classes, and (6) general health 

service programs. „ , , , , 1 1 . j j xi. 

Two interested citizens, a member of the local school board and the 

director of county welfare, recommended a greater diversrty of sum- 
mer programs staffed by experienced personnel. Both of these people 
firmly believed that all eligible children are entitled to title I assist- 
ance regardless of the type of school they attend. 

CASE M-4 



I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

( lase M-4 describes a local school disrtict located in an Ea^ern State. 
The organization at the local level mirrors that of the State level. 
Three major types of schools exist; namely, the publicly supported 
integrated schools, secular private segregated schools, ^ud nonj^iblic 
church-related schools. Based on a per pupil average of $179.10, the 
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maximum allotment fiscal yw 1966 was $30,619^4.20. Funds 
actually committed during that period totaled $20,869^)05. 

Tablb 27^^JBA Btuie State Oata, case ilTo. M-4 



Ntunber of eligible. — — 170, 062 

Number of public school children partidpeting — — 118,035 

Number of nou*publi(NMbool children participatiBg — 088 

Number of nwsohool partidpants 8,186 

Eligible : Participant ratio — 1 :0. 70 

Expenditure per participant ; ... 81T8.68 

Title I expenditure rank 8(6) 

State eaipenditare (1963-^) rank ...... 8(24) 



The State requires that LE A’s conta^ private school personnel with- 
in the district and offer them any services for which they are eligible. 
Such srevice as loans of equipment, inaervice training, special testing, 
and guidance services have been accepted. TLe responsibility for the 
programs has been entirely with the LEA’s. During the summer, 
there was a reasonable ratio of attendance of private school children ir 
public school programs. 

Although there were not “cooperative” projects in this State, public 
school officials experienced no particular difficulty with elimble private 
schools since most secular private schools refused to consider the serv- 
ices available under Public Law 89-10, title I. Public school officials 
suspect this lack of interest may be due in part to the reluctance of 
private school administrators to become involved with Federal aid to 
education. Furthermore, many private schools h^e not qualified by 
filing 441-C in connection with civil rights lerislation. 

It appears that State law might have played a simificant role in 
inhibiting the participation of non-pubhc-school cmldren. Private 
school children eligible to participate m title I activities are prevented 
by law from being transported in public school buses to a public 
school for participation. Further, a title I employee cannot legally 
teach in a private school. Services tor the private school child woiud be 
provided in the public school. In addition, ^e State uses a tuition grant 
for parents who do not desire to send their children to an integrated 
public school. This grant permits these children to attend nonpublie 
schools. Such grants, however, were not extended to the parents of 
children who attended Catholic schools. 

Non-public-school officials at the remonal and/or State level felt 
that the nonpublic schools were invited to participate in title I pro- 
gram which were geared to meet the needs of the public schools. One 
major problem seems to be that the needs of the nonpublie schools are 
not being given equal consideration with the needs of the public schools. 
Furthermore, the nonpublic schools were invited to participate on^ 
after the projects had been completely setup. While public schcml offi- 
cials seemed to be willing to allow the nonpublic schools to participate 
in programs already planned, they did not seem willing to allow the 
non-public-school personnel to help in designing the projects. Finally, 
non-public-school officials are of the opinion that the main reason for 
not including a greater number of eligible non-public-school cliildren in 
title I projects appeared to be the misinterpreintion or the rigid in- 
terpretation of the law. 
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n. LOCAL CHARACTERMTICB 



The maxinuun LEA allotnieiit under title I for fiscal year 1966 was 
$5i9, 927,30. The total amount expended during that same fiscal y^r 
was $357,460.91. Three projects were funded: .(l) selected reading 
readiness, (2) an academic, cultural, and educational enrichment pro- 
gram, (3) a dynamic summer program for deprived, mentally retarded 
children. 

Table 28 . — LEA data, ca$e No. M-4 



Number ot children eligible 

Number of public fiCbool children participating 

Number of non-public-school chil<’Ten participating 

Number of nonschoo' participa. ~<i 

Eligible : Participant ratio — 

Expenditure per participant 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 



2,608 

1,796 

1 

0 

1:0.62 

1200.02 

4(9) 

8(24) 



Public school officials at the local level felt that the Roman Catholic 
parochial schools showed the most interest in participathig in title I 
activities. However, as only one nonpublic school qualified, they as- 
sumed there was little need to involve non-public-school officios in 
planning title I projects. Also, because of the small number, of eligible 
non-public-school pupils, communication between public and non-pub- 
lic-s5iool officials was rather infrequent, though, what ^d occur ap- 
peared to be fruitful. Public school officials are of the opinion that the 
income limitation does not allow for any great degree of participation 
of lum-public-school children. 

A non-public-school official at the local level stated that the needs 
of the non-public-school children were not m^ ^cause their needs 
were not included in the planning proeet^. In addition, there has been 
very little communication between public and non-public-school offi- 
cials regarding title I and seldom, if ever, do public school officials 
initiate contacts. It appears tliat the times and places scheduled for 
title I activities, and also the lack of transportation, limited to some 
degree the participaion of non-public-school children. 

Public school officials felt that only direct aid to non-public-school 
children could better meet the needs of these children. They further 
stated that nonpublic schools should be provided with regular class- 
room teacher aides and ithat teaching-aid materials should be made 
available to eligible noimublic schools. 

Non-public-school officials recommended that they be invited to 
participate in the planning of future projects so that the nwds of 
non-public-school children will be given eaual conaderation with the 
needs of public school children. They would also like to have mobile 
units made accessible to nonpublic ^hools; visual equipment housed 
in nonpublic schools; special teachers made available to nonpublic 
schools in the areas of guidance, art, science, reading, and free Muca- 
tional TV and radio. 

The field survey coordinator made the following observations : 



Although there are a number of sectarian «c4iools located in the local school 
district, the only nonpublic school participating in any manner whatsoever was 
a Catholic parochial school. Even in this case the number participating was at 
best minimal. According to the public school personnel, every means was uwhI 
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to acquaint the schools with the pctentlal Invest^ 

the secular schools did not even attempt to quall^. O^y 

actively applied and then only a small number of studen^ qualifle^ccord^ to 

the rigid interpretation of the requirements of title I legislation The 

wage limit of $2,000 was used time and time again to explain the small number 

of eligible nonpublic students. 

He went on t j report : 

While cooperation was expressed to a degree between both systems, It was 
evident that it was of a token nature. There was a degree of resp^t tor each other 
as professional educators. Knowledge of title I in its local applicatior was con- 
fin^ essentially to the coordinator and the director of i^truction on t^ local 
leveL Nonpublic persoimel seemed to be interpreting it (guideline tor title I) 
broadly. The interpretation was very rigid and traditional. On the State lev^ and 
the local level there has been an attempt to inform the administrators, but it does 
not seem tos,have worked. There appears to have been a definite Improvement m 
the relatioiiS between the public and the nonpublic school systems as a result of 
title I projects. 

riASE NO. M-5 



I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 



The county school system described in this case report is located in a 
North C' ntral State. The State’s maximum ESEA title I allotment for 
fiscal year 196« was $18,378,029.01. Half the State average curi-ent 
expenditure per pupil for 1963-64 was $230.01. Basic descriptive data 
for the State are summarized in table 29. 



Table 2d.—8EA Ba»ic State data, case No. MS 



Number of children eligible 

Number of public school chllt reh participating 

Number of non-public-school children participating. 

Number of nonschool participants — — — - — 

Eligible: Participant ratio 

fx^nditure per participant 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank— 



79,901 

115,904 

16,233 

0 

1:1.65 
$131. 10 
6 (14) 
6 (14) 



Steps were taken by the State educational agency m dwelop mitia- 
tive by local admini^rators in contacting non-public-school officials. 
The SEA made attempts to encourage LEA personnel, from the very 
beo'inning of the planning of title I, to c omm u n icate and work with 
elimble non-public-school administrators of schools enrolling a stip- 
ulated percentage of children from low income families. These steps 
were reemphasSed through meetings, private conversations, bulle- 
tins, and letters to the LEA coordinator. A State official has declared 
that in cases where non-public-school children were not included in 
project applications, the State department required that adjustments 
be made in the proposals. This same official said that title I has in* 
creased the degree of commimication between public and non-public- 
school administrators. Almost all communications have been initiated 
bv the public sector, but most of the respond of the private sector 
has been immediate and positive. He also mentioned that there se^ed 
to be a feeling that private education has not always been of high 
quality. Title I activities have had a positive eff^t. ^ 

The question of nonpublic particimtion has been raiseu with legal 
authorities, and a ruling is pending. However, the State attorney gen- 
eral appears to be in no great hurry to settle this matter. Meanwhile, 
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the State department of education, local educational agencies, Iwal 
public and non-public-school personnel are proceeding with title I 
activities. Only one pressure group seenK to be operating. Its membra 
are advocating more and more direct involvement of the nonpubhc 
sector in title I activities. This group would like to wnte projeds 
imd to receive funds directly rather than indirectly through the pub- 

f^ Mstricts did not submit applicatiohs for title I funds. Some 
of these local school boards and/or administrators were h^itant about 
applying because they did not have the resources to satisfactorily im- 
plement potential projects. Two or three districts did not submit pro- 
posals because those responsible for such decisions harbored negative 
feelings toward Federal aid. Some of the districts that did not apply 
for tiUe I funds in fiscal year 1966 submitted proposals in fi^l y^ 
1967. A manpower Portage of professional educators throughout the 
Slate created a serious problem. Approved projects could not be im- 
pl^ented, in some cases. Othei’s could only be implemented on a 
limited basis. A lack of Imowledge of how to teach the educationally 
deprived created frustration throughout the State. _ ^ ^ 

Problems experienced in developing and implementing ]omt proj- 
ects were (1) non-public-school personnel demanded services m a 
greater proportion tWn their children should receive, (2) some non- 
public-school principals did not want to identify the residences of the 
children they deemed eligible for title I activities, (3) the superin- 
tendent of the non-public-school system communicated with agencies 
or persons other than the SEA and secured information which was 
not appropriate for this State, (4) irresponrible newspaper reporters 
misinformed the public about title I legislation and about local title I 
a .tivities. T^ misinformation was carried in the daily newspaper 

and in the diocesan weekly newspaper. uv j 

A recommendation for revising the legislation regarding public ana 
nonpublic participation is to make it mandatory for the nonpubhc 
school to furnish public school officials with the names, pla^ of resi- 
dence, and special educational needs of eligible non-public-school 

children. , , ... uv 

The field survey coordmator did not mterview any non-public- 

school officials at the State or regional levels. 



n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 



The maximum LEA title I allotment for fiscal year 1966 was 
$493,371.45. Almost the entire amount was expended. Approximately 
85 percent of the fiscal year 1966 maximum grant was authorized in 
fiscal year 1967. 

Table 30 . — LEA datu, oaso No. MS 



Number of children eligible — - — - — — : — — — — — 

Number of public school children participating 

Number of non-public-school children participating.... — 

Number of nonschool participants — — — — — — — - 

Eligible: Participant ratio 

Ex^nditure per participant — — — 

Title I expenditure rank — 

State expenditure (196&-04) rank — — — 



2,145 

1,870 

186 

0 

1:0.96 

$289.85 

3(6) 

6(14) 
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Non-public-school children participated in each of the four projects 
inducted on the local level. The local evaluation to the State reads, 
in part, as follows: 

Cooperation with nonpnblic schools has been rewarding. Bepresentatives of 
nonpnbUc schools were involved in the original planning idiase of title I projects. 
The same bnlletins of information and personal contact with sAool p^w>nnel 
were employed in disseminating information on the Implementatimi of the proj* 
ects with nonpnblic schools as with public schools. Participation of nonpnbUc 
pnpils in the summer projects was excellent. A teacher^a individual appraisal, 
in writing, of the achievements, attiitodes. Interests, and talents of each student 
was sent to the nmi-public-school principals for use in followup procedures. 

When interviewed by the field survev coordinator, one non-public- 
school official at the local level made the following' comments : 

Public school officials indicated a willingness to involve nonpublic schools in 
Federal programs. Non-pnblic-school officials were not involved in the actual 
planning of the specific projects and were not consulted in the determination 
of the focus of projects. Public school officials did not ask for information re- 
garding students who might participate in title I projects. Non-pubUc-school 
personnel did identify students who were eligible to participate in the projects. 
Non-public-school teachers did have an opportunity to participate in inservlce 
programs. 

This same individual indicate that there is a move in the non- 
public ^ctor to provide a position for a person who might serve as 
a coordinator of Federal programs. He views this as a very positive 
move. 

The field survey coordinator has reported his general perceptions 
of the local title I program as follows: 

This program has been planned and implemented from the central office. As 
a result, only one person has an adequate overview of the total program. Prin- 
cipals and even project directors are not at all familiar with the title I guide- 
toes and were hard pressed to give specific reactions to questions regarding the 
focus or goals of the program. These people had little information regarding the 
degree of participation of non-pubUc-school children in title I projects. 

There are definite organisational problems in the nonpublic sector. The diocesan 
superintendent, after conferring \tith State department personnel, determined 
that the situation called for local rather than State or regional direction. Thus 
tte local non-public-school principal was designated as the cmitact person for 
Federal programs. This principal, however, has a full-time job running an under- 
staffed high school and does not have the same authority over principals which 
a local superintendent of schools would have. This is not to say that the various 
non-public-school principals do not cooperate but rather that the high school prin- 
cipal has been given the responsibility for coordinating Federal programs with- 
out the authority to do so. 

The nonpublic high school principal mentioned that there had been talk 
regarding the appointment of a diocesan coordinator of Federal programs. While 
this would certainly be better than the present situation, it would still leave 
much to be desired. Attempting to coordinate programs in one city of the State 
from a central office in another city of the State would present a number of 
problems. Such problems would, of course, be compoimded by attempts to co- 
ordinate programs in other counties and cities located within the diocesan 
boimdaries. 

The field survey coordinator went on to report : 

A word of explanatimi as to why I >talked only to the high school principal 
is in order at this point. When my trip was planned, a aeries of meetings were 
set up with sermral non-public-school peoifie. However, the high sdkool principal 
met with the elementary scho<fi futoe^ls, and they decided that they should 
not meet with me because they were not involved In titie I programs. In fact, 
he wished to talk to me primarily to find out why nonpvffillc schools In the local 
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lurea were 

I told Wm how nonptibUc ac^te Non-oobllc-achool personnel were under 

5SSSSFSr3Ssssss-“ 

CASE M-6 

I. STATE CHAEACTEBIffnCS 

Case M-6 involves a medium school system of «■ 
eaSTm the Central 

946 S®The »* P«“® T/fh; 

TABUS Z1.-8EA Baiic State data, ease 2fo. MS 

242,011 

Number of children * 1 * ^ 

Number of public sdiool 2S, TOO 

Number of non-public-school children participating 0^ 

Nttmb6r of nonschool participants————— ^ 1:0.54 

mUrtbie: Partteipnnt raitlo^ ^ $18L»2 

Expenditure per participant- — — “““ “ 2(3) 

Title I expenditure — * *" II - 

State expenditure (1908-64) tank ---- 

wSlSwtos^’Cl^rrte^^^ 





County data 


Gradac 


Ennilnwnt 


Maxbnuin amount 
authorbod 


1. District In r4$a study 


Kindenarton to 12 


19.700 

•.500 


$461,633.00 

144,671.58 








•06.304.96 


The total number of 


children eligible for title I in tlie county was 
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level) inclu<^n^ parochial school representatives^ in advance of all 
pr^ect writing’ 

The State was divided on a county line basis into nine r^ions. A 
title I regional supervisor was assigns to service each of these regions, 
with the exception of the large metropolitan areas where two super- 
visors were assigned. The title I staff held seven regional workshops 
covering the State in the summer of 1965. 

The nc^ds identified on a statewide basis: reading, language arts, 
study skills, and library use. Reading improvement programs ac- 
coimted for approximately 70 percent or the compensatory educational 
activities in this State. 

The most serious deterrent in the development of an effective and 
efficient statewide program for title I was the acute shortage of per- 
sonnel: administrative, general teaching, and specialists. 

Article VIII, section 3, of the State constitution prohibits public 
school employes from teaching on the premises of a nonpublic ^ool. 
Mobile educational equipment may be placed on the premises of a non- 
public school on a loan basis. No wiring, construction, or attached 
fixtures can be approved. Work-study pro^ams for non-public-school 
students have not been approved in this State. 

The State holds that mobile units are legal as long as they are used 
for both public and nonpublic schools. A unit may not serve nonpublic 
schools only. 

Catholic officials are disturbed by a ruling barring services and 
equipment from nonpublic premises. The diocesan director of Catholic 
schools testified to this opinion, and Catholic officials “wonder why he 
(the Attorney General) has not ruled on the question.” There is a popu- 
lar conception, especially on the local level, tnat the Attorney General 
made this ruling. This is not true; it was a ruling of the legal counsel 
to the SEA. 

The State director of title I and six regional supervisors for the SEA 
were involved in the review and approval of fiscal year 1966 appli- 
cations. There were change in the process for fiscal year 1967, out 
non-public-.school officials did not participate in the reviewing process. 

All LEA project applications were studied for the inclusion of non- 
public-school studente. In areas whers the SEA has received complaints 
from non-public-school leaders, the SEA has held “conferences both 
with people from public and nonpublic schools to iron out the 
problems.” 

A regional non-public-school official considered title I information 
from the State level incomplete and unclear. The diocesan director for 
Catholic schools claimed: “The State never makes completely clear 
exactly what is permissible and what is not, and reasons for decisions 
are not always given.” 

Before 1964 there was little or no contact between public- and non- 
public-school officials at the State level. Since 1964, there has been 
much more extensive involvement. The relationship between the public 
and non^blic educators was described as “generally good” by a SEA 
official, llie non-public-school officials felt that the “State is becoming 
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a lifflft more heloful and informative as time goes on;” The appoint- 
minfof^^inSu^to the SEA title I offi*^, completely m cWge 
S Ue rSatio^ip with nonpublic schools, is present^ bemg con- 

This is a good and constructive step as far as 

Scials are convinced that the SEA personnel do not understand the 

® Tte'nubUrS*taitiated communications with nonpnolic officials 
f fVift level but public school officials at the local level are more 
Wii w to tawt nlpSw Officials in the title I program than th^ 
Tt th^StarCr iSonnation has been sent to non^ublic-schcml 
officials intermittently, but according to 

have had to tahe the initiative on several occasions m seearngiiw^ary 
information, and our efforts have frequ^tly bwn jj 

The LEA involved in this case, accordmg to Catholic dioce^n 
di^torfd^not reflect the typical interaction ^ton publ^ 

publiciS^to^t participation m title I 

problem in carrying out the intent of o-p a and a tendency 

dirp/'ted to a lack of clear information from the SEA, ana a ^ 

K t^ rnu^ title I money into administrative salaries, and not 

enough into the title I programs themselves. 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The title I program is essentially composed of reading, artj 
theranv musirSctive physical education, and cultural enrichment 
a^p^Jg^’S^^i^nal |yWcal, social, 
n«»tic services available. The program wm desimed to im^ 
educational and cultural aspirations ThTm^m 

of heavy concentration oi social problems _^d pave y. . , 

obiective of the project was to change the tolf concepts and 
leTOls of aspiration of the individuals withm T^ij. 

target area included the “aj% to 

dren, although other “pockets” of disadvantaged children are to oe 

found in other parts of the commimity. «!Pnarated socio- 

The school district contains schools <>* 
economic backgromids. About 25 percent of ffieSion 

of culturally deprived. The ^vere leammg P^^*^ J",*?® 
predominantly confined within the project a^. TOe title I ^l am 
for fiscal year 1967 was a contmuation of the fiscal year 1966 pro^iam 

with little or no change. 
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The title I program was focused on 13 schools in the district, 
including four nonpublic schools : < 



School 



Public: 

1 .... 

2 .... 

3 

4-... 

5 

6 

7 



Total 

onrell- 

mont 



Gradoa 



Nteont 



Numborof NumborcT 



ocoflOfflicaHy oconomically oduaotioiMliir 

doprivo<l> dopr|vod> dopilvad> 



475 

693 

393 

321 

374 

675 

542 

911 



Kindatiartan to 6. 

do 

-...do 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

7to9 



9 




AV W ................ ............. ............ 


Totil 


5,272 


.4....... A.. ...........A 


•tbelfe: 

10 


412 


ItoS. 


11 


2M 




12 - . . 






Tbtti 

13 UrtlMfin 


A 

1,035 

98 




TotH 


5,400 





• Nat avaHablt. 



Table 32 . — LEA data, ca$e No. 



Number of children eligible 1, 737 

Number of public school diildren participating 4, 318 

Nundier of n(m-publlCH8chool children participating 1, 128 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1:2.02 

EJxpenditnre per partidpant $06.00 

Title I expenditure rank 9 (28) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 2 (3) 

The fiscal year 1966 project began on January 31, 1966, and ended 
A^stl5,1966. 

Tne maximum basic grant (fiscal year 1966) for the LEA was 
^61,633. The amount actually expended in 1966 was $361,884.67, leav- 
ing$99,748.12 in imused funds. 

^e program took j)lace during the re^ar ^hool day, on public or 
other than non-public-school grounds. Catholic school students par- 
ticipated in the reading and speech services, and the Lutheran school 
students in the reading class. 

The entire title I program of this community, as it affected non- 
public schools, was worked out cooperatively with the ofiicials from 
nonpublic schools. At least six planning sessions for the title I pro- 
posal were held in fiscal year 1966 at wich the diocesan director of 
Catholic schools was in attendance. At least one Lutheran representa- 
tive also attended. 

The office of the superintendent of public schwls invited the Cath- 
olic diocesan director, the Catholic school principals, and a Lutheran 
school principal from the target area to meet late in 1965 to react to 
ideas and to propose their needs. There were several other subsequent 
meetings. The Catholic school personnel suggested a number of needs 
and all their proposals were incorporated into the first draft of the 
title I document. The Catholic school authorities requested a mobile 
unit with equipment for speech therapy, remedial math, and remedial 
reading; and the Lutheran school suggested an accelerated reading 
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class. Initially, some services on the premises of nonp^lic 
were planned, ind the local school boarS attorney ^Jga^ded aU of th^ 
requeete to be legal. The local board was moving ahead on th^ idea^ 
but the State ^denly turned down a number of these ideas without 
explanation.” Non-public-school officials were never able to obtom a 
satisfactory clarification from the SEA. One non-pubhc-schrol officid 
comment^, “State authorities kept saymg that if we pushed the» 
ideas we would end up ^tting noth^; so we ^ 

what we could get.” AU of the non-pubhc-school officials felt that toere 
was ample opportunity for non-phblic-school personnel to contribute 
ideas to the program at the local level. Local pubhc school officials were 
open to ideas and considered them fairly and thorougWy. 

^When the first plans were turned down by the State, the non-puWic- 
school officials were involved in efforts to set up alternative plans. The 
solution provided a flexible bus service to transport non-pubhc-school 
students to and from the public schools. There was copfusion pver the 
legal wording used in Ae application. Some non-pubhc-s^wl omcis^ 
feel that some of the original ideas would have obtamed SEA approval 
if the proper wording had been employed, “because the things 
have been done elsewhere in the State.” The public school officials at 
the local level “seemed as much in the dark” as their non-pubhc-school 
counterparts concerning the State guidelines for title I. 

Non-public-achool personnel were not included in the inservice pro- 
grams tor teachers ot title Ij because none of these teachers are title 1 

staff members. . . -i u 

Operations for fiscal year 1966 did not get underway until F^ruary 

1966, in great part due to delays in processing the proposals, hor aU 
practical purposes, the fiscal year 1966 program has been continued tor 
fiscal year 1967, but a cutback to about 80 percent of the level of 
funding in fiscal year 1966 occurred in fiscal y^r 1967. ^ 

Due to statutory limitations project activities could not to meally 
timed and located for non-pubhc-school students. Within^the fram^ 
work of that limitation, public school officiah have been flexible and 
adaptive in scheduling the activities to meet the n^ds of the non- 
public-school students. In fiscal year 1966 no bus service was available. 
Non-public-school officials stated that they would not have their stu- 
dents participate in fiscal year 1967 if bus service w^ not arranged. 
A nine-passenger bus was purchased with title I fmids and is opiat- 
ing. A non-public-school principal commented, “The public school 
o^ials go out of their way to adapt to our schedule. An elaborate 
busing service was established so that non-public-school students wuld 
be transported to virtually any activity at any time in the title 1 pro- 
gram wUhout losing more than 10 to 15 minutes of time, overall, in 

^^on-public-school students have participated extensively in all pro- 
grams offered under title I. Some testing services to ^reen pupils for 
title I, and health services were provided on the premises of nonpublic 
schools. This was illegal in terms of the State policy, but the public 

school people quietly went ahead.” 

Special senses for nonpublic schools which were made available 
included a remedial reading teacher, a remedial speech teacmer, and a 
correctionist for perceptual and motor deficiencies (non-public-scbool 
grounds). These were not offered to nonpublic schools dunng the sum- 
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mer, but the “umbrtlla program” (cultural enrichment) was main- 
lined for non-public-scnool students. A lack of qualih^ personnel 
in the title I program was not a problem in this community, although 
this proved^ to be a prevalent problem throughout the State. 

.. Before title I, the relationship between public and non-public- 
school personnel was “cordial,” but there was little contact between 
them. A new superintendent of public schools in the school district has 
c*mtributed to thiG change. As the title I coordinator explained, he 
“has gone out of his way to develop rapport with the strong Catholic 
element in the commimity.” There is close cooperation and continuous 
contact between public and non-public-school personnel particularly 
at the teacher level, though also at the principal level. There have 
been no complaints from non-public-school principals, teachers, or 
parents, concerning the title I program. The policy that frequent con- 
tact is valuable and important eminates from the superintendent to 
the entire school system at every level. The feeling prevails that every- 
one vwll gain if cooperative arrangements are established. 

There is no formal mechanism for regular contact between public 
and non-public-school pen^nnel at the level of local administration, 
but non-public-school officials are free to present complaints or sug- 
gestions at jmy time. 

Non-public-school personnel were not involved in the project evalu- 
ation. All evaluation was based on data gathered by public school 
personnel who admini^ered the progranM. Many non-public-school 
personnel did not realize that an evaluation of the title I program 
had been made. 

Public school officials e:^ressed a desire to provide non-public-school 
personnel with certain critical equipment and supplies that have been 
provided in public schools under title I. Also, they would like to es- 
tablish a “cooperative teacher” program to provide non-public-school 
teachers with assistant teachers and, in addition, folding partitions to 
help cut down on the laige class size that exist in nonpublic schools. 
( A^l of the^ are prohibits by State law.) 

All public and non-public-school personnel recommended that the 
State ruling be reversed. They referred to it as “stupid” and “ri- 
diculous.” They could work more efficiently, flexibily, and economically 
without this legal encumbrance. It is important to note that every 
official on the local level, both public and nonpublic, including the su- 
perintendent and the coordinator of title I, were under the impres- 
sion that the legal decision involving title I was the result of a ruling 
by the Attorney General. As it is evident in the State description, this 
is not the case. 

Non-pubHc-school officials expressed a need for semimobile equip- 
ment to bring remedial instruments and services to the non-public- 
^hool premises, public school personnel to teach and conduct services 
in nonpublic schools, and a center to provide instructional j^ms, audio- 
visual ^terials, ^uipment, et cetera. They criticized the lack of in- 
formation and unjustifiable rulings at the State level. 

The Catholic educational sector also expressed a need for an indi- 
vidual within their educational organization who would be assigned 
full time to work with title I at the Federal, State, and local levels. 
The diocesan director does not have enough assistance, with the result 
that Catholic school principlas are not kept adequately informed, and 
constant contact is not maintained. 
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CASE M-7 

I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

This is a Southern State which borders on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
county and the local school system are located in the northwest comer 
of the State. The local school system is of medium size. The maximum 
amount authorized for this State under title I for fiscal year 1966 was 
$38,344^21. The amount of funds actually committed was $24,320,* 
105.16. One-half State average current expenditure per pupil for 1963- 
64 was $190.50. 

Table 33. — SEA Basic State data, case No. M-7 



Number of children eligible — 201,282 

Number of public school children participating 134, 075 

Number of Lon-public-school children participating 4, 707 

Number of nonschool participants 687 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 : 1.44 

Expenditure per participant — $175.12 

Title I expenditure rank 4(6) 

State expenditure (1063-64) rank 7(21) 



The State interim rej^rt of December 1965 states that all local edu* 
cational agencies have oeen advised by the State education agency to 
contact the private school officials in their localiti^ so that the private 
sclioolchildren eligible for title I services will be given the opportunily 
to participate in the programs. This State is unique in mat public 
school officials have had good relations with private schools for years. 

The State evaluation report for fiscal year 1966 states that, of the 
67 LEA’S in the State, only 41 were eligible to participate in title I. 
Only 38 chose to participate. The report also states that the nonpublic 
schools of this States were found not to be in compliance with the pro- 
vision of title VI of the Civil Eights Act of 1964, and by virtue of this, 
were not eligible for participation in title I programs. However^ some 
of the LEA^ provided activities during the summer in which children 
participated who normally attended the nonpublic schools during the 
regular school session. 

The field survey coordinator did not interview any school official — 
either public or nonpublic — at the State or regional level. 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The maximum amount authorized for the county for fiscal year 1966 
was $2,043,112.50. The total number of eligible children for the county 
was 11,332. The county and the local school system are coterminous. 

Table 34 . — LEA data, case No. M-7 



Number of children eligible 11,332 

Number of public school children participating 10, 721 

Number of non-publie-school children participating 611 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 : 1.00 

Expenditure per ijartlcipant .$170. 00 

Title I expenditure rank 5(12) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 7(21) 



The field survey coordinator did not interview any non-public-school 
officials at the local level. The perceptions of the public scliool officilds 
who were interviewed are as follows : 
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The public school sector at the local level reports that letters were 
sent to the nonpublic school « which were eligible to particmate. Two 
orientation meetings were held. January 16, 1967. was the <mte of the 
last meeting held. In addition to these meetings, there has been occa- 
sional telepWe conversation. ^ • 4. 

The nonpublic sector is ve^ anxious and wants to participle. 
Representatives of the nonpublic sector were not involv^in plannmg 
projects. They were informed of what would take place. The nonpublic 
sector was in on the discussions but had no voice vmen it came to fom- 
ing policies nor did the nonpublic sector have any voice in determmmg 
the final focus of title I programs. , . , ^ 

The parochial school officials were asked to fumish uata concernmg 
their students and this data was made available as req^ted. The 
Census Department of the LEA keeps this census data. The Census 
Bureau receives periodic reports from the diocese. 

The summer 1966 workshop for kindergarten teachers was on a fee 
basis. Parochial school people did not attend. Parochial school wople 
were invited to attend an inservice meeting but did not attend this 



either* 

There is an exchange of grades and progress reports resulting from 
the summer school ennclunent program and the kinder^rten program. 

Since parochial school chilaren are in school at the same 
those in the public schools, they only participate in the after-sc^ol 
program, the kindergarten program, and the summer program. Tlie 
after-school library hours make it possible for parochial school young- 
sters to participate. There is also an after-hour physical educational 
program. The parochial school youngsters were also invited to partici- 
pate in the cultural improvement program. Due to school hours, the 

after-school program is the most popular. 

The summer schools operated on a fee basis in 1965. In 1966, there 
were no fees in target schools. This provided for a wider participation. 

Health examinations and services were extended to all who attended 
the kindergarten program. Readiness tests, pre- and post^sts, were 
given. Counselors were available on an individual basis. There have 
oeen adjustments in the first-grade program due to a better readmess 
in pupils going through the kindergarten experience. 

No activities were carried out in nonpublic schools. No public school 
personnel were assigned to nonpublic schools. 

The State evaluation report for fiscal year 1966 menhons a spring 
and summer enrichment program conducted in the LEA. Students 
from qualifying schools were transported to the civic auditorium in a 
nearby city where they observed and heard a full-scale symphony 
orchestra. Concerts were provided by the city’s symphony society in 
junior and senior high schools with a smaller, but complete, symphony 
orchestra. During these concerts, there were instrumental solos as well 
as excerpts from the standard operas. The symphony conductor made 
appropriate comments during these performance pertammg to the 
musical instruments used by members of the orchestra, the musical 
selections presented, and other areas in connection with units of work 
being stumed by students in the music cui riculum. 

Prior to each concert, students were briefed by their classroom 
teachers, and librettos of operas were reyiewred. After attending the 
pOTformances, discussions were generated in the classroom so that the 
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children could express their reactions and so that the programs would 
have a more lasting effect on the children. 

Since this project component was well received, not only by par- 
ticipating youngsters but also by their parents, who also attended some 
of the performances, the fiscal year 1967 project from the LEA in- 
cludes this cultural enrichment activity. , 1 

Local public school principals report that, although parochial school 
students are not makmg use of the services available at the present 
tiniftj they (the local pumic school principals) are aware that the n<m- 
pnblic-scnool youngsters are eligible if they wish to participate. 

The local coordinator of title I states that library and audiovisual 
equipment has been held in escrow because the diocese has been ruled 
as not in compliance with Federal guidelines. 

fThe nonpubUc sector was involved to the extent that questioimaires 
were sent out re^rding kindergarten pupils who were in their first 
year of school. Health records were also made available. Pn^ress re- 
ports were also sent on each summer sohobl participimt. The ncmpublic 
sector reviewed applicable parts of project evaluation ireporls before 
they were submitted to the State department of education. The non- 
public sector was not sent copies of the evaluation reports but had access 
to them if they desired the information. 

Evaluation procedures were hampered since the school systems were 
not using the same testing program; It was very difficult to measure 
student progress since pretest scores were based on different tests. 

Title I projects were very effective in meeting the needs of public 
school youngsters. There has not been too much participation on the 



Test scores and other data have been i»nt to aptux>priate schools The 
public sector is not aware of any changed in educational practices in 
nonpublic schools since the nonpublic sector has been, only minimal^ 
invmved in title I activities. ^ . 

^rhe public sector would like to ^ee the program continue as it now 
exists. They feel the program is best operated through the public 
schools. They feel that there is a need for a ihbre cooterative attitude 
on the part of the non-public-school personnel.toward the prograni al- 
ready provided in the public schools. , * , . 

Th^ public sector feels that the different philosophy betw^ the 
public and nonpublic sector has adversely influenced the participation 
of non-public-school students in title I activities. Also, many ec^omio 
situations face the parochial schools that are quite di^etont frOm those 
in the public schools. ^ * 

As relates to quality of personnel the public schools call for a better 
level of instruction and better training qualifications on the part of 
their teachers. The filing expressed was that: the paroc^^ schools 
^oiuld prefer to remain parochial schools rather than join m a partici- 
pation with the public tohools. ^ ^ > 

The public s^or states that communication has been helpflil but 
there is still a long way to go. ’ 

The public sector recommends that the H^dstart program, pow 
under the community a(^ion pmgiaih, could be mOto effectively^ 
died in the public schools and under the auspices of the board of edu- 
cation. The woik could be bettor accofiiplishCd if placed in the hands 
of qualified personnel. . . . ; ! 



so 
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The executive director of the community action program has re- 
ported that he could not have a Headstart program in the public 
schools bwause the LEA school board did not wish to participate in 
this Federal program. However, he has had good cooperation with the 
parocbialrschools* He feels that title I funds are not being wisely used 
m some cases. They are being spent on some wealthy children that don’t 
need the heip. He feels that title I should be channeled through the 
existing public school structure rather than being implemented in 
parochial schools by parochial school people. He feels that too manj 
programs now exist. There needs to be more cooperation and a clearer 
un^rstanding of who is doing what. Everyone seems to be going in a 
different direction. > 

The field survey coordinator states that there has been very little 
change between the first and second year of operation. He feels that 
although no real change has taken place in the operation of the pro- 
gram, the lines of communication have opened considerably and it is 
felt that more pi^gress is forthcoming. 

We have only b^n j^le to obtain the perceptions of the public sector 
regarding title I activities in this State. The main factor app^rs to be 
that the nonpublic sector has not complied with the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and hence cannot participate in title I activities. 

CASE M-8 



I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 



Case M-8 is a medium school system in the southwest section of 
a nt ’thwest State. The maidmum amount authorized to this State 
unde, title I in fiscal year 1966 was $2,446,630.16. The SEA did not 
allocii^e title I money on a county basis, but provided a breakdo\m by 
unified school ^stricts in determining the amount of money available 
to the LEA. The 1963-64 State average per pupil expenditure figures 
were not used by the SEA, and students enroll^ in nonpublic schools 
were not include in the calculation. The State title I dirrotor has only 
be^ in office 7 months, and his predecessor was not available to pro- 
vide necessary information. 



Tabus 35 . — SEA Basic State data, case No. M-8 



Number of children eligible 

Number of public iKbool children participating 

Number of non-public-school children participating. 

Number of non-school participants — 

Eligible : Participant ratio 

Expenditure per participant- — 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (196B-64) rank 



14, 087 
21. 757 
2,368 
0 

1 :1. 71 
199.39 
7 (23) 
9 (25) 



Approximately 98 percent of the maximum basic grant was ex- 
peno^ in fiscal year 1966; the figures for fiscal year 1967 were not 
available, but the director thought that the figure “might have in- 
creased in the second year.” 

The SEA, in accordance with the Federal guidelmes, reqmred ewh 
LEA to inform the nonpublic schools in the school district about title 
I. But regulation does not seem to have been effe^vely enforced. 
SEA policy toward non-publi<>school involvement is vague, due to 
the ambiguity in the interpretation of the State law relative to title I, 
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Throughout the State, title I projects were established in public 
school lacilities only. 

Article IX, section V, of the constitution of this State prohibits the 
use of State money for any sMtarian purpose. Title I funds may be 
used for students in nonpublic school^ but not in any way for the 
school itself. The attorney general delivered an opinion that it is per- 
missible for public schools to provide opportunities for dual enroll- 
ment. 



Ac^rding to a policy statement of the SEA, “There has been’ no 
question in fli.s State to date (December 2, 1966) , on the legality df the 
State’s fiscal year 1966 title I operation.” Title I funds, under existing 
State law, may be used to tr^sport non-public-school children to ana 
^m the LEA. As a statewide policy, ‘^he practice of LEA’s using 
title I funds to provide special services W sending an employee to the 
premises of the nonpublic schools is not advocated’^by the SEA. Activi- 
ties involving non-public-school personnel, and work-study programs 
in nonpublic schools are permissible, but implementation is up to the 
discretion of the LEA. 

'!l^e use of titles I funds by LEA‘s to place equipment on a loan 
basis on the premises of nonpublic school, or to provide inservice 
training to nonpublic school teachers who have a specific title I assign- 
ment, is advocated by the SEA, and is being practiced in the State. To 
a large degree, the involvement of nonpublic schools in title I is left 
to the discretion of the LEA. 



The deputy State superintendent, who is in charge of all Federal 
programs, and one full-time consultant reviewed and approved fiscal 
year 1966 applications, SEA consultants in specialized areas and uni- 
versity consultants were also included in the final procedure. Nonpublic 
school officials were not invited by the SEA to review or endorse 
applications. 

The SEA title I director explained that on a statewide basis, no 
nonpublic schools were “intentionally excluded” from title I programs, 
but the State school law leaves nonpublic participation in title I 
vaguely explained, and as a result “no one has been certain how to 
proceed.” 

The SEA required the LEA’s to notify the nonpublic schools about 
title I progiams, but the title I director explained, “I am not sure that 




not at all.” Measures advocated to insure nonpublic participation by 
the SEA are not uniformly enforced by the State authorities, “because 
it all depends on the local situation.” In some communities in the State, 
where Catholics constitute the majority, measures are quite successful 
in including nonpublic school childten in title I, but in other localities, 
the director statra that “probably nothing is being done.” 

The Catholic diocesan superintendent ascribed the SEA as being 
quite willing to involve nonpublic school officials in title I. “They 
(SEA) .'cally want to cooperate.” The local school district of this 
case study refiects a spirit of cooperation, but it does not represent 
the typical interaction between public and nonpublic officials through- 
out the State. The degree of cooperation varies in separate segments 
of the State. 
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The relationship between the SEA and the chief nonpublic officials 
“could not be better” according to the Catholic diocesan superintend- 
ent. The title I director described the atmosphere as “cordial,” but he 
also expressed the opinion at first that the non-public-school officials 
were suspicious of tne SEA and of the title I program. Both agreed 
that there was no appreciable difference in the public-nonpublio rela- 
tionship at the State level because of title I. Cottimunication has 
remained tlie same. The preexisting mutual friendship “of public and 
nonpublic school peisonnel was seen as facilitating communication 
about title I activities.” 

The SEA title I director expressed respect for the diocesan super- 
intendent (“One of the most knowledgeable educatom in the State”) 
and the Catholic school system. The diocesan suj^rintendent states 
that SEA officials liaye done the best they could, under the State 
constitution, in involving nonpublic schools in title I. He established 
the rulings of the Attorney General as the main factor inhibiting the 
participation of nonpublic schools, and he expressed tlie opinion th^ 
the “Attorney General both should and could be more liberal in his 
interpretation” of the State constitution. 

Despite the apparently good interpersonal relations between State 
education officials and the diocesan superintendent, the field survey 
coordinator expressed the jud^ent that: “^ere is not title I aid 
worth the name being provided the nonpublic schools by the public 
schools. The diocesan superintendent of scnools patently does not want 
to rock the boat, and does not want any outside interviewer to rock 
the boat for him by asking questions that might be embarrassing or 
upsetting to anyone. He is quite amiable, seems very intelligent, and 
may ^ quite right in his handling of his own situation; he is one who 
must live with it. Possibljr he expects the public schools to realize their 
obligation later and provide title I aid without his having to damage 
his relationship with them by prodding them.” 

U. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The fiscal year 1966 title I project provided special education and 
audiovisual instruction for the educationally disadvantaged; also, 
teacher aids were employed and equipment was purchased in order 
to expand the audiovisual pro^p’ams for low achievers in grades 7-12. 

The title I program was focused on 10 public schools in the ^hool 
districts; no students from nonpublic schools w^ere included in the 
title I program. 

The plannin g and administrative preparation took place between 
November 1965 and January I960. The fiscal year 1966 project was 
carried out between February 1966 and August 31, 1966. The fiscal 
year 1967 project took place oetween Septenmer 1966 and June 1967. 
The maximum basic grant (fiscal year 19^6) for tte LEA was $206,- 
679.20. Approximately $112,000 was spent on audiovisual and other 
equipment. The average per pupil expenditure for 1965-66 was $405.08. 
The maximum basic grant (fiscql year 1967) was $212,007. ($84,458/ 
teacher aids; $74, 470/special education : $53,079/reading improvement 
programs). 
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Table S6. — LEA data, ease No. M-8 

Number of children eligible 1. 189 

Number of public school children participating 6,238 

Number of non-public-school children participating 0 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Eligible : Participant ratio — 1 :1. 26 

Expenditure per participant. — $33.00 

Title I expenditure rank 10 (30) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 9 (26) 



In the fiscal year 1966 application LEA officials state, “The number 
of nonpublic school children cannot be determined at this time, but 
they will be frovided an opportunity to participate as the project 
pr^resses.” 

Tme title I project took place on public school grounds during the 
regular school day. 

Eor both the fiscal year 1966 and 1967 “all private schools have been 
notified by letter of the project and the availability of the^ services 
insofar as provided by tlie constitution of the State.” This was the 
only explanation of the steps taken to involve the no^ublic schools 
in title I. In a letter from a consultant sent to the USOE, it was stated 
that “the project dir»>ctor said that he received no answers from the 
private schools for tit’e I. He said they are participating in title II.” 

No orientation was provided by the LEA for non-public-school per- 
sonnel. The title I coordinator explained, “I talked with my super- 
intendent about this. We didn’t think any was necessary.” The public 
school sector did not receive any response from non-public-school per- 
sonnel to the letter announcing title I. Non-public-^nool officials were 
not ch^ isulted and were not involved in the planning phases because 
“when we first started we didn’t know whether non-public-^hool chil- 
dren would be eligible, so we didn’t include anyone from their schools.” 
The LEA coordinator was aware that the non-public-school students 
with “learning troubles” were sent to the public school, an elementary 
remedial School, “so we just presumed that all children who had trou- 
ble learning were already in public schools.” The principal of this 
remedial school has “absolutely no contact with the nonpublic schools.” 
He had no knowledge of the nonpublic schwls whatsoever. 

The climate for cooperation between public and nonpublic schools in 
this community was described as “unomcial, but frieamly” by a public 
school principal. Bespect was expressed by public school personnel for 
the Ct^olic Bcho^ system and, in particidar, the diocesan superin- 
tendent. 

A non-public-school principal described the climate as “friendly,” 
but admitted there is little contact between public and non-public- 
school personnel. Title I has not changed the situation in any way. 
This principal “did not realize that the public schools had any title 
I projects.” 

The diocesan si^erintendent asserted that the problem had to do 
“with Federal money, and not at all to do with the public— non-public- 
school issue.” 

The LEA title I coordinator wanted to know why his community 
was selected for this study. “Weren’t we selected because they (B<»ton 
College) know we do not have any Catholic participation ? Our re- 
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some kind,.sinc6> had Federal sponsorship. Ho was 

“®V^S^l^'if**^'^*S^Stor first asked the diocesan super- 
ioSit to Ttoerview pmcipals, the superimen5ent 

exnressed the opinion that they were quite bu^ md rather stnmgly 
taSuhat to coordinator should interview only one schiml prm- 
citml since the information would be the same. At that oomt I ^ 
S Tto rAu“ t, but of course^it is now clear that I blundered, and 

meetings in the State a couple of years ago, and mntM about s^erai 

SnverSaons he had with to USOE Po^o^^o 
meetinff • “* * * not secret, but kind of off the record, me tenor oi 
S2e nfivate conversations was that to parochial rohool i®"® had to 
1,0 Ko^lpd in a certain way or there would be trouble, he alleges. Ap- 
naromfyfhrc^Sto^ that the USOE people were tellmg ^ 
f/s^Qiibmit title I applications so that nonpublic participation 

would be minimal and stiS be withm the letter 

made clea r to the field survey coordinator was that at ^st be, ana 

Ztobly the entire central office public “hool 

hot act to establish any title I pro-ams >“ .’'hjeh 

children can participate except what is essential to avoid . 

and Sic steess and strain. The diocesan sch^l supermtendent 

dentR is aware of the tactic and he is anxious about the people commg 

in from the outside asking questions. He wants to play it cool. 

CASE M-9 

I. STATE characteristics 

Thici State is located in the western part of the XJmted Stat^ Tl^ 

“o??h7te 

^tion of the ^ $949,969.35. The amount 

current expenditure per pupil for 1963-64 was $243.27. 

ITable 37.— sea basic State data, ease No. M-9 

3. 905 

Number of children eligible— -::Tzr~Z.7ZZ 7^262 

Number of public school chJld^ partici^tl^-—- - - ^ 

Number of nonpublic school children participating ^ 

Number of nonschool participants 1*1.87 

EUgible: Participant ratio-. “ _ ,$95.90 

Expenditure per participant 8(24) 

Title I expenditure »nk-.. — - 

State expenditure (1963-S4) rank «» * 1 t. 

The interim report of 1965 states that aU public 
been ZS iTregard to conferring wifii private school officials. 
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3nd in all cases where private schools exist, this has been done and 

Si»s’iS"&risa'» sas 

of involving non-pub^ ic-school officials . DutHctt 

ae'el«P- j 

ment implementatioii of cooperative projects — ^ 

Onlv two of the LEA’s indicated any problems enwu^eredm de- 
velopmff cooperative projects with nonpublic schools. One 

tliftf after discussinfi: the program with the non-public-school 

SStrator declined .the coopem- 
on the grounds that it violated their telief in separattpn 
of church and state. W other distnct report^ that the non-pubhc- 
school representatives show^ little inter^t in the program. 

The Stete title I office, through guidelines and mterpretatmns, had 

nia^® K^ricSre of tie 

ooinions. However, due to the structure of LEAs in this State, the 

^ate title I office has not found it necessary to publish 

criteria to expedite the implementation of programs. 

sultative service negates possible misunderstandings resulting from 

^r^o&^Sr &at allocations of funds we« n^e 
on a couS^asis since school districts are e^ablished <>“ .®.™ty Im^ 
k?tMs State This same official states that the local level is the place 
where contacts should be made. However, one State 
established whereby nonpublic personnel and public school supenn- 

tendents were oriented on all Federal programs. ruling 

One major problem appears to be an Attorney ^neral s jSS? 
which will not allow nonpublic schools to send tlwir children to public 
scho5 programs where tlie funding of any p^ of 
ing space, ^cher salaries, materials, etc.) is State 
L^emse, teachers and counselors cannot be sent mto nonpubhc sc^ls 
imless the program is completely fund^ wUh F^eral moneys. This 
ruling by the Atteiney General cannot help but have a a^ficant ad- 
ver^ffwt on the participation of non-pubhc-sdhool chiHren in title 

I activities. , . 

n. LOCAL CHARACTERlSnCS 

The maximum funds authorized for the county was ’^l^® 

total number of eligible children for the county was 811. The county 
and the local school system are coterminous. 

Tabu 88.— LEA data, cate No, M-9 

811 

Number of children eligible... -rr:;--':!! i i67 

Number of public school ’ 35 

Number of non-public-school chUdren participating-* — ^ 

Number of nonschool participants— — 1 • 1 47 

BJUgible: Participant 5137; 39 

Expenditure per participant— — — — — 7 (ipi 

State expenditure (1968-64) rank * 
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The superintendent of the county school district could not attend 
the interview with our field survey coordinator and thus we cannot 
make any report on his perceptions. 

The educational projects coordinator has reported his ^^ptions 
as follows: The public sector kept the nonpublic sector advised con- 
cerning title I purposes and a<5tivities and invit^ their participation. 
However, the nonpublic sector, to a large extent, did not participate. 
This same official states that the nonpublic sector showed very littie 
interest in becoming involved in title I activities. Project descriptions 
were presented to superintendents of nonpublic schools and their par- 
ticipation was invit^. However, the non-public-school pperintend- 
ents merely relayed this information to their ^hciol principals^ and 
left it there. Further, the nonpublic sector was invited to participate 
in planning projects but they ^d not participate. Although the public 
sector requested, time and time again, data about the non-public-school 
children, no data were forthcommg irom the nonpublic ^tor. In only 
one instance were non-public-school personnel included in an inservice 
program for teachers o£ title I children. ^ 

A local public school principal states that while the non-public- 
school peojfie were welcome to attend orientation activities for title I, 
they were not a^ed to attend these activities. 

A second public school principal states that there were no orienta- 
tion activities at the LEA level. 

The suf>erintendent of Catholic schools states that there were no 
orientation activities and that non-public-school officials were not con- 
sulted about the needs of non-pubnc-school children. Further, repre- 
sentatives of the nonpublic sector were not involved in planning 
projects. 

Two local non-public-schooi principals state that there was no in- 
volvement of local non-public-school officials in the orientation and 
planning of projects. ... 

The educational projects coordinator states that activities were 
scheduled at times and places convenient for non-public-school chil- 
dren. He states that after-school learni^ centers and the summer 
remi^ial clinic was certainly available. Some progra;^ had appeal 
but most children in the nonpublic schools are on a higher swioeco- 
nomic level than title I children. No activities were conducted in non- 
publio scIk^s. Public school personnel were not assigned to nonpublic 
schools. This same official states that, “We invited the nonpublic sec- 
tor to participate and we don’t know why some of them didn’t.” 

A local public school principal states that the lack of contact and 
initiative by the nonpublic schools are the main deterrents to participa- 
tion of the nonpublic sector. 

The superintendent of Catholic schools feels that the lack of notifica- 
tion has hindered the participatif®. of the nonpuWic sector. 

Two local non-public-school principals state that communication 
between the public and the nonpublic sector is the basic problem. 
Neither principal knows where or when title I activities were scheduled. 

The educational projects coordinator states that the nonpublic sector 
was not involved in project evaluations nor did they review these re- 
ports before they were submitted to the State department of education. 
In fact, he asked the question, “Do they need to?” Nonpublic schools 
did not receive copies of these evaluation reports. On the other hand. 
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test scores and other data on non-public’^hool chHdren, who 
Dated in title I projects, have been ferwarded to 

^ Local public school principals were not mvolved in evaluation of 
title I projects and “don’t know anything about evaluation. 

The nonpublic sector claims no mowTedge of project ev aluations 
since they were not effective in meeting the needs of non-public-school 
students, ^because the nonpublic sector was not sufficiently involv^m 
title I activities. This same official also stated that t^t scores and other 
data on non-public-school children who participated m title I projects 
were brought to the nonpublic schools by parents and were not for- 

^ Th?education^^ director states that they have had only one 

statewide title I conference and that there was no 
school involvement. They should become more involved and it might ^ 
desirable to have a 2-week workshop with more ^rom ^ 

U S Office of Education. Another recommendation is that regional 
meetings, which transcend State boundaries, should be held. 

Local public school officials state that they don^ know the needs of 
the nonpublic sector. It is up to the nonpi^lic sector to tiiei^ 

own ne&s and to show more imtiative. Th^ public officials further 
recommend that the nonpublic sector should write its own proposals 

and submit its own applications. . 

The nonpublic sector recommends more communication between the 
public and Wpublic sectors ; there should be more mformation on both 
sides. The public sector should be asked to attend meeting where in- 
formation can be oMained. There should be more contact between the 

public and nonpublic sector. x- ^ i i 

One interested citizen has stated that he favors separation of church 
and state. He would prefer not to s^ title I mvolvmg 
since he prefers complete separation of church ^d state. Ihe citi^n 
f^ls sati&ed with the present operation of title I activities m the local 

CASE M-10 

The school system described in this case study is Iwated in a North- 
western State which was authorized a maximum allotment of $10,bUc},- 
883 81 for fiscal year 1966. One-half of the 1963-64 State average ex- 
penditure was $205.93. About 98.2 percent of the maximum was ex- 
pended in fiscal year 1966. 

Tablb Z9.—8EA Basic State data, case No. M-10 

42 817 

Number of children eligible rr-.— "7 07 a «iq 

Number of public school children participafang- 

Number of non-pubUc-school children participating 

Number of nonschool iwirticlpants . L .0 

Eligible : Participant ratio ^ 

Expenditure per participant 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank ^ 

The most pressing needs that title I projects were design^ to m^ 
were the low-gradedevel performance m reading and m other skills 

(language, mathematics) on a statewide basis. . , , r 

The Attorney General ruled that Federal money, mcludmg title I 
money, is not State tax money and therefore can be spent on non- 
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public-school prograiM. It would 1» illegal to spend tax money from 
fhft State on non-public-school children. . • * 1 . 4 . 

The State title I coordinator felt tot to State constatuUon 
“potentially” prohibit to use of title ^ 

cMldren, but there are no htigations mvolvM title I in the State. 

The Federal programs director for the ^ate and the 
of guidance for the State department were mvolved m the review ^d 
aoOTOval of fiscal year 1966 applications. Non-pubhc-school officials 
^re not in\ited by personnel at the State level to review or endo^ 
any applications prior to approval, nor were 

tion procedures at the State level. The policy of the State depato^t 
relative to the exclusion of non-public-school children J 

ect applications was stated by the title I = 

simply are not approved unless non-public-school children are m 

The kate department of education held early exploration and 
planning meeti^s in the fall of 1965. Both public and nonpublic 
^hool officials attended. A non-public-schwl official, 

“contact man” between public and nonpublic perso^el dun^ the 
planning phases of all Federal programs which affect non-public- 
Lhool cWldren, found them “quite helpful. The State 
and his staff encouraged school districts to contact non-public-school 
people and involve them in the planning of tiie program. 

^ TOs LEA was described by a nonpublic official on the State as 
“fairlv tvpical” of the interaction between public and non-puiWlc- 
schooi personnel in this area, “Although there are some places Where 
the feenng is not as good as it is there.” _ 

The relationship between the Sitate Department of Educatira and 
the chief non-public-school officials prior to title Twm ^®s^^ 
good, but “there was little actual communication.” Title I acted as a 
catalyst for improving communic^^m. “|Diis 

over the State.” Non-public-school officials contend that title I has 
developed more communication, ‘%ut it would be hard to improve tne 

kind of relationship we have had.” ^ ^ i * = « 

The public sector iniliated communication at the State level, as a 
non-public-school offirial commented, ‘^because it was their prog^ 
to offer.” A State title I official summed up the pubhc-nonpubi*c scho^ 
relationship in this way : “There is much positive evidence of \ncr^^ 
understanding of the problems that each has, and of mutual respect 
as thev commWcate better.” The State title I evaluation 
“Witli few exceptions the State has en]oyed a good climate between 
public and nonpulblic schools.” 

n. LOCAL CHARAOTEattSTICS 

The title I project provided a program for the enrichment of the 
educational eiqperiences of children in grades K-3 by addmg profes- 
sional personnel in a team approach. , , . . 1 .^ 

The title I program was focused on 14 schools m the district, mclua 

ing one Catholic elementary school. , , , , • -i. 

The remaining Catholic schools were not mcluded m the program 
because they were not in the target area. 
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The pkiming and administration preperation 
June 1&66 and January 16, 196«- The 

oamded out between January W, j 1967. 

"Sds?^’bS?SSt£r^?tt 

itfiftfi 422 The primary grade enrichment program acwunted for $26^ 
and funds iTSruction of three fcstruotio^l resou^ centera 

afd*4phZnra^ 

mum basic grant (fiscal year 1967) was $625,098. 

Tablb 40 .— ItjBA date, case No. M-lfi 

2. 774 

Number of children eligible.- ”11 5,023 

Number of public school 123 

Number of non-public-school children participating ^ 

Number of nonschool participants ^ 

Eligible : Participant ratio jl 35 . 27 

Expenditure per participant 8(20) 

Title expenditure rank 4(10) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 

Inscrvice meetings were held 
public-school teachers were not invited. Ihe title I 

“Tf iiist did not occur to us to invite the non-pUDUC-^nooi 
Nolidy ihou^t of it.” They will be invrfved m fi^l y»r 
1067 “if there is a program next year.” The non-public*schMl officia 
had two SilL Sthe title I coordinator in O^ober 1966, which 
the non-Public-Siool personnel found “very helpful in clanging 
title I. tL relationship between 

described as “excellent” bv non-public-school officials. 

officials appeared “very willing” to involve the nonpublic school in 

^'^Representatives from the nonpubUc schools “ 

T^lanninff nroiects in fiscal year 1966, but they were “conoulted. A jon- 
Dublic-sclmolVrincipal explained, “They asked for, ^d we jgve th^, 
Extensive infomation about our students’ n^ds. 
offiLcials were involved in planning durmg the second year, fiscal 
year 1966, one meeting was held between representatives 
Lnpublic schools to determine the non-public-school needs. Non-pub- 
lic-^hool officials were consulted in a limited way in determimng the 
needs of the non-public-school students and the final focus of the 

^^h^title I coordinator admitted to “moving vei^ slowly” in S'PP^y’ 
ing title I funds to children in nonpublic schools m order to jvoid ^ 
mfnv difficulties as possible. “We want to work, and we want to avoid 
probl ems rather than solving them after they have arisen. 

^ In fiscal year 1966 the public school sec^r made ^ 

share one-tenth of the title I resources with the nonpublic 
cause the enrollment is about one-tenth that of the public 
enrichment projects for grades K-3 mvolyed 

OVV.O T1.PBO «np/»iftlists constitute the ipoint of contact with the non- 

lone 
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Non-public-school principals stated that “scheduling was very co- 
operative.” The pubuc schools consulted with them almut the best 
times for employmg the specialists. There were scheduling problems 
in fiscal year 1967, but they were worked out through the joint coopera- 
tion of both sectors. The ready availability and the desirability of the 
program resulted in substantial participation of nonpublic schools in 
fiscal year 1967. In fiscal year 1966, the nonpublic schools r^eived 
minimal benefits from title I, but in fiscal year 1967, title I coordinators 
stated that the nonpublic schools were better organized. As a result, 
the nonpublic schools enjoyed a considerable amount of participation 
and services. 

Prior to title I, the climate for cooperation between public and non- 
public schools was described by both parties as excellent, “but we did 
not have much to do with each other.” The climate has been altered 
only in the fact that there is more cooperation since the implementa- 
tion of title I. More knowledge has been gained “about e^ch other's 
programs and philosophies,” and there has been “more dialog, more 
mutual understanding.” Both public and nonpublic sectors nad an 
excellent impression of the quality of each other’s educational pro- 
grams. . . 

Non-public-school personnel were not involved in the project evalua- 
tion, “but we (title I staff) evaluated ourselves with regard to how 
well we thought we had served them, considering the resources we 
had.” The non-public-school ofiicials received copies of the evalua- 
tions. The public school principals also were not involved in the evalua- 
tion process. ^ . 1 XI- 

Both public and nonpublic officials were m agreement that the title 
I project was effective in meeting the needs of the non-public-school 

children. , 

The title I coordinator would like to see the money granted directly 
to the nonpublic schools. “They could then develop the programs they 
need and want without having to funnel the effort through us.” 

The public school principals suggested that more specialists should 
be assigned to nonpublic simools eitiier full time, or for a majority of 
their time. A better arrangement to suit the nonpublic school war advo- 
cated by public school officials. 



Chapter IV 



CASE STUDIES— SBIALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The 10 case studies reported in this chapter describe ESEA titie I 
activities which center around the involvement of non-public-school 

^^^Se ^Sho(f*dStric^^^^ less than 10, W pupils, ^e geo- 

graphic distribution is as follows: Three Northeastern Stet^ three 
^them States, one Central State, two 

Northwestern State. Each case describes a school ^stem located in a 

^^formetion for these 10 studies has b^n ^tamed fwm the same 
sources listed in the beginning of chapter II. desertion ofState 
and local characteristics follows the same pattern as those cases de- 
scribed in the two previous chapters. 

CASE S-1 

I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

This case describes a small school district located in a predominately 
rural Northeastern State. The State’s title i allotment for tol year 
1066 was $1,731,377.55. Approved projects accounted for 95 percent 
of these funds. Half of the State average current expenditure is 

$224.66. ^ ^ c # 

Tabuj 41.— sea Basic State data, cane No. B--1 

7 7(ft 

Number of daildren eligible-- ll 872 

Number of public gcbool cblldrea participatmg— ... — 

Number of nompubUe-acbool children puitidpattafa-*-*— * * 

Number of nonschool perticipents— — ew 

Eligible: Participant ra.tie.. S 

Expenditure per participant 

Title 1 expenditure rank. — — * 

State expenditure (1983-fl4) rank — 

The State is divided into 14 counties, 18 of f 
ESEA title I fimds. Sixty-three of the more than 200 school districts 

enroll more than 800 youngsters. , 

State constitutional and statutoiy provisions concernmg the use of 
State funds for nonpublic schools are vamie. A mi ^mg m theca^ 
of a private citizen versus a local school district held that public fun^ 
may not be used for support of a sectarian school, even th<mgh such 
a school was being used by the school district to dischar^ its ^uca- 
tional duties and all students of the district were reqmre^o attend. 

The maximum LEA allotment for fiscal 1966 w^ ^6j733 and 
for fiscal year 1967 was $24,100. In fi^al year 1967 5^®, State mclu^d 
delinquent children and neglected children and used the 1965 Ah DL 
figures. This increased the number of eligible c^ldren m the btate 
and funds had to be spread out more sparsely in fiscal year 1967. 

01 
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Tabie 42 . — LEA data, case No. S-S 



Number of children eligible 120 

Number of public school children participating 162 

Number of non-public-school children participating 117 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Eligible: Participant ratio 1:2.33 

Expenditure per participant $99.40 

Title I expenditure rank 9(26) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 4(15) 



The assistant to the superintendent is the LEA coordinator of 
ESEA title I. He assumed these responsibilities in September 1966. 
The fiscal year 1967 program was a continuation of the fiscal year 
1966 approved project for remedial reading which had been desimed 
and wntten by his^ predecessor. The superintendent volunteered the 
information that his former assistant had designed and planned tho 
only funded project — that of remedial reading. The assistant ex- 
plained it to the pastor, now deceased, who had lieen very interested 
m the project and indicated a desire to participate, since his parish 
school had been selected for title I involvement. 

Subsequent interviews with the principal of that school and with 
the newly appointed principal of the nearby nonpublic high school 
revealed that they were aware of this meeting, but did not know what 
transpired at that time. This took place during the summer months, 
and tne non-public-schoql principals were informed of the remedial 
reading project by the assistant to the superintendent. 

The new ESEA title I coordinator said that the non-public-school 
administrators were very interested in participating in title I projects. 
I'ecisions concern^ fiscal year 1967 had already been decided be- 
fore he assumed his new responsibilities. Both sectors agi^ that he is 
working very closely with the two non-public-schcol principals. The 
nonpublic hi^h school principal said, “GeneraUj spesudng there is a 
genuine willmgness to mvolve us in title I and in a shared-time ar- 
rangement in the new vocational high school.” “They know they have 
te consider us,” was the way the nonpublic elementary school prmcipal 
described the willingness of the puplic sector to involve non-public- 
school children. “They made the decision as to what to do, then let us 
know, about it so we could go along with it. We could not institute a 
project even though I tried in fiscal year 1966 and fiscal year 1967.” 
She wanted a program to aid tiiose children with bilingual problems. 
She did succeed in getting a vocabulary development program as part 
of the sumn^r session for these children. 

Non-public-school teachers were not included in in-service programs 
for teachers of title I children bocau^ all such instruction was done by 
public school teachers. The nonpublic sector felt the reason for their 
exclusion was nepotism. One non-public-school official stated, “Per- 
sonnel involved in the program were all related to public school officials 
by marriage.” 

Original plans caUed for a central reading center. The nonpublic 
elementery school principal suggested that the teacher come to the 
respective schools rather than transport the children to one public 
school. As a result, all elementary school children, public and non- 
public, stayed in their own school, and the one school idea was aban- 
doned both in fiscal year 1966 and fiscal year 1967. This was true of the 
nonpuljiiic high school participation in fiscal year 1966 only. In fiscal 
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year 1967 the new reading teacher, wife of the X^^Wh-SthS* 
drive a car. The students were r^uired to go to the public high ^nooi 

Slchednliiuf did not permit this kind of arrangem^t , no 
eligible nwipublic high school students participated in the y 

“lltSSiig this situation to the interviewer, the superinte ndent 

^"ijr “to 

uientary tehooTchnd«u.^^^^ 

"Kal^ew W7). FurSier, when children were returned 
io^^eS of totment, there was no Tte 

trades 3 through 8. The superinteMent said that pubfic ^ool 
Sducted cla Jes in the nonpublic school once a week. He appea 

^The public sector claimed that *'T^^bleno^Public-Sh^^ 

cWmed that lack of quaWed public schwl “pS^ 

footer. When teachers and service come to the no^uWic Mlio^, 
feipation is maximized. Conversely, if non-publu^school children must 

*"»rt^“4e«fwr has been favor- 

ab^ Some tension emsted a few years a^o when ^^Iw 

chial school opp^ and urged ®^^^on„„wic to 

*«iKlir* hiirh school. His motives were not clear, ihe nonpuDiic nign 

bv tif^L New people with new ideas and a better spint of 
tmn^* * * have^proved the climate in the ^ucational area. Th^ 
“Sxid rap^rt bXeen the newly appoint^ ESEA 
(^J^hoofo He had guaranteed a meeting for the purpose of ]omtly 

academlcaly oriented and have 

aw^v tto vSoiS »d less capable stuiente. If *«> Pl»n f»r sha^ 
fi^Zat the^w vocational high school can be worked 
^ufsS^rwfflto able te%rovide for the needs of the above- 

“®Tto^^.S‘^<iing spechto at 

“T don’t know about their schools. I work with children. A 
among these schools.” 
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Educators from both sectors agree that involvement of all eligible 
children from both sectors is higlily desirable, “Title I permits pro- 
grams and services which we could never afford. This, in turn, b uiefits 
the total community. Future leaders come from both sectors,” re- 
marked the ESSA coordinator during the interview. There is evidence 
to conclude that he is acting accordingly, 

LEA evaluation of the fiscal year 1966 project did not involve non- 
public school personnel nor dia they receive a copy of the same. Be- 
cause the State guidelines failed to mention this, it appears that it 
simply never occurred to public school personnel to involve the non- 
public school |iers(Minel in project evaluations. The nonpublic element- 
ary principal was not aware that evaluation was a part of title I. Had 
she known, she would hare requested a copv. Both nonpublic school 
principals indicated that they would call this to the attention of the 
ESEA coordinator. 

Records containing t^t scores, anecdotal reports, and progess charts 
of individual nonpublic ^hool children were sent to the nonpublic 
schools. The ESEA coordinator mentioned the fact that the parochial 
school had an excellent testing program of its own. 

“Title I has forced us to take a look at our curriculum, especially in 
English * * *. More emphasis will be placed on reading skills and on 
the identification and correction of reading difficulties,” comment^ the 
nonpublic high school principal. 

With the present quota of available funds (approximately $25,000) 
there is no better way to spend the money. Problems are primarily 
operational in nature. Lack of space, scheiiuling difficulties, need for 
transportation. Additional money would enable the LEA to hire more 
teachers, some of whom would help at nonpublic schools. 

The nonpublic high school principal was very vocal on the subject 
of recommendation : “There is a need for counseling service for dis- 
turbed children, for educational and vocational guidance services 
• * Many parochial educators are indifferent to Government pro- 
grams; some are uii willing to give real cooperation in making them 
work. They are not involved in the competition of public schools ♦ * 
Better communicati<ms must be worked out,” 

As evidenced by interested citisens who were interviewed, a member 
of the local school board, the editor of a local newspaper, and an officer 
of the chamber of ^mimerce, the favorable climate in this local com- 
munity is due partially to freedom from bias and prejudice. These 
gentlemen believe the public and nonpublic schools have always related 
very favorably to one another; however, they admitted that there have 
been instances of misunderstanding, such as opposition of some non- 
public School personnel to the construction of the new vocational high 
school at the same time they were building a new school of their own. 
Tension was eased when the new pastor supported the public school 
cause. “Also the clergymen’s ecumenical association has notably im- 
proved mutual undereanding in the local community.” 

They agree in thinking that all kinds of educational facilities 
should be made available to all students. “I do believe in the separation 
of church and state, but have no objection to ESEA legislation. In 
fact, I would feel bad if the non public schools were left out. Parents 
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of children, pay taxes and need help just as much. ’ They l^lieve 
f yf moneys set aside for the public schools should remain in tiie liaiids 
of the public sdiool system hut tliat ail schools should share in its pur- 
chasing power. 

CASE S-2 



I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

Case S-2 is a small school district located in a soutinvestern county 
of a northeastern State. In fiscal year, 1966 thems’ximiuu State alloca- 
tion was $4,014^13.36. According to the fiscal year 1966 SEA evalua- 
tion and State level interviews, approximately 94 percent of this 
amount was authorized and about »5 percent was expended on ap- 
proved projects. Half the State average current expenditure per pupil 
for 1963-64 was quoted as $139.95. The State is divided into 16 coun- 
ties, all of wdiich were eligible for, title 1 fimds. The State department 
of education lists 412 local educational agencies functioning as inde- 
pendent administrative units. 

ITablb 43.< — 8EA basic State data, ease No. 

Nvmiber ot chlldresi eligible — — 21, 133 

Number <rf public scbocl ebUdreu participating 30. 374 

Number of nou-public-school children participating 1. 867 

Number of nooechooi participants, ... — — W 

Eligible : Participant ratio — — — — id* 5# 

Expenditure per participant $105.56 

Title 1 expenditure rank — — 7(^) 

State expenditure <1063-04) rank — 6(22) 

The State’s constitutional provisions authorize public aid to private 
schools for educational purposes under certain conditions. Provisions 
are also made for transportation of school children to and from schools 
other than public schools except such schools “us are operated for 
profit in whole or in part.” Tliis law may differ from one municipality 
to another, since the matter is discretionary with voters in each gov- 
ernmental unit. Majority vote controls the decision from year to year. 
Problems which could stem from such unstable legislation have been 
venr few. 

From September to December 1965, the SEA * tie I staff held a 
series of rejgional meetings for EEA superintendents and for public 
school administrators. Separate meeting were held for Catholic school 
principals and pastors and for the State school boards jissociatiou 
during the month of November in order to explain the implications of 
the act. 

Since April 1966 three State title I consultants have been working 
full time with superintendents of schools in planning and eval dating 
projects. From information available, it m>pears that the LEA super- 
intendents are also LEA coordinators of Gh'vemment programs in this 
State. 

In March 1966 the State department of education published a report 
entitled “Title I of Public Law 89-10: Program Operatbii.” This in- 
clude a summa]^ of guidelines and instruction for title I ESEA 
prepared by the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, to- 
gether with additional information which the State commissioner 
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deemed necessary ior clarification and for implem^tation at the local 
level, l^ovisions for non-public-school participation are listed: (1) 
Tile application for each project inust imow the degrM and manner 
of expected participation by educationally deprived children enrolled 
in private schools m the project area of the L»EA under title I : (2) 
programs shall not be designed solely for private school childr^; 
(3) funds cannot ^ used for mservice training of private school teadi- 
ers; (4) funds cannot be used to strengthen the i^tructional program 
in a private schooL and (5) each LEA must initiate conmarable and 
equitable services tor educationally deprived students who reside in 
the project area and attend private schools. 

Smce the 1963-64 State average expenditure per pupil included the 
number of cWldren enrolled in nonpublic schools, the State title I 
director and his staff strongly recommended that all eligible children 
be given equal opportunities to share in the benefits. In fiscal year 1960 
about 90 percent of the applications included no participation by non- 
public-scnool children. In one or two cases the LEA^s claimed the 
nonpublic schools were not interested. This was the exception, not the 
rule. On a statewide basis, a higher rate of participation by non-pub- 
lic-school children is evident because of a rather unique arr^gement 
in the northern part of this State. In that area sevisral public schools 
are administered by nuns because the non-Cathqlic children of school 
tyse are so few in number. The Jewish schools in this State have no 
e^l^ble children, and the Seventh-day Advent!^ do not ^ish to par- 
ticipate in tWs program. \ 

The following impressions were gathered, exclusively from inter- 
views with title I personnel at the State level and with those in admin- 
istrative positions in the Catholic dioc^an school office, wHch has a 
statewide responsibility for administering the elemeritaiy and second- 
ary schools imder its jurisdiction. 

Communications between these two sectoie have been excellent for 
at least the past 15 years. The diocesan superintendent commented 
that the State superintendent had been the best help he has had over 
a period of 10 years. T^ey keep ^ch other informed about educational 
matters. The rapport between the two superintendents has been excel- 
lent for many years. In such a climate of mutual understandingj prob- 
lems of participation and equal benefits are negligible. The chief ad- 
ministrators of the nonpublic s<ffiools wer^not as Impwl^gj^ble of the 
local situation 
coordinator 

typical of the^ ^ 

personnel are informed of a planned and/or funded project and asked 
if they wish to participate. When servic^ are renders at the non- 
public schools, substantial participation is possible. When children 
nave to be transported^ the numbers participating are reduced. ^ 

The diocesan superintendent admitted that greater participation 
could be affected if the system had a title I coordinator. He indicated 
that such an appointment would be made in September 1967. He envi- 
sions possibilities of increased shared services and shared time activi- 
ties. No legal problems have presented themselves at the State level. 
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n. LOCAL CHARAOTBRISTIC8 

The LEA selected for study is one of IS 
county. For fiscal year 1966, the county identifi^ ^ 

dren (5-17) and received a maximum allotment of $236^97.80. 

Table M.—LEA data, case No. SS 

400 

Number of children dlgible— ””””I 339 

Number of public school children participating--- gg 

Number of nonpublic school children participating ^ 

Number of nonschool participants ^ ^ gg 

Eligible: Participant ratio. 

Expenditure per participant 2(10) 

Title I expcnditui-? rank---- 0(22) 

State expenditure (196^-64) rank 

Fifteen Dublic schools comprise the LEA. The State title I director 
authorized^$60, 480.46 for this district. 

included and received maximum authorization for $15,309.59, Mcing 
a S of $75,790.05. In this district, 400 children were 
title I funds, and a quote from a State admimstrative newsletter ex 
olains “In public school districts where private schools are Iwated, the 
St ifXds authorised for the district bemuse of Ae indent ow- 
income family children aged 5-17 

listed. Tlie public school agency is required oy law to pl^ ^rvices iot 
these private school pupils in the same proportion as the f un^ alio- 

Ere rf their^p^nce. Only the istCS 

the Dublic school attendance areas for which the project is pia^ea 
are lltitKrervices under title I.” Twenty-eight non-public-school 
children participated in programs during the anemic year. An im- 
^rmin& numW took idvlntage of the very fine summer 

In this LEA the director of elementary education was^delegat^ by 
the local superintendent to handle ESEA title I acUviti^. In 
yeJ 1966, he and his staff talk^a^it the pro 




with them, and incorporated some of their ideas. In 7' ,. 

dav-W meetL of school administrate w^ held to discuss 
pl^s to/projljts for the next year. The prmcipal of one of the j^or 
Sigh publFc schools is chairman of the Federal 

the l^ate Teacher’s Association and was very active m lobbying for 
ps.SFA A segment of the non-public-school sector was Wpy to take 
adva^X^ invaluable distance. The .public schoof adnuD^ 
tSS^errimpressed by the enthusiastic positive response from two 
of the three eligmle nonpublic schools. All three noi^ublic schools were 
helpful and c^perative in providing data about chddren 
plSation in the funded projects. They provided complete files on 

^^Nbn-pi^^-school teachers were not on projwt 

fore, dm not participate in inservice prograiM. However, the readiim 

specialists conducted workshops for the teachers of the three schooE 
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she visited every week. Praise and comj)limeDts for her professional 
assistance testiity to her unusual ability in her field of specialization. 

The principal of one of the eligible nonpublic elementary and junior 
high schools said, “We applied to teach in the summer pi'ogram but 
were not accepted. The reason given was that they were not ready for 
this at the State level.” It appears that the local public school admin- 
istrators may not want them and/or may feel they are not qualified. 
In the northern part of the State, nuns have been accepted as staff 
members for summer programs. 

The principal of the third nonpublic school was serv'ing as a substi- 
tute for the principal who had b^ome ill during tlie summer of 1966. 
It appears that the substitute principal was ill ntted for this position. 
She was unable to understand or answer most questions asked duri ng 
the interview. Another staff member volunteered limited information. 
In fiscal year 1966 four children from this school were bussed to a 
project in a nearby public school. This was discontinued in fiscal year 
1967. The non-public-i^hool principal willingly provided background 
data for these four eligible children. Beyond this there was a desire 
to remain independent and aloof. This same principal asked the LEA 
if one of her steff numbers could teach in the project. The LEA prom- 
ised “to considear it for next year.” Unfortunately, this nonpublic 
school is one of the largest in the county. Undesirable human relations 
compound the void crated by the lack of any kind of public relations. 

Among the perc^tions of the nonpublic schools as voiced by LEA 
officials, the following deserve mention: (1) Title I has strengthened 
a good climate. We better understand their problems, their aims and 
objectives. Watching them work under some real handicaps has in- 
creased our respect for them. (2) They have to settle for some lay 
teachers who fail to qualify for the public school system. (3) They 
have devote teachers who do a good job on fundamentals but lack 
imaginative teaching techniques. They live in a world of their own and 
run unworldly schods. (4) Church influence is strong. Parents want 
the French culture to predominate and insist on a strong program of 
religious education. (5)^ Religious faculties are attending more con- 
v^tions and joint m^ings and we are getting to know them better. 
(6) Their curriculum is almut the same as ours. Their classes are over- 
crowded and they send their problem children to us. 

The public schools of the LEA as they are perceived by two non- 
public elementary school administrators : ( 1 ) Their workshops, project 
planning sessions, and joint meetings have helped us very much. (8) 
Their curriculum is good. Probably the best in the State; it is well 
outlined and better than ours. (3) They have better qualified person- 
nel than we do. (4) ^e LEA title ! coordinator is most helpnil. (6) 
The reading specialist shows us how to use the new equipment she 
brings with her. Unfortunately, she is not permitted to store it in our 
school. With this airangement, we can’t become familiar with it. 

The reading specialist came to one of the nonpublic elementary 
schools whidi also housed the junior high dasses for a foil-day each 
week during the academic year. She met her special students in a class- 
room that had been remodeled for that purpose. The expense for the 
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renovation was assumed by the parish. The reason given for exclud- 
ing the third eligible nonpublic school was that it was not m the proj- 
ect area. However, the field service coordinator senses major con^u- 
nicatioiis problems. The LEA coordinator lamented the dearth of 
qualified reading specialists during the academic jear. This limitatio’ 
restricted the number of children who could^ rewiv^ help. 

A sufficient number of specialists was available for the su^er ses- 
sion. Transportation was provided for all children. Nurses, physicians, 
guidance counselors, speech therapists, in addition to remedial readmg 
teachers, were engaged. Public and non-public-school persMinel coun- 
seled and encouraged parents to send their children to the summer 
project. Both sectors complained of parental apathy m this matter. 
‘‘During the summer six teachers, a nurse^ reading consultant, a (urec- 
tor, and two assistant teachers were available for fewer than thirty 
students.” A variety of supplementary learning materials and new 

equipment enhanced the summer program. , « , . j j 

The LEA coordinator and the teachers who staffed the funded 
projects evaluated them. They saw no need to i^olye RJ^-public- 
school administrators in this phase of the program. Copies of the LEA 
evaluation report were circulated during a joint meeting of school ad- 
ministrators m January 1967. “Unintei tional omissiotf* ajmeared to 
be the reason for not sending this report to non-public-school prin- 
cipals. The uncommunicative non-'public-school prmcmal w^idered 
it^‘bold to ask for the fiscal year 1966 LEA evaluation form.” For this 

reason she did not request it. . . . . • i.i_ 

Complete reports on each child who participated m the summer 
project were sent to the nonpublic schools. The director of the summer 
proj^aro delivered the folders and explained the results to the non- 

pubtic-school administrators. ... . , . . 

Both sectors expressed great satisfaction at the degree of improve- 
ment in rea<^. Test results and diagnostic mformation gave direc- 
tion to remedicJinstruction programs. . , T« 

A consensus favored the continuation of the readmg program, in- 
creased funds would be used to equip a materials resource center to be 

^^he^i^uwtfar^izcns--an officer of the chamber of cmnmerce, a 



I weren^t on the school committee, 1 wouldn't Know aooui. ii. y 
is true of other interested citizens.^ They recon^nded that ^ ^A 
should use all means of communication to inform the public about 

^^ibotf'the^St^^^ and local levels, barriers which could discourage 
and hamper full participation in title I activiti^ are practically non- 
existent. The newly appointed nonpublic coordinator of ritle I will 
need to work very closely with the eligible non-^blic-sch<x)l 
neL who staff the elementary school and who wish to remain isolated 
and detached from Federal moneys. Not enough is being don© m the 
LEA title I offices to sc>lye the bilingual problems which seem to 
plague eligible title I participants. 



84-775— e7- 
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CASE S-3 

I. STATS CHARACTERISTICS 



This case is a small school q^i^eiin, one of the four LEA’s located 
in a county on the western borderline of a Gulf State. 

The fis^l year 1966 State maximum basic grant was $30^91^243.60 
for more than a quarter of a million childr^ who qualified jot aid 
under title I. Fimds committed during fiscal year 1966 amounted to 
$20)882^15. The discro^^cy between me basic grant and the amount 
committed is due chie^v to the 6ict that a number of local school 
hoards voted not to apply for title I funds. Others did not choose to 
comply with civil rights requirements. 



Tabub 46. — 8BA Barto State data, ea$e No. 8-9 



Number of children eligible 26^908 

Number of public sdiool children perticipatiiigr 247,488 

Number of non-pnlbllc-sdiool children participating ^005 

Number of nonschocd participants 8 , 900 

Eligible : Participant ratio 

Expenditure per participant 1^.91 

Title I expenditme rank jo (28) 

State expenditure (1968-64) rank : ” lo (80> 



t^ duties and responmbilities of the (Uocesan superintendent ja-re 
similar to those of the State commissioner. He has not appointed a 
director of Govemnient programs but does have a large sfcaffof sch<»l 
suwrvisqrs who keep 1^ informed of title 1 activities. “The State 
ESEA diTMtor orient^ the nohpublic schools throu^ regional and 
local meetings and through correspondence. He and his staff have 
been most cooperative anq apparently are quite willing for the non- 
public sector, to have its^ due. At no point, however, were non-public- 
school officials involved in the planning and wtiih^ bf projeota” 

In the opinion of the dioc^an snpetintendent, the community 
select^ for study is topM of the kina pf non-puhlic-school involve- 
ment in ESEA title I activities in this State. am not very happy 
with tMs program of Federal aid under title I. It is going to put us 
(the diocesan school system) out of busine^ since the intent of the 
law to give comparable aid to non-piihlic-school cWldren is not being 
fulfilled. There is no possibility of this as long as we are not involved 
in the planning of projects at the local level.” 

By September 1966 a le^r of civil rights compliance for all of the 
parochial schools in the diocese had been sent from the superint^d- 
ent’s office to the State department of education. In addition to tMs, 
he ^ked each principal to write a l^ter to the local superintendeiit 
stating that the Catholic school is in compliance and expressing a 
wish to be included in the projects being planned for eligible chil- 
dren. During fiscal year 1966 there were instances of nonpulSic schools 
wishing to participate in ESEA title I, but the local school district 
vms not in compliance or did n<^ wish to have any part of Federal 
aid. For th^, there wm no further recourse. “ESEA title I most 
seriously fails^ to recognize the competency of the non-public-school 
system. The aid coming to our schools in this State has hom in the 
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fonn of the loans of projectors and films. During fiscal vear 1966 one 
school had the service of a remedial reading t^her. ^ long as we 
have no voice in the plannii^ of projects, our schools will be an after- 
thought, picking up what is 1^ over.” v • j v i.i> ±^^ 4 . 

The problem of inequitable sharing is only emphasised bv the fact 
that about $10 milUon reverted to the Federal agency m fiscal year 
1966 The greater part of the $20 million that was expended was u^ 
to hire additional teachers to reduce class siz^ for teacher wd^ for 
furniture, equipment, and teaching materials. Almost none of this was 

shared with the nonpublic schools. iq«<» airA 

S 0 HI 6 discrepanciBS were noted between the fiscal^ year oifiA* 
evaluation and statements made by the State title I director during an 
interview. He grosdy overestimated that 94 perc^t of the fiscal year 
1966 State funds were expended. The director claimed that the fauure 
of local systems to comply with the civil rights provision or to request 
funds accounted for the residue. These residual funds were to have 
been portioned out to the other counties already m the prog^. “Some 
eligime LE A’s have not ^bmitted proposals because title I is generally 

^Acwrtog^^^Ste^ no deliberate estrangement exi^ be- 

tween the public and nonpublic schools. It stems from the tr^itionw 
separation of church and state. He believes that title I legislation could 
be improved in two ways: (1) more stable fun<^, ^d (2). revis^ 
legislation which would provide aid for all eligible children leg™- 
less of the type of sdioois they attend. On the fiscal yew 1966 SEA 
evaluation, this same suggestion was made toother with the addi- 
tional restriction that these seridces be rendered in the public school 
facilities only and on a space-available arrangements ' 

The diocesan superintendent believes that the only alternative would 
be recognition, at the Federal level, of nonpublic schools as a separate 
but equal educational agenigr. 

IL LOCAO OHARAOTBRISmCS ‘ - ’ 

This county identified 8,601 elidble children and was granted $1,042,- 
441.20 for fiscal year. 1966. The DBA district under study, one of four 
in the county, received a maximum allotment of $352,086 in fiscal 
year 1966 and $224,731 in fiscal year 1967. Sixteen public Schools^ 11 
elementary, and five junior and five senior highs, comprise this LEA. 
In these schools children from low-income families account for from 
61 to 92 percent of the total enrollment The principal of the only 
nonpublic school located in the target area conducted a survey to deter- 
mine that 32 percent of the enrolment in that school came from low- 

income famiaes. , . _ 

The major problem in this LEA is that the need far exceeds the 
available ESEA funds. The LEA coordinator believes that title I 
activities in this district may actu^y be encoui*a^g segregation since 
Negro parents would rather avail themselve«< f)f title I benefite in a 
target school than send their children to a nontarget, predominately 
white school. 
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Table 4(J.— LA’J. Data, Case Xo. S-Jt 

Number of children eligible o 9Q5 

Number of public school children participating IIIIIIIIIZII 3’ 688 

Number of non-public school children participating I_ZIIZZZZZIIZZH" ’ 300 

Number of nonschool participants ZZZZZZ~ZZ 0 

Eligible : Participant ratio ZTZZZZ-' 1 • 1 

Expenditure per participant ZZZZZZZZ' " ' •cn’ 41 

Title I exi>enditnre rank lOtST'k 

State expenditure (1963-04) rank — ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 10(80) 

By telephone and correspondence^ the LEA coordinptor advised the 
non-pubhc-schwl principal of availfible programs and indicated his 
willingne^ to help as much as possible. The non-public^school princi- 

S al seemed to feel that the LEA coordinator and his stafif had been cor- 
lal and cooperative at all times. There seemed to be no evidence of an- 
tagomsm or bigotry. Sporadic availability of funds and hesitation on 
the part of non-public-school (^cials to challenge State constitutional 
provisions or to request the Attorney Generafs opinion are factors 
which restrict non-public-school children’s participation in title I 
programs. 

Ideally, title I projects should be suggested and planned by school 
personnel from the target schools. In practice, white suggestions may 
from the public S(Aool prirjdpals and their staffs, the superinten- 
dent and the LEA coordinator decide on the final focus and plan the 
projects. Both sectors agree that at no time was the pastor or tlie prin- 
or nonpuhlic school involved in the planning of the projects. 
The n^-piraic-sehool principal voiced dissatisfacticHi imen she 
Icaruf u that the LE A coOTdmator had filed her requests in a separate 
folder, thereby relegating them to a lower priority. 

During fiscal year 1966, the LEA coordinator offered the non-pnUic- 
school pnneipal the services of teacher aides and of a nurse, audio- 
visual equipment, films, and free lunches. As of the date of Ae field 
survey coordinator’s contact, only one aide had come to the non-public 
school, and that for only 4 days. The excuse given was that the aide 
had resigned and that othns were being tramed. An overhead pro- 
jector and five slide projectors were made available to the nonpublic 
school. Each teacher was allowed a quota of three films a week. The 
school nurse gave the o^dien immumzation shots. The free lunch offer 
had to he declined. This would have necessitated busing the children 
to public elementary schools to eat lunch there. This cuml^rsome and 
time-c(msuming restriction would have placed an additional expense 
on the non-public school, since it is unconstitutional to provide free bos 
service for non-public-school children. 

In fiscal year 1967 one-fourth of the maximum LEA allotment was 
spent on equipment and materials. Eight projects vrere funded, but 
the eligible nqnpublic school children shared less. “Due to provinons 
of ESEA which prohibits assignment of staff and personnd to non- 
public schools on a full-time basis, no teacher aides will be assigned to 
nonpublie schools.” Unfortunately the question of sh<ired sernces on 
a part-time basis was never investigated by the nonpublic school. 
Once agam the nonpublic school had to settle for less than token 
participation. 

The 10-page fiscal year 1966 LEA evaluation of the entire title I 
program was very sketchy and noncommittal. The usual meaningless 
generalities contributed little. The nonpublic sector was completely 
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ignored in the writing of this pha^ of the proj[ect. No records or data 
were interchanged because the eli^lde nonpublio school children could 
not afford, in terms of time and money, to be bossed to the public 
schools to participate in title I activiti^ during the regular schoolday. 
A few nonpublic school children participated m the summer ^rojec^ 

The hazy, vague, almost private interpretation of ESEA tiUe I at 
the State and local levels ne^s to be prob^ and clarified, and the ques- 
tion of shared services be investigated. 

Three interested citizens were interviewed. This group consisted of 
a member of the local board of education and a practicing lawyer^ an 
MT). who was a civil rights leader, and the assistant editor of a political 
party newspaper. All three confessed ignorance of the specifics of 
title I. 

The lawyer knew of no State law forbiddmg the disburs^ of title I 
funds to the nonpublic schools. He gave the interviewer the impression 
that he intended to look into this mottw. “The co mm unity should be 
grateM for the presence of the parochial schools. They lessen the 
Burden placed on the local public school sy^em.’* 

The physician expressed dissatisfaction with religious leaders, 
especially members of the clergy, because they failed “to stand up and 
be counted” in the civil rights movement. Her»lieved that this fear or 
apathy accounted for the minimal nonpublic participation in this 

district. . . . . 

The board member pointed out that the present legislation discrim- 
inates against the needy student attending a nonpublic school located in 
in a nontarget area. 

Judging from the comments made by these three community leadei^, 
a little more initiative on the part of nonpublic school leaders and in- 
creased communications between both sectors at the loc»l level would 
result in a more equitable sharing of title I funds. 

CASE S-4 



I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 



This small school system is located in an eastern-central State. The 
State’s nriftTimtinn allotment for fiscal year 1066 was $16,091,2^5.28 for 
ESEA title I programs. The amount fbr approved projects was $16,- 
383,765.02. Half the State average expenditure per pupil for 1963-64 
amounted to $159.56. The economy of this State has been affected 
significantly in recent years by the decline of mining and coal 
industries. 

Tabus 4l.—SeA BuMe Btatt Aata, MM JTo. 



Number of children eligible— — 

Number of public school children participating — 
Number of non-public-school children participating. 

Number of nonschool participants 

Eligible: Participant ratio — 

Expenditure per participant 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (196d-64) rank 



106,488 
97,787 
1,819 
4,487 
1 : 0. 97 
$141.54 
2 (13) 
8 (26) 



The State evaluation for fiscal year 1966 includes the foUowmg 
meaningful comments i “During title I operation in 1966, participation 
of non-public-school children was limited. This was espescially true for 
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academic year progiams/Summer school pro^ams operatine in June, 
Jnly, and August Slowed much greater participation of children from 
nonpublio schools.** 

A principal limitation during early operation was found in the diffi- 
cultjf of establishing open communication between representatives of 
public schools and nonpublic schools. Such communication had not 
existed over past y^rs.^ A special effort has been made in this State 
to improve communication at the local level between public school and 
private ^hool representatives. Title I program specialists are visiting 
nonpublic schools to talk with principals and teachers on program 
activity and ser^ces available under title I, and to explore ways and 
means of makihg these* programs available to non-public-school 
children. 

Teachers employed by publ'C school boards of education are assigned 
to reme<^al programs m private schools. Non-public-school children 
are participating in title I activity in the pubhc school on a ^ared- 
time basis as wwl as in activity conducted outside the normal school 
day, i.e., before school, after school, and on Saturday. Further, non- 
puDlic-school teachers are participating in in-service training pro- 
grams provided by title I funds. When the SEA official was askw to 
describe any sugg^ions or recommotidations for revising the l^sla- 
tion he declared : ^^Federal le^lation seems to be adequate.** 

This State has county school districts. County allocations were 
determined by the U.S. Office of Education. No suballocations were 
involved since there are no subdistricts. A public scdiool official at ^e 
State level said that title I expenditure for fiscal year 1966 was 83.6 
percent of the maximum bi^c grant to the State. This s^e official 
also indicated that non-public-school officials did not participate in the 
review and approval of title I projects on the Stete level, but they gen- 
erally participated on the local level, inclu^g the endorsement of 
propos^ programs. 

T^en title X project applications did not provide for participation 
of non-public-school chilMen, some of the reasons offer^ were — 

(1) No financially and educationally deprived children in non- 
public sch. ^Is; 

(2) Difficulties inr^Jved in participating on a shared-time basis 
because of itbe dpniands of me nonrpubhc-school program; and 
, (3) t*oq fiaw elig^le pupils to justify the establismnent of a 
title I progr^ activity in a nonpublic school. 

^ It was th^B perception oi a public school State official that, prior to 
title I, there was httle or no communication between the public and 
private sectors. Certaiidy there, was no working relationmip. Since 
title I, however, communication has been establimed between the two 
separate school systems, and public and nonpublic school representa- 
tives are wor^g together to plan and develop programs for dis- 
advantaged chil^en. In his opinion communication was initiated by 
public school representatives. 

A non-public-school official at the dioceson level has made the fol- 
lowing observations : “Orientation for title I at the State level was in 
most mstances satisfactory; at the local levels, it loft much to be 
desired. Representatives from the nonpublic sector were involved in 
planning projects only to a very limited and unsatisfactory degree. 
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The needs of the non-public-school students are not neceswrily ^e 
needs of the public school students. With very rare «c^ioi^ ^e 
needs of the public school students have 5^ found, a-nd PJJ‘ 

pointed; and then remedies for these nee^have 
to both public and nonpublic students whether or not, ^ 

the latter group, their needs were the same. J 

has caused a change in adminstrative relationships on the State^ 
from very apathetic or detached to mvolved and cooperative. Com- 
munications appear to have improved progressively, but contra^ to 
SHpinion of ^blic school ofals at the Stete level, non-public- 
school officials believe this is due to the initiative of the non-public- 
school personnel.’’ 

■ n. local characteristics 

Public school officials at the local level made the following observe- 

T^kon-public-school personnel participated in all in-pryiw meet- 
ings in the county and m regional meetings pertaming to title A. 

I. Non-public-school officials seem highly mteres^ m their mvolve- 

ment in title I projects and were extremely cooperative. 

3. All preliminary plans were cooperatively discussed and opmions 

consulted* , , • i.i. 

4 Non-public-school officials were consulted concernmg thei needs 

of non-public-school children and their needs were determmed to be 

the same as public school children’s. f/v 

5. All programs were conducted withm geographical proximity to 

the parochial school. . . « 

6. Summer programs had excellent participation by children from 
both private and public schools. Percentagewise, there was letter wr- 
ticipation from non-public-school students than from the pubhc 

^ 7?Coi^^^tion between officials of both sectors takes place as 

needed and is highly desirable.. , , , , 

8. Non-public-school officials received the evaluation reports of non- 
public-school children who participaited in titie I programs. 

A non-public-school official at the local level made statements w^ 
agrto in subrtance with the ^i^ptions of the jiublic school officials. 

TabI* 48.*^iJIA ^0- ^-4 

O'TA 

Number of children eligible., 

Number of imbllc school chUdren participating. — ^ 

Number of nonpublic school children participating — — — - 

Number of nonschool participants — — — i . i on 

Eligible: Participant ratio 

Bxuenditnre per pi*rticlpant 

Title I expenditure rank.. 

State expenditure (1963-34) rank — ' ' 

The perceptions of the field survey coordinator included the follow- 
ing* Tnere were no nonprofessional persons involved m either plan- 
ning or evaluationing of title I projects; and, thus, no interviews were 
conducted with interested citizens. There is only one nonpiAli^hool 
in this county and its students were involved in title I projeds. There is 
evidence that a genuine respect for personnel from both public and non- 
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public school ^sterns was present. School principals appeared to haTC 
only a vwy general knowledge of the intent and purpose of title L 
There also seemed to be an agreement of sorts which implied that the 
needs of the nonpublic and tlM public school children were the samet. 
It is the opinion of the field survey coordinator that the county school 
system was attempting to follow the intent and putposee of titV I. 

It was a recommendation from the nonpublie that tlte State 
superintendMit and/or county school board deal directly with the di^ 
cesan superintendent who, in the case of die Catholic schools in this 
Stat^ oocupiee a position equal to the chief Stats education officer. A 
public school official recommended that teacher aides be made avail* 
able to private schools. Further, non-public-school persomisl recom- 
mended that there be more articulation between all community agencies 
which are concerned with the welfare of the children. Finally, a non- 
pubiic representative called for more parent involvement in title I 
activities. 

CASE S-5 

I. STATE CMARACrrERISTlCS 

In this midwest State the maximum amount authorised was $24,509,- 
211.50, based on a per-pupil figure of ^75.75. 

Tabu: 49 . — SEA SaBic State data, t-ase No. 8-5 



Numl)er of children eligible — — — 88, 882 

Number of public school children participating 117, 672 

Number of nonpnblic school children participating — 14, 724 

Number of nonschool participants 725 

Eligible : Participant ratio 1 : 1. 50 

Expenditure per participant— $117.88 

Title I expenditure rank — 6(19) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 1(8) 



The lea’s were allocated a stated amoimt feu* each eli^le duld in 
the district as determined by the USOE criteria. The SEA started 
planning in terms of $265.1(5 per pupil; the amount finally allocided 
was $184.70. About 64 percent of tbe maximum basic grant was ex- 
pend^ by the SEA during fiscal year lfi66. 

There were no :^jqr constitutional problems pertaining to titla I. 
The only restriction is that public personnel going into nonpublic 
schools under title I must be supervi^ by pnbue personnel. 

Also, the State has a quasi-arrangement for some title I programs. 
The public school districts may get some mon^ from the State to 
help with these programs, mcmey to add to title I mcmey. Tins money 
is available for the programs that are in public sdiools. It is even 
available to help bus pupils to public schools ^m nonpublic schools. 
It is not available when the services are provided on the premises of 
the nonpublic schools. It is legal to send people to nonpnblic schools to 
provide “remedial” and “therapeutic” services. 

The Attorney General has not given the SEA any formal rulings. 
“He sat down and advised us informal^.” His position was not to 
raise the constitutional issues publicly. Thus far ne has avoided any 
rulings regarding title I. The Attorney (leneral informed the title I 
staff to “quietly go ahead on the assumption that the State constitution 
would not prevent channeling Federal moneys to benefit children.” 
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The SEA procedure for approving title I appliqations ww explained 
thu8 : The area directors for title I recommend approval of the appli- 
cation ; then the assistant to the title I coordinator approves it. The 
Commissioner of Education serves as a court of last resort for the 
LEAV who disagree with the title I coordinator’s assessment. 

Nonpublic-school officials were not involved in the review or en- 
dorsement of applications on the State level. The title 1 
is opposed to meir involvement because “they (nonpublic omcials) 
have too much of a vested interest in getting proposals approv^. 
The parochial school people have ample opportunity to get mto the 
act at the local level.” The procedure for nonpublic participation in 
planning at the local level was explained thus: The parochial school 
people suggest the kinds of programs they think they need. Then the 
public school superintendent tries to work these ideas mto the pro- 
mm. The title I coordinator felt that, “the public school superintend- 
ents have got the message that they must work with the nonpublic 
schools.” Tne official policy emanatmg from the SEA is that parocmial 
schools in disadvantage areas (target areas) should receive a share 
of the services proportionate to their ratio of enrollment. 

Essentially, the SEA relies on the nonpublic-school leaders them- 
selves to insure that the arrangements are equitable. As a member of 
the title I staff commented, “We (title I staff) are sure that the 
diocesan superintendent will scream if his schools are not adMuately 
taken care of.” In describing nonpublic participation m planning 
title I programs, the arcffidiocesan superintendent for Catholic sch<K)ls 
explained that the procedure followed was for public officials to 
the programs, and then inform the leaders in nonpublic schoois of 
what they have planned, inviting comment. The general patteim m 
this area has been to consult leaders in nonpublic schools very little, 



if at all, while designing the programs. , u * 

In the fall of 1965 the first area me^mg of the SEA was held to 
explain title I, and many representatives of nonpublic spools at- 
tended. Several other meetings on a regicmal basis were held. Tne SEA 
sends memos, directives, and guidelines to nonpublic-school officials 

on a regular basis. ^ , , . , , , i ic 

The relationship between the SEA and chief non-public-school offi- 
cials prior to title l was described by the title I staff as being a situation 
in which “they ignored us and we ignored them.” After title I, there 
was a realization “that relationships between the State department and 
different kinds of schools cannot be avoided.” In general the State 
officials described the current relationship as “fairly cwdial.” The 
archdiocesan superintendent stated that prior to title I State official 
were very rigiu about working with nonpubhe schools in any way> 
nterpreting constitutional provisions “supercilliously.” Since the 
advent of title I projects, nonpublic officials feel that cooperation has 
been much improved. Both the public and nonpublic officials are con- 
cerned about legal action relative to title I. The archdiocesan super- 
intendent stated that there has been a marked tendency for public 
State and local officials to use confusion over title I ^ an excuse for 
halfhearted action. “They are afraid some citizen will take thein to 
court and will have them held personally responsible for illegal dis- 
bursement of funds.” In contrast the State coordinator presented an 
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ODinion that the nonpublic personnel **are reluctant to complain. They 
are afraid to rock the boat, fearing that if so^one makes^ issue of 
the arrangement under title I, the whole affair will be held unconsti- 
tutional, and they will be out altogether.” 



n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The title I project provided comprehensive reading ^Is for the 
school year and a summer enrichment program with available psycho- 
logical and social services. The fiscal year 1967 title I project was a 
contmuaticn of the fiscal year 1966 project. 

Table SO.— LEA data, ease No. 8-^ 

Number of children eligible ^ 

Number of public school children participating ^ 

Number of non-public-school children participating o® 

Number of nonschool participants i . i 7 i 

EUglble: Participant ratio 

Expenditure per participants 

Title I expenditure rank i'/o\ 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank ^ 

The title I program was focused on nine schools in the district, 
including one Catholic elementary school. 



School 



Total o.)inll- 
monti 



Nicint oco* Number of Huiti^r of 

nomIccUy oeonowicolly odu qjttwy jly 

doprivod diprfvod dtprivodi 



1. Clomontary 

2. Qom^ntary 

3. Elommtary 

4. Elomontiry.... 

5. Eltmontaiy. 

6. Elomtntary (Catholic). 

7. Elamantare 

8. Junior high... 

9. Hi^ adMol 



7.2 
6.0 

5.7 
5.1 

4.7 
4.0 

3.8 

3.3 

1.4 



30 

38 

21 

28 

23 



t Not avallabla. 

Nota: Total public, 257; total nonpublic, 55. 

The remaining Catholic school wm not included in the program 
because it was not in the area of highest con^tration. , , 

The most pressing educational need of educationally depnved cnil- 
dren in these attendance areas was identified as reading. The critena 
for judging the needs on both elementary and secondary levels m- 
cluded intSligence and reading tests and teacher observation. 

The planning and administrative preparation took place between 
June if 1965, and January 1966. The fiscal year 1966 project t^k 
place from January 17, 1966, to June 1, 1966, and the fiscal year 1967 
projectfrom August 29, 1966, to August 31, 1967. 

The basic grant (fiscal year 1966) for the LEA for $51,- 

565.25. The meedmium basic grant (fiscal year 1967) was $37,400, and 

$36,400 was the amount approved for the project. 

The project took place in pub lic and non-public-school facilitiw, 
during the regular schooiday.^e summer program was held in pub- 
lic f^lities during the day. 

The title I coorfinator explained that the nonpublic personnel were 
“intimately involved in every detail of the planning * * * even long 
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before any documente were put toother.” At least five me^ings with 
thft nonpublic officials were held before any prc^ram decisions were 
made. Both the public school principals involved in the title I program 
and the title I coordinator stated that the nonpublic prmcipal “was 
involved in the planning all along,” but the nonpubl ic p rmcipal a^ 
sorted that there was no nonpublic participation at all. were asked 
for rwictioiis far too late to permit real participation.” *^ere are two 
contradictory opinions evident, relative to the orientation and plan- 

nii^ for title I in this LEA „ , , i ^ xi. i* ix 

Tile public school officials identified the needs that they felt were 
general throughout the district, and then asked for non-public-school 
officials’ reactions. They agreed to the same nwds and suj^ested no 
changes. In preparing the application the public-school officials claim 
to have asked about ^gible nonpublic children^ but a nonpublic prin- 
cipal denied emphaticaUy that this information was requested. In 
essence, the nonpublic oflacials were not contacted until the proposal 

was ready for State approval. . . , x- • x • xi. 

Non-public-school officials were not mvited to participate in the 

« • . A .£1.^— Tvraa 




1 determining the needs or the final focus of tlie summer progra^ 
Inservice programs were established for title I remedial teacher^ 
but nonpubUc teachers did not particimte. The non-public-sohool 
principal involved was not aware of the inservice training bmng 

conducted. , , , . , mu 

Scheduling, both in time and location, proved to be no problem. The 
remedial program was located on non-public-school prenuses, with the 
schedule controlled by the nonpublic principal. A ^1-time rem^al 
reading teacher was assigned and the nonpublic principal could uro 
her pretty well as I wish to do.” She is free to decide most of the details 
of the operation, though the program is formally under the supervision 
of a public school principal. In the summer program, the non-public- 
schom students were bussed on the same basis as public school stu- 
dents; the project was located in two centrally located pubhc schruls. 
The nonpublic schools referred a disproportionate nuinber of young- 
sters to the summer school pro^m. They took greater advantage of 
the opportunity than did the public schools. ... . , 

The remedial reading instructor is the only individual assigned to 
the nonpublic schools. A psychologist and social worker were available 

during me summer. t . i _x 

The lack of qualified personnel from the local public-school system 
proved to be a significant problem in inhibiting full participation of 
nonpublic students in title I. Since the public-school officials could not 
locate a qualified p^chologist and social worker, the particijiation of 
pupils in these services was cut off altogether. . 

The climate of cooperation between public and nonpUblic officials has 
been described as “tremendous” by the title I coordinator, although 
there have been some difficulties with a priest of one of the parishes. 
A nonpublic official asserted that “they (public-school officials) work 
with us only because they have to-^because there are many Catholics in 
the area, oroecause title I requires it.” 

Since title I, there has b^n much more contact. Jomt meetings of 
public and nonpublic principals are held. There have been no changes 
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in basic a.ttitudes; it is maintained that tl^ have always been good. 
Contact is more extensive and frequent. The nonpublic officials find 
conunimication very frequent and useful. 

There are no local pressure groups opposed to title I, but nonpublic 
officials stated that the superintendent warned of what pressure groups 
might do if he were too liberal with nonpublic schools. The non- 

S ublic officials were urged not to make an i^e out of what they are 
enied under title I, because pressure groups will become active, and 
the nonpublic sector, “will end up with less than they would have got 
if they had kept quiet.” Also, other than title I, there are no shared- 
time arrangements. The superintendent is, in principle, a^inst 
shared-time activities not coim)letely supported by title I funds. Other- 
wise, it would caure a loss of State aid for part-time pupils. Nonpublic 
school officials point out that just a few miles outside of the district 
shared-time programs are common. 

Non-public-school personnel were not involved in any phase of 
project evaluations. The public school personnel evaluate m terms 
of straight testing. The non-public-school perronnel were informed 
of the results and received a copy of the evaluation after it went to the 
State. 

It was a consensus of both public and non-public-school officials that 
the title I project was effective in meeting the needs of bothpublic and 
nonpublic school children. All considered the r^e^al reading project 
as a primary necessity, but non-public-school officials suggest^ that 
remedial mathematics, remedial speech, and inservice training for 
teachers would be helpful. 

Non-public-sdiool officials, although satisfied with the remedial 
reading program, exprewased reservations relative to the “assumption 
that public school officials know what we need much more than we do, 
and the assumption that we should be thankful for anv help thev feel 
fit to give us.” Criticism was directed toward the public school per- 
sonnel because “no aspect of the project was planned with any non- 
public pupils in mind, or even with suggestions or information from us 
concerning the needs of our school.” In summary, a nonpiiblic c^cinl 
commented, “Fortunately, we happened to need a remedial reading 
teacher.” 

CASE S-6 

I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

Case S-6 is based on a small school system of a northern Midwest 
State. The maximum amount authorized to this State under title I in 
fiscal year 1966 was $18,080,939.15. Seventy-two percent of the maxi- 
mum basic grant was expended in fiscal year 1966. In fiscal year 1967 
the SEA expects that 98 percent of the total grant will be expended. 

Table 61 . — SEA Basic State data, case No. S-6 



Number of children eligible - 68, 781 

Numiber of puMlc school children participating 61, 6^ 

Number of nonpublic school children participating — 12, 923 

Number of nonsehool participants 56 

Eligible: Participant ratio 1:1.06 

Expenditure per participant $174.19 

Title I expenditure rank 1(17) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 2(6) 
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In fiscal year 1966 the SEA received ^62.15 per <^d (one-h^f ^ 
State average current expenditure 1963-^) ^ 

children, but the money was allocated to the s on the basis of low- 
mcome children only. In fiscal year 1967 ^EA wm 
cate on the basis of both low-income and ^DC children, but me SEA 
made some adjustments so that some districts would not mcur too large 

^ ^During^^ yeaTl966, when nonpublic childrm ^vere not ^eluded 

in the applications, the SEA simply accept^ ^e 
public scl^l official that the nonpublic schools did not wish to partici- 
pate. The title I staff “soon learned that approach was not adequate. 

In too many cases the public school personnel had establish^ programs 
unilaterally and had invited nonpubUc schools to participato oidy 
after “everything was cut and dried.” At pre^nt the SEA title I staff 
is not accepting the statement that nonpublic schools do not want to 
participate \^iout a written statement from the nonpublic ^hools. 
file title I director commented, “Even this does not seem to be ade- 
quate.” The title I staff is planning to insist th^ the nonpublic schwls 
2e invited into the planning of title I projects. The director found that 
“the most successful programs, as far as non-public-school participa- 
tion is concerned, are those which the public and 
planned jointly. V\Ts have been passing the word around toe btate t^ 
we will insist on this.” Also, the title I staff msists that pup^^ from 
present LEA’s include mm-public-^hool s^wits oi^ 
basis to public school students m the title I prmm. We (title I sta^ 
are not going to permit this anymore.” Every child will haw to qimify 
on the Monomje deprivation, “even if the approach cuts down 

on the proportion cOTiingirom nonpublic schools. 

Acc^lmg to the Attorney General’s r^mg of July 
by the SEA, the State constitution prohibits the u^ of ^tle I funds 
by nonpubUc school children exc^t on the premis^ of tl^ PubUc 
schools. No programs may be on toe premiss of nonpublic sch<^, and 
title I funds may not be used to bj» p^s from nonpublic schwls to 
the location of title I progr^s. The appr<^ h^ ^ em 
courage the LEA’s “to provide the services in public schools that ere 

^nerXno^bli^^ personnel have ^n penmtted to provide 

services on the premises of nonpublic schools. In a very f ^ casw, where 
the pubUc scho(fi has been short of ^ce, and the nonpublic school has 
been close by, the public school has rented a room in the nonpublic 
school and eiabUshed the title I prog^. To do this is not to provide 
the services on the premises of nonpublic schools ; such rented rooms are 

^“^ofStoiS^SSirs on toe staff of toe SEA title ^ 
toe LEA applications and they are finally approved by toe title I di- 
rector. Non-public-school offiefais were not invited by SEAjperw^el 
to review or endorse applications prior to final ^proyaL The title 1 
director felt that “toe nonpublic schools are sufficiently represented 

on the title I ad visory committw.’’ . • u x xt. ct?a 

The title I director described toe relationship between toe oEA and 
the chief non-public-school officials as “good all along, but tlm Catholic 
diocesan superintendent explained that ‘relationstops have ^n 
strained for a period of about 20 years. Dunng the last 6 months, things 
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have improved a little, but one cannot be sure title I is the important 
factor in this improvement.” The title I director asserted that ^itle 
I has not chan^d attitudes. It has merely provided a test of how 
genuine our attitude of good will was, forcing us to see whether we 
could get down to working things out at the operational level.” He felt 
relationships are improving as time passes. 

SEA personnel took the initiative in sending non-public-school of- 
ficials title I information, but they were not for^lly invited to par- 
ticipate in any regional conference. Non-public-school officials at- 
tended some regional and LEA meetings. These sessions were generally 
informative and discussion was devoted to what was and was not 
possible under title I in the light of the State constitution. The dioce- 
san superintendent stated, *^as it turned out, not much was possible.” 
The SEA insisted that no prc^ams could be provid^i on the premises 
of nonpublic schools, no equipment could be provided to nonpublio 
schools, and title I funds could not be used to bus nonpublic students 
to title I activities on public school premises. 

Non-public-school personnel are not on the SEA mailing list for title 
I matenals. The title I staff ^^assumes that the local title 1 coordinator 
will disseminate the proper information to nonpublic schools.” 

The diocesan superintendent explained that nonpublic officials ^^have 
had to go after them (title I personnel) many times to try to obtain 
information. We are kept constantly guessing as to what they have 
done what th^ are doin^ and what mey plan to do.” A constant 
fcT t)ie archdiocese descnoed the nonpublic (Catholic) relationship 
with the SEA as ^ther poor for a number of years.” Belationships 
are better at the local levd, though the consultant estimated that the 
Catholic schoolchildren received at least 30 percent bslow what they 
were entitled to receive under title I at the local level. In his opinion 
**most of the problems lie at the ‘‘State level.” The rigid approach of 
the SEA is an indication of timidity rather than antagonism toward 
Catholic schools. Public administrators “constantly express the f^r 
tllat they will be held personally liable for something.” 

Factors inhibiting hon-public-school children’s participation in title 
1, as explained by the diocesan superintendent were — 

(a) The mconvenience, loss of time and safety hazard for non- 
public children traveling to public schools ; 

(5) Some Catholic parents who have chosen a Catholic school 
for their childr^ hesitate to allow them to attend the public 
school part time ; and 

(tf) Non-public-school schedules must fit public school sched- 
uled an arrangement which leads to serious difficulties. 

The diocesan superintendent recommended that some title I pro- 
grams should be held on the premises of nonpublic schools in oraer 
to better meet the n^s of nonpublic school children. A major problem 
in carrying out the intent of title I in terms of involvement of nonpub- 
lic children was “closed doors in public school administration.” Tnere 
is little genuine communication and the diocesan superintendent de- 
sired a free discussion of these problems. The nonpublic sector ex- 
pressed a need for equal representation in the planning phase of title I 
projects. 

No public schools refused to participate in title I because of the 
provisions for nonpublic schools; but many Lutheran schools in the 
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State have refused, as a matter of principle, to participate in title I 
projects. . 

'Die field survey coordinator reported ^at he was unable, in smte 
of repeated questions, to dntw out a description of a clear-cut mecha- 
nism for checking on the inadequacy of non-public-school (^dren’s 
participation. “My impression is that many cases of inequity could 
go unnoticed unless someone at the local level happened to complain 
loudly.” , , 

Questioning of the SEA title I director revealed that there was only 
one representative of the nonpublic schools on the advisory con^ittee 
of approximately 22, and that he had not been appointed until very 
recently. 

n. lOCAXi CHARACTERISTICS 



The major need of chiMren within this school district was remedif 1 
and/or corrective readirg programs. The title I project was designed 
specifically to assist strimnts in the areas of (1) educational adjust- 
ment, (2) educational and prevocational decisiomnaking, (3) cidtural 
experiences, and ([4) personal worth. The two main programs initiated 
were (a) in-service training for teachers of the disadvantaged, and 
(b) corr^ive reading and remedial instruction for educationally dis- 
advantage pupils. . 

There are 23 public schools in the school district, mcludmg 16 
elementary public schools. The fiscal year 1967 title I program was 
a continuation of the fiscal year 1966 with little or no change. 



Table S2.— LEA data, ease No. 8-6 

Number of children eligible— — — — M7 

Number of public eohoel children participating — — 

Number of non-pubUc-school- children participating — oo 

Number of nonschool participants....— — . — — . ^ 

Eligible: Participant ratio IsO-of 

Ihr^nditnre per participant.. — — ^ 

Title I expenditure rank 1(3) 

State expenditure (1983-64) rank..- — — — — 

Planning for the fiscal year 1966 project took place from November 
1966 to F^ruary 1966. The fiscal year 1966 project took place from 
April 1, 1966, to August 31, 1966. The fiscal year 1967 project took 
place between September 1966 and Auj^st 31, 1967 > 

The maximum basic grant (fiscal year 1966) for the LEA was 
$140,860.89 ; for fiscal year 1967 it was $®8,131. 

The program was carried out during the regular schoolday and 
in the summer, on public ^hool grounds. 

There was no orientation to the title I progrom for non-public- 
school personnel. The noUpublic officials were informed about the 
remedial reading program tor the summer of 1966 by letter^ and an 
exploratory meeting was held by the LEA.* Before non-public-scbool 
personnel were invited to send non-public-schoCl children to the 
summer program, the officials of nonpublic schools had heard nothing 
about title I. 

Children in the Lutheran school system did not participate in 
title I projects, and Catholic school personnel were invited to send 
only a limited number of fourth and fifth grade students to the 
remedial program, although the program covers all of the elementary 
grades. 
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The school district has been reluctant to accept pupils 
public schools who reside outside the school distnct; 

I assistance more than ^7. Non-puWi^ 

school oflficials have not been contacted by tlw school 

these childten reside concerning «hiw^n^Sy 

the school y^r. In general the SS 

williiu? to include non-publm-school children anU nave exprw^ 

disi^intment that more non-public-school pupils do not partici- 

^®re not involved in uny phase oUhe 

DlanniiS^for title I. The title I coordinator (who 

of public schools and coordinator of Federal j^inds 

fesSsffrS'?f5n'd»Xii'j:a,^»‘S 

his^administration as a “benevolent autocracy.” The needs 
public-school childten were not 

oiak* “We afisumed that our needs would be their needs, ana non 
Dublic-sohool personnel were excluded from any determination o 
&nd or focus of the projects. Non-public-achool perso^d vfere 
eluded in the inservice program because ‘^they are not ^aff 
imii Ar I ” Th6 non-pumic*school teachers were well awaro of the 

protect a file of information on th* perfomanee 

“C dtt^S^ti^S^SS%'S?o^ »f nonpubUc 

schools ; some psychological testing fet the scieeBing process was ma 

“''m rf’^n^ublic schools, in title I is M 

{a) Safety, time, and exposure to inclement weather in travel- 

^(T) ‘inl c^l^^it ef control over the titlo I activHi^, with 

sc^ district and ‘Consequently tfdll^^tothSr 

in this district— these pupils are not offered tiUe 1 swvices in meir 

"Tdf^Jriaparijn was offemd to non-publie-sohool students in 

pu^c M&ipuWic sehoSls “have 
kw more active efforts to cooperet^ but the 

^h th^ Them appeal? to 

communication on the level of the prmcipal rather than on a higner 
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administrative leveL but even this is infrequent. On the principal level 
the initiators of contact, appear to be the public school prmcipals, 
rather than the non-public-school officials. 

TTie n<m-publiof 3 hoal prmcipals criticized the lack of communi- 
cation with title I administrators. They received no reports concem- 
ing the title I activities until the program had twrminated. Alro, 
pimlic school officials did not contact non-public-school teachers for in- 
formation on the pupils in the program. The non-public-sohool prin- 
cipals “submittwi Iwms for the pupils we wanted to^^in the program, 
but we never received any word concem^ the decisicms.” 

N<m-public-scho^ personnel were not involved in any phase' of the 
^ '•mect evaluation, nor diid they review the project evaluation rwwts. 

Ae major problems emphasized by non-public-school officials 

{u) No opportunity to participate in the planning of title I 

(b) The Icck of participation in formulating a schedule; 

(o) The limned participation offered to the non-public-school 

children ^ 

(d) The lack of communication about non-puWic-school pupils 
in the program, and the consequent lack of coordination with the 
regular classroom work. 

The recommendations to solve these problems were— 

(a) Participation in title I plannu^; 

(&) Participation in title I scheduling; 

(c) Participation of all children regardless of where they 

hftPP^TI llV0* 

Close contact concerning the progress of non-public-school 
pupils while they are in the program, and^ coordinatkai of the 
program with the regular classroom activities; and, 

( Piiilargement ra the scope of the program in order to permit 
participation olE all needy children. 

The Lutheran schools did not participate in title I bemuse the 
Lutheran board decided, strictly on its own, not to participate for 
1966-67. Some factors involved in the decision were : (a) The Lutheran 
schools have few students, if any, who can be classified as culturally 
deprived, and (6) the school boaid is wary of the tendency toward 
“Kg Brotherism” on the part of the Federal Government. 

A public school principal in whose s<hool a title I project operates 
professed ignorance on questions involving planning and orientation, 
confirming the superintendent’s observation that the control office 
was a “benevedent autoc^y.” . 

The public school principals were excluded from the evaluation 
process. The superintendent explain^ his belief that it is foolish to 
try to be “demosratic in administration.!*^ 

Most pupD s in the Catholic schools in thw area went to kindergarten 
in the public schools. Now that the Catholic schools have dropped the 
first and second gi^es, the studente will have even more exposure to 
public schools. Belation^^ may improve as a result. 

It seems obvious that Catholic educators have been ill informed 
concerning the provisions of title I, and have been disunified in their 
approach to public school authorities. 
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XITM5 I> RE NONPUBUC SCHOOI< CH^iDREN 

CASES-7 . . 

I. 8TATB .CHARACTSaOSTlC® 



Case S-7 pertains to a small school grstem l^ted in a 
the camtal of this central eou^m Stot^ The 
State has a large Indian popnlaitaon while the s^thwestem section 
^uaUf^ttraS mipranTEdKirers mid .their f^ two 

neighboring States. Manv are from Spani^-epeokmg itoilies, ^ 
the schooling of these children is constantly 

The State received a m ax i mum allotment of $17,375^1.34 for fisca 
year 1966, based on one-half the State average expenditure per pupil 

of S181.29* -iT a m 

Tabub 68. — 8BA Baaio State data, case No. «*" 

M 04 A 

Number of children eligible ifia’‘>2Q 

Number of pubUc achool children partlcdpeto^ 

Number of nonpuWlc school chUdren participating ^ ^ 

Number of nonschool participants . l q- 

Eligible; Participant ratio * ifio’»8 

Expenditure per participant 

Title I expenditure rank Z 

State expeoditure (1968-64) rank ‘ 

An annotation appended to the State constitutional prov^oM con- 
cerning public aid to nonpublic schools defines the phra^ sectarian 
institulions” to mean parochial schools. Moneta,ry aid ^ “leee sjnooj® 
and the use of public Wds for the transportation of children attend- 
ing parochial schools are unconstitutional. Subsequent appe^s of this 



ro nontmblic school >,* — \ • x - xi. 

There are more than a thousand loeal school districts in toe 77 couR" 
ties of this State. Some 796 of these had at le^ one title I fJMided 
project during fiscal year 1966. A few local school districts did nw 
wito to partmipate in any Federal aid programs for education. A 
few others were eligible but declined tejiarticipate because the amount 
of inoney authorized was tco modest. The re main i n g districts were not 

*^ine area assistant title I directors, served as constants in the 
comities asBiffiiod to th©in ly tho Stftte titi© I director. Th69© ftMistsjits 
also served as liaison people between the LEA and toe State offices. 

Prior to title I involvement, the principal rolationship between the 
State department and non-puol 1C sc!^iool . T * 1 .. 

tion. More frequent communication has resulted smce title I ujvglv^ 
ment. “We were invited to attend one meeting sponsor^ by the USOE 
in our State. Other than this, we had to go to thaState Department for 
all information which we wanted or needed,” explained the nonpublic 
regional director of Government programs. . _ . 

Ih this State the diocesan boundary is coterminous with toat of toe 
State. In August 1966, a meeting was held to discuss the partiapation 
of public and nonrpublic-schoof pupils in programs developed under 
title 1. This meeting was requested by toe dioC^^ superintendent to 
determine whether or not ways and means could be. found to provide 
equal and ihir treatment for non-public-school pupils in view of toe 
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Oftneral’s rulinc. Present at this meeting were two ESEA 

U.S. Office of Education, two repre- 

the StaS department of edu<»tion, two a^|?tanU to 
the Attomev General, representatives from the lawr public ^ool 
districts thJlegal adviser for the diocesan schools, the diocesan su^r- 
intendSt, and^e diocesan director of Government 
DubUc^to representatives seemed most cooperative 
mftki orov^^^ as many non-public-school children as their ^ool 

c^nld accommodate. There w^s no attempt 
“ o ^i5«sentatives f^om the State department of education or 

made by _ develop ways other than dual enrollment without 

^trSpcKS. the present time in.this Stoto it 

xCfCuow^ SSs are taken from various bulletins and news- 
letterl SnH^ the diocesan school offices to 

miniSiSrs “In order for them (public school admmirtrators) to 
^^outttieir obligation, it will be necessary for you (non-public- 
Shrol administratore) to coowrate with tl^ in eve^ ^ ® 
DoC Sate to maie tte &st contact, tol 

Xcugh^SS instances the ^g^phicfocation of t^ 

the time spent m the 

schedules placed on the ^^mmi^ratio^ Sicts. 

(4). nonpublic attendance Provided 

This creat^ an<^her ^ a _ local school district in which he 

to the child m the and (51 it does not seem to be sound 

to another s^tuatmn State was used to hire addi- 

A ^ portion of Z ^Ppi^er fatio in 

tar^ area echr^ to ^ Source^aS 

SfeS^JSSS^ciiLLAlmost^oiSofthisex^^^^ 

eUgible n<m-pubhc-echool . . p„grams for teach- 

& of the larger LE^ssim^^i^"^ personnel 

Si SSS^ia- 

{to-pubUc-^1 partiwati^^ ulSnsCrva^™ to 

1 wKd^ year 1967 partic^- 

SSS^'^i^nt^WiStol chiMmn in title I projects has been 
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limited to summer programs. During fiscal year 1966 speecfi therapists 
were sent into a few of the nonpuMic schools 1 day a week. In. most 
instances this service was discontinued in fecal yeBx X9p7. The rea- 
son given was : “These specialists were needed full time jn tlie public 
schools.” 

At present there is no title I litigation. For almost 2 veers the non- 
public school children who were entitled to receive ESEA titte I as- 
sists nee have received nert to nothing of the 2-year tot^ ^0 million 
authorized for the State. The consistent and conscientious efforts of 
administretive personnel in the diocesan department of education have 
borne little fruit. In the meantime the gap between the two systems 
broadens and deepens. More forceful and drastic measures aro being 
considered by the diocesan officials to insure equitable sharing of title 
I funds. 

I. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

In fiscal year 1966, 644 children were identified as eligible for title 
I funds winch amounted to $116,750.76 for the county in which this 
LEA is located This LEA is one of the larger schc >l districts in the 
county. In fiscal year 1966, $49,611.25 was allocated to the district 
which administers 14 public schools. Six of these schools were identi- 
fied as target areas with the greatest concentratiem of educationally 
deprived children. Basic data at the local level are summarized in table 
54. 

Table 64. — LEA data, cate No. 8~7 



Number of children eligible 272 

Number of public school children participating 295 

Number of ncmpublic school children participating 0 

Number of non school participants — — — - — — 100 

Eligible : Participant ratio $167. 00 

Expenditure per participant 1 : 1. 47 

Title I expenditure rank $ (16) 



State expenditure (1968-64) rank..—. — — 7 (23) 

In this local school district the superintendent of schools assumed the 
additional responsibility of administering and coordinating Federal 
Government programs. He informed non-public-school personnel 
about the title I projects which were available. No orientation was pro- 
vided for non-public-school personnel. They were not involved in plan- 
ning any of the projects because: “We planned to meet the needs of the 
public school childrMi and assumed that the needs of the nottipuhlic- 
school children were the same.” SubsMuently one nonpublic school be- 
came involved in title I activities. Tlie non-public-school principal 
j’equested help in the area of remedial reading. The matter was given 
110 further attention because the focus of approved projects in which 
non-public-school children could ptirticipate was the summer pro- 
gram. This project was designed for kindergarten-age children who 
would be entering first grade the following September. 

There is disagreement and/or misundeietanding with respect to the 
attendance of non-public-sch<wl teachers at inservice programs. The 
non-public-school teachers said they were not inclndw. One public 
school principal of a building in the target area agreed with the su- 
perintendent who said : “Non-public-school teachers m*ty attend any 
inservice programs offered.” A statement taken from the fecal year 
1967 application mentioned that the principal of the parochial school 
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indicated that her teachers would j^rticipate in an inservice program 
developed by the art coordinator. She felt this would be the only pos- 
sible involvement of her school. This, of course, would allow the stu- 
dents to benefit indirectly through an improved elementary school art 
program. 

In summary, there was no orientation, no involvement in planning 
projects, and very little productive communication. While intercom- 
muncation between the two sectors is highly satisfactory, the major 
barrier is encountered in the LEA oflSice. 

I tsistence on dual enrollment without transportation dealt the death- 
blow to nonpublic participation. “No help was given in the area of 
remedial reading. We were told that no visiting remedial reading 
teacher was available because of lack of funds and personnel,” com- 
mented a non-public-school principal of the eligible school. 

The LEA superintendent a^ed to the idea that involvement of non- 
public-school cnildren in title 1 ^ves the educational needs of the com- 
munity, but “I object to the principle of using public funds for non- 
public i^ools.” 

“Non-public-school officials understand the public educational 
system better than the public school officials understand the non-pub- 
lic-school system,” was the way one non-public-school official appraised 
the d^ree of mutual respect for one anotner^s sv^m. “Their nohpublic 
schools) program is inadequate because of inability to provide proper 
staff due to lack of funds,” commented an LEA official. Another public 
school principal regretted that there was not enough cooperation be- 
tween the schools of both systems. 

In place of an LEA evaluation report for fiscal year 1966, periodic 
progress reports containing sketchy bits of information were given to 
the field survev coordinator. This appears to have been the extent of 
evaluation of fiscal 37ear 1966 projects in this LEA. A completely sub- 
jective narrative discussing the benefits of the summer session kinder- 
garten program was written by one of the teachers of the staff. There 
was no formal or official evaluation of title I proj^s by non-public- 
school personnel. The LEA superintendent explains: “^blic funds 
should be spent for public purposes, and non-public-school personnel 
should not give official evaluation. I’m sorry. I don’t dislike them, but 
that’s just the way I feel about it. Church and state should be separated. 
Yes, I still believe that and nothing will change my mind.” He claimed 
that non-public-school personnel could see tbe evaluations if they 
wished ; however, they would not receive copies of the report. 

No data concerning eligible children enrolled in nonpublic schools 
were ever requested from non-public-school principals. They (non- 
public-school principals) did not receive any data from the LEA. No 
testing programs were undertaken by public school personnel in the 
nonpublic schools. 

In the opinion of a public seh<wl administrator, the enrollment in 
the nonpublic school is so small it hardly justifies a separate school 
system. He recommended the “consolidation’’ of iionpublic schools with 
public schools. As a side remark, he added : *‘I wish we could get their 
(ncMipublic schools) buildings.” 

Non-public-school officials urged that: (1) Federal moneys be kept 
from State control, (2) provisions be made by Congress for a “bypass” 
law »milar to the one provided in titles II and III, and (3) several 
amendments in the State constitution should be repealed. 
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XUl 

_ esrpressed 

gram. On the oti 

It was underway: ia ttiijrwintsj « ^ — TtT.T':; aVieVo « 'm «fts- 

am sure many in the community do not know that 

sumed" the tffle I program was «!“»% ^ TlS'know 

“I really don’t know much about the Catholic school. I jurttoow 

«• U^^i. T l^ATTA vhAYrni* rwuin fOTI r.OfU^mCQ ftbOUt it* X UDll<t> 



profiTams expressed satisiaciion witu tuc 
rtfcerlmnd, the lawyer appear^ to *7?'* 

« was underway iWWim^ 




&alKS^ubS» 

nSn!puwlS’"lS,ple’Th^ higWr of thHUlic 

Catholic school oSaK admire and like uSj” A^^ 

volvement of non-public-school diildren m title I actmtics would serve 

the educational news of the community. ..„„„„ #»rpjititny irreater 

State constitutional and statutory provisions are^crea^^^^^ 

imbalance between the two systems. Both exist side by 
educational opportunities. Both pl»X aneuormou^le m tra^ 
our cultural heritage and enriching it. Under present State legislation 

this is impossible. CASE S-8 

1. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

This South Central State contains 410 independent school districts. 
The nLximum ESEA title I allocation for fiscal ye^ ^66, ba^d on a 
per p^^“of $152.54, was $22,600,021.32. The SEA ^aluatioi^^^^ 
port indicates that 90 percent of this sum was spent on title I projects 

for that year. ss.—8BA Basic State data, case No. S-8 

Ntambcr of cJilWi'en eligible— Tr~.“~"r~ 710 

Number of public scbool cbUdi^ _paitl<dp^jng— ^ 

Numiber of nonpabllc school cWldre-i paitidimtlnf - 

Number of non^ool participants 1:1.16 

ElMble: Participant ratio r.-rmiC R11S.06 

Expenditure per participant (00 percent allotment) 3(17) 

Title I expenditure rsjik-.---- — 9(28) 

State expenditure (1906-64) rank — ---- , 

The State evaluation for fiscal year 1966 notes, “G^^^ic 
separate the State into two socioeconomic g«>u^ . % "S?"® 

ares with practically no Negro population and the delta area with a 

high percentage of educationally depnvedchildrm. ...v 

State is divided into 75 counties. Assuming compuance with 
civil rights requirements, all counties were entitled to receive financia 

assistance from title I ESE A. ^ ^ wwaAiircAo 

The State has constitutional provisions for use of 
for private purposes under certain conditions; namdy, the _ 

vote of the members of each branch of legislature. However, the same 
constitutional provisions explicitly prohibit appropriations of money 
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or proj^erty to privately controlled schools or institutions, without 

^^^r^Szatbn^^^^ title I pro^ams at the State 
in JuW 1965. The State comm^ioner of education ^d the State dir^- 
tor of ESEA conducted preprogram informational conferen*^ m ll 
sections of the State for the benefit of public school atomi^ra^rs 
fnd X?interSt^indm^^^^ In October 1965, the State director 
and members of his staff conducted statewide r^onal conferences for 
these same groups. Project application forms anotentative State guide- 

^^^Nonpr^li^^ ^as initiated at t^i^ime. 

the diocesan superintendent stated that he had attended one^ of the 
re^oiX^tL^and had discussed the matter with the 
of?ducation. However, the diocesan supermtendent regards his res^- 
sibilities as being similar to those pf the State commissioner, m 
major responsibility for administering the school rests with pastore 
and the principals. There is no diocesan director of government 

^ iSctically no communication tietween the public and nonpu^c 
school syste^ at the State level existed l^fore ESEA 
public sector initiated communications which have steaddy improved, 
md correspondence from school admmi^rators at the ^ 

the dioceshn office indicates that LEA officials have been most 

^^COTdlng to the State evaluation (fiscal year 1966), “non-public- 
school chilcSen were not included m some approved 
cause- (11 Civil rights compliance was not met, and (2) a lack pi 
desire on the part of some nonpublic schools to participate m this 

^^T^u^fat both public and nonpublic personnel agree toat there 
have been no legal problems related to title I. The prospects of any 

are diminishing, ^ ^ . , j • i 

Efforts to include non-public-school officials on an advisory 
were frequent, but participation of non-public-school personne. at the 
State level was neghgible. 

II. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The county in which the school district imder study is located is in 
the delta se^ion of the State where need for ESEA title I funds is 

Table 56.— data, case No. 8-8 

Number of children eligible- 

Number of public school children participating vw 

Number cf nonpublic school children participating ” 

Number of nonschool participants i • O At 

Eligible: Participant ratio.. *162!54 

Expenditure per participant — — — : v 

Title I expenditure rank.... ^ JgSl 

State expenditure (196^-64) rank — “ ,p, . 

The local school district selected is one of six in t^ 

LEA administers 13 school buildings. As s^t^ m 
year 1966, 984 children (5-17) were identified as educationally de- 
prived. Nine hundred and forty of them were enrolled m public 
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schools, grades 1-12. Forty-four of them were enrolled in nonpublic 
schools, grades 1-8. There are no nonpublic secondary schools in this 
school district. The number of eligible children remained the same for 
fiscal year 1967. The maximum LEA allotment for fiscal year 1966 was 
$150,099.36 and for fiscal year 1967, $124,582. In fiscal year 1966, 99.9 
percent of the allotment was used. 

In November 1965, one project entitled “Special Programs” was 
approved. Subsequently three amendments to this project were ap- 
proved. The programs included evaluation services of a psychological 
educational, and social nature ; health services ; special education ; par- 
ent-group se^ions; and remedial services durmg a summer school 

} urogram. Tliirteen staff members who worked full time or more than 
lalj.* time and five staff members who worked half time or less were 
employed for the title I program. 

Health services, pupil personnel services, and psychological services 
were rendered by public school personnel to eligible children at the 
non-public-school building when and if this service was requested by 
non-public-school personnel. The data obtained as a result of the diag- 
nostic testing program were used “as the basis for the introduction of 
a remedial program into our curriculum,” stated a principal of one of 
the nonpublic schools. However, the elimble non-public-school chil- 
dren from this same buildiiig were unable to take advantage of the 
free lunch program because they would have had to travel to the public 
school in order to eat the meal. 

Principals from public and nonpublic schools disagree with one 
another with respect to the involvement of local non-public-school 
officials in the orientation and planning phase of the project. The 
LEA coordinator of title I agreed with the public school principals, 
“Non-public-school personnel were included in some planning 
groups ♦ ♦ ♦ generally interest was not too great ♦ * ♦ they were 
relatively receptive ana satisfied with the focus of the project. Inserv- 
ice programs were concerned primarily with improving the opera- 
tional level of certain key instructional personnel in the public schools. 
For this reason non-public-school teachers were not eligible for inserv- 
ice programs. Two non-public-school principals were interviewed. 
Neither one had taken part in any kind of orientation for title I or in 
any planning of the program which was ultimately funded. Both 
administered schools attended by eligible children. 

During fiscal year 1967 the approved program which was a continua- 
tion of that fimded in fiscal year 1966 was enlarged to include art, 
music, speech therapy, physical education, and special education for 
the handicapped. This enrichment part of the pr(^am was not offered 
to eligible non-public-school children. The fiscal year 1967 LEA appli- 
cation form explains, “since the number of personnel in this activity is 
limited, st^ents from nonpubUc schools have not been participating.” 
Each public school participant is receiving 30 to 40 minutes of instruc- 
tion per week for 36 weeks m each of the enrichment areas. 

In fiscal year 1966 non-public-school participation in ESEA title I 
was minimal. The approved program for fi^al year 1967 provides for 
enrichment experiences and mstruction which is not available to non- 
public school children who are elimble for these services. 

Two-way communication was a'moet nonexistent prior to title I. 
Since then, dialog has been encouraged by a mutual understanding of 
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and respect for one another's system of education. One non*public- 
school principal i*emarked during an interview, “Communicatioi^ are 
very good, but participation is very little.” 

The LEA coofdinatoi* juoged the “cooperation between the public 
and non-public-school personnel to be excellent.” One public school 
principal said * excellent rapport. The educational program is 
sound and the personnel are well qualified. We are happy for non- 
public-school involvement.” A non-publ’c-school principal of a school 
enrolling several eligible children stateu : “At present we feel the pub- 
lic scho<fi personnel and programs are very good and we desire to par- 
ticipate in Joint programs.” “Most of the 150 children enrolled in this 
school come from families having an income of $d,000 or less,” said 
another non-public-school principal of a school in which less than a 
sixth were identified by the State to be eligible. 

There are no legal problems at the local level. Any minor concern 
over the church-state issue appears to be diminishi]^. 

Several recommendations for improving participation were offered : 

1. An increase in ESE A title I appropriations. 

2. More definite guidelines concerning : 

(а) NonpuRic school student participation. 

(б) Use of non-public-.*5chool property and personnel. 

(c) Successful approaches which would result in a more 
equitable non-public school student participation. 

3. Inservice training for noimublic school teamers on an equal basis 
with similar training of qualified public ^hool teachers. 

4. Loan of educational i^ilities and equipment. 

5. More equitable sharing m the services guaranteed by ESEA, title 
I legislation: 

6. Becognition of professional status of nonpublic schoolteachers 
and subsequent use of their specialized services. 

A local physiesm who is a member of the board of education thought 
that the community was not ^owledgeable about the title I program. 
He was not aware of improved communications between the two sys- 
tems Personally, he was aware of certain causes wWch hampered more 
eauitable participation, -such as religion, competition between the two 
school systems, and the low quality of education in the South. 

CASES-9 

I. STATE CHARACTERISTICS 

This case pertains to a small community in a Midwestern State. The 
maximum amount authorized for title I projects in fiscal year 1966 was 
$2,139,791.83, based on a j»r pupil rate of $^.44. Other basic data for 
the State are summarized in table 57. 

Tabic 57. — SEA Ba»ie State data, case No. S-9 



Number of children eligible 34, S2S 

Number of public school children participating 37.280 

Number of nonpnblic school children participating... 4,729 

Number of nonschool participants 0 

Eligible: Participant ratio 1:1.22 

Expenditure per participant 0117. 86 

Title I expenditure rank 4 (18) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank 6 U8) 
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The SEA, before it approved a grant, determm^ that the LEA pro- 
vided sufficient opportunity for the participation of ^ucatio-ially 
deprived children enrolled in private schools and residmg in the 
cLis^ric^’ 

The requirements of ESEA were interpreted by the State to apply 
to the total LEA program, not necessarily to each project. The LLA 
application for each project was obliged to show the de^ and 
manner of expected participation bj eligible non-pubhc-school 
children. Because of State statutory limitations, activities and services 
for which the public schools are eligible are expected to be more nu- 
merous and varied than the projects in which non-public-school chil- 
dren may pai-ticipate. Local officials were informed that they must 
make services which are fund^ under title I available to non-public- 

school cldldren in their districts. . 

The State department of education could not api>rove applications 
from local school boards for programs or projects m which a public 
school board proposed to send one or more of its teachers to instruct 

studwits on the premises of a nonpublic school. 

The State school board oppose an amendmpt to the constitution 
which could have permitted local school ^stncts the allow 

parochial school students to ride the public school buses. Tms 
antagonized the Catholic school superintendents throughout the State. 

The coordinator of State government progiams and the directo^f 
title I formed the fiscal year 1966 application review com^tt^. ^e 
criteria employed were primarily the Federal guidelines. Proje^ that 
were general aid to the district rather than specific aid to educationally 
deprived children were turned down. Nqn-public-school officials were 
not invited to review or endorse applications at the State level. Major 
reasons for nonparticipation of non-public-^hool children ^ 

projects throughout the State were: Scheduling problems, additional 
expense of transportation, and the belief that “if the parochial school 
children go to the public schools, they may not choose to come back (to 
the paro3iial schools).” The State title 1 director is tmng to make 
sure that the intent of title I legislation is ^ing met in fiscal year 1967 
by on-the-spot visits to the local school districte. 

The relationship between public and nonpublic school personnel was 
described by the State title I director in these words : “They go their 
wav, and we go ours.” Since title I, the State department of educa- 
tion is cooperating with nonpublic schools. The dioce^n superintend- 
ents hired an attorney to represent Catholic interests m negotiating a 
fair share of ESEA f^ds. .i.* • 

The Catholic sector has complained about not being involved in 
title I planning of the projects in which non-public-school children 
will participate. The policy of the SEA director is that the non-pubhc- 
school administrators ^ould bo to the public schools m the local dis- 
tricts and get involved in the planning of projects. It is meir respon- 
sibility to initiate communication.” The director insists that the needs 
of eligible non-public-school children be considered m the planning of 

*^^Par§^pSn by parochial school children during fiscal year 
was weak, but participation in the summer projects was considerably 
better. The State department of education was iiiiable to aoc^t for 
these differences. It was the director’s opinion that the public school 
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administrators should include non-public-school officials before title 
I programs are planned. “They should plan the program together. 



n. LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The title I program provided for remedial reading and arithmetic 
projects and a vocational training project. These activities were con- 
tinued in fiscal year 1967. 

Tabi£ 58 . — LEA data, case No. 8~9 

Number of children eligible — 

Number of public school children participating ^ 

Number of nonpublic school children participating 

Number of nonschool participants i . i in 

EUgible: participant ratio * 

Expenditure per participant TfioV 

Title I expenditure rank 

State expenditure (196^-M) rank oUo) 

The local school system selected for this study is one of fou^ublic 
school districts in a county si*uaited near the northeastern borderlme 

of the State. . , . , -i , xt. j- 4 . • * 

The average percentage of deprive-d pupils for the distnct was 

reported to be 13 percent. All elementary schools having a lughw con- 
centration than the district average were designated to be eugiWe 
attendance areas. The No. i and No. 2 schools were named as the 
sites for the remedial projects. Students from the remainder of the 
district, both public and nonpublicj in need of remedial work, were 
encouraged to attend. The title I program focused on the following 
schools: 



School 


Totol 

•nrollmtnl 


P.rc«nt Kononil- 
cally doprivid 


1 


344 


43 


2 


321 


20 




m 


20 


4 


1.107 


<i>v 




1.036 


<•) 








> Not avaitiMo. 



It was the stated intention of LEA authorities to invite and 
encourage students from the entire area which had been desi^ated 
as the project area to participate. This included a Lutheran elemen- 
tary school and two Catholic schools. The remedial program can be 
described as a series of classes for groups of six or eight ^u^nts. 
They meet three times a week for one-haJf-hour sessions. A^r dia^ 
nosing educational weaknesses, a pre^am was developed which wcmld 
eliminate these deficiencies. The vocational program was designed to 
help those students who would terminate their schoolmg either before 
or immediately after graduation from high school. The chief objeo- 
tive was to make these courses interesting and practical and to pro- 
vide some training in salable skills. . , 

After public school officials surveyed local schools, visi^ class- 
room teachers, and accepted recommendations from prmmpals. the 
nee^ of the students were ranked in priority. The most urgent news 
were for remedial work, for vocational training, and for special edu- 
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cation in the junior a^d senior high schools. The public school officials 
first identified the ciiildren who were educationally deprived and 
then preceded to identify those chil^en who would benefit most by 
the rem^ial work and special education programs. The participating 
nonpublic schools included a Catholic elementary school a Lutheran 
elementary school, and a Catholic secondary school. 

The maximum basic grant for fiscal year 1966 was $121^542. The 
total amount expended was $73,226. The funds approved for the 
remedial program amounted to $47^00, but $27,276 was actually 
spent. Per-pupil cost for this activity was $43.02. An amount of 
$55,310 was approved for the vocational training project. A total of 
of $45,950 was expended at a per-pupil cost of $1,312.86. 



Fiscal yur 1966 fiscal yur 1966 Fiscal yaar 1967 
application avauiation apiriieatisn > 



Ramtdial raadinf : 



Nonpublie 

HtHhar 

Vocational training: 

Public 

Nonpubllc 

Naiinar 



410 


484 


245 


150 


475 


20 






35 





• Notavaiiablt. 

In the vocaticmal training program the di^iepancy between the 
projected enrollment reported in the application and the actual en- 
rollment reported in the evaluation form is extreme. Both projects 
took place on weekends and during the summer on public scnool 
grounds. In fiscal year 1967 the remedial classes were held during the 
re^ar school day. 

Prior to the inception of the title I proOTam, a meeting was held by 
the State department of education at whi(m the public and non-public- 
school admmistrators were informed of their rights under ESEA 
of 1965. Catholic school administrators attended, but the Lutheran 
principal was not invited to attend. general, the Lutheran principal 
thought that the Lutheran schools in the State were not included in 
the State department of education’s communication network. 

Following the State-level meeting, the LEA director contacted the 
diocesan superintendent, who is also the principal of the participating 
Catholic high school, and informed him about the kinds of title I 
projects wluch local school board member might agree to. Non-public- 
school officials were informed of the availabiBfy of three projects for 
nonpublic students. The general mode of operation for title I was 
that the public school personnel had established the program and 
then had infonned the parochial school principals of the possibility of 
participation. The non-public-school principals were not consulted 
about their needs or about the final focus of the title I projects. ITie 
title I coordinator made efforts “on several occasions” to try to orient 
non-public-school personnel to the title I program. This orientation 
was directed to representatives of the Catholic and Lutheran schools. 

Tlie justification for the title I projects was based on the needs of 
the publi 5 school students in every case. The overriding philosophy 
of the LEA xwrdinator was that “the majority of needy students 
should dictate ;he limits and focus of title I projects.” 
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The dioceeau supermtendent stated that the public 
have not consulted with him in 2 years conceming title I. Neitoer toe 
principal of th*. Catbolic elementary school nor the prmcipw ox toe 
Luthe^ school has heard from the LEA coordi^r smce the 
mer of 1966. The Lutheran principal express^ his de^ to grt m- 
volved in title I projects, but he has not been bnef^ about toe iiscal 
year 1967 program. He feels that the minimal participation of 
Lutheran students in the program derives from the poor commumcar 
tion between toe LEA coordinator and himself. The diocese wpeM- 
tendent sugge^ that the public sector conadei*s parocto^ scl^ 
children as seoond-class citkens who should fit themfielves into public 

school title I projects. i . i_i 

Prior to November 1965, the local school board was un^terably op- 

posil to taking Federal funds. The preplanning for titie I proj^ 
was rushed in order to try to have a program m operation by spr^ 
of 1966. The T.EA title I coordinator, describing these event^ stated 
that there was no time to consult non-public-school personnel before 
planning the program, and that only mcident^ly were toe nreds of 
the non-public-school students sought out or identified. The dioces^ 
supermtendent agreed to support proposals, 11 in all, for proje^ to 
be presented to the school board. The boar d approved the proje^ m 
teims of priorities reflecting what they thou^t was most important. 
The resiihs did not agree with either the LEA coor%*mator s or toe 
diocesan superintendent’s priority lists. . ^ • v 

Non-publm-stoool teachers received no in-service trainmg; however, 
public school teachers participated in several orientation programs 
pertaining to title I projects. Li the future the LEA coor^ator pro- 
posed that both public and non-public-school teachers should be m- 

volved in the in-service training sessions. ^ i j* i 

In short, non-public-school personnel were not mvolved m any plan- 
ning phases. Communication was minimal between the Catholic ^d 
Lumeran school representatives and the LEA title I coordmator. T he 
onlv vehicle of communication between the two systems was a pOTiodJC 
reporting of toe number of parochial school stu^nts participating in 
title I projwts. The coordinator stated that he did n 9 t w^t the paro- 
chial stoool to adopt a “dumping attitude” toward title I 
In fiscal year 1966 the title I remedial projects were s<^uled <m 
Saturday mornings. There was a large enrollment of 
students in thi^ject. In fiscal year 1967 the ^ps m the remedial 
reading program were set up on the basis of ability. There classes were 
schShded during the regular schoolday becaurepubUc school persw^l 
feh to was b^, educationally, for the public stowl stodento ^r- 
ing the school year, l%6-67, there were no non-public-rehool studento 
^icipating in the elementary school title I projects, since there proj- 
rets were ^eduled at times and nlacre toat made it 
non-public-school students to enroll, and the non-piAlic-school pnnci- 
pals were not informed of the existence of the projects. , 

^ The distance between schools and the la J of 
schedules were f actore which muunuzed pa^icipalao^y non-pu^^ 
school students. The diocesan supenntenSent to I 

public school teacher rendermg service m p«r<^al stowl ^ild 
jng would be the most effective means of participating m the project. 
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Shared services, of this nature, are prohibited by the State constitu- 
tion. Tbe time and location of the summer proiecto were factors which 
contributed to greater participation for tne Lutheinn and Catholic 
school children who were eligible to share in these activities. 

The LEA title I coordinator and the Lutheran sch<Ml administrator 
considered the climate for cooperation between public and nonpublic 
schools to be good. Catholic s(mool personnel described the cliinate as 
*‘is(dstionism.” The public and nonpublic schools go their separate 
wave. There is ho antegonism or hostility betwwn public and non- 
public-s^ool oflS.cials; there is merely a lack of interest in any cc^- 
munication. The title I coordinator explained that the administration 
of the title I program was^ an additional responsibili^ for him. Very 
likely this factor nas contributed to the lack of initiative on his part to 
establish communication with the nonpublic sector. “Involving people 
takes time,” and he doesn’t have the time. 

Since the advent of title I, the diocesan superintendent felt that 
communication had improved. The interchange was purely informa- 
tional, but there had not been any degree of understanding between the 
two sectors. 

Lack of qualified personnel presented a major problem. The LEA 
coordinator was forced to cutback the enrollment of non-public-school 
children. An offer by the elementary school principal of one of the 
Catholic schools to supply teachers for the title I projects was rejected 
by the LEA coordinator: “If we need you or your staff, we will call 
you.” Shortage of qualified personnel, scheduling problems, and gw- 
graphic location of title I projects were operational factors that in- 
hibW the participation of non-public-school children in title I 

^ iJon-public-school personnel were not involved in the evaluation of 
any title I projects. Tnw did not review evaluation reports^before they 
were submitt^ to the State department of education. As in the plan- 
ning and operation, the non-public-school administrators were ex- 
cluded from all ohases of evaluation. 

The LEA coordinator felt that the programs were effective in meet- 
ing the needs of non-public-sChool studente'; however, non-public- 
sonodl personnel ('both Lutheran and Catholic) stated that there was 
no sigmficant progress in accommodating the needs of eligible non-piib- 
lic-s3iool children. The lack of involvement of non-public-school teth- 
ers and administrators in title I activities' has generated very little 
interest on their part in the program. The fact that nompublic-school 
chiidren' were excluded from the remedial reading project h4s caused 
a nmi-public-school official to remark, “exclusion from the project 
ruintm any good that past efforts might nave aooompliished.” ^ * 

According to the diocesan superintendent, one of the main barriers 
to non-pm^c-school participation is the fact that he w'as not and^ still 
is not mvolved in plaiming the projects. This attitude, “Here it is, 
take it or leave it,” was criticized by both Lutheran and Catholic 
scliool ^ 

The public school officials are soinewhat confused by the organiza- 
tion of the non-public-school systema They are not always certain of 
the identity of ^e non-imblic-school authorities with whom th^ 
mould communicate. The diocesan superintendent of secondary schools 
is the identifiable leXcrent for the parochial schools in the community, 
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although he admitted he did not comn^cate with ^ Sistw 
of th^onpublic elementary school. Tbs^^e m^^duaJLw we 
government programs representative for t^ ^chbidiojK The ^ 
tary school principal feels that this situ ation is regrettable. 
this liaison person is communicating about the n^ of all eligible 
non.pubUcschwl children, “* * * he do^ not un(to^d ^ nee^ 
of the elementary school students.” A problem not only is ejadent with 
communications between the public and non-pubhc-s(tol,l^nneh 
but with the organization of the non-public-school administration— 

in particular, wilh that of the diocesan school system. 

CASE. s„ 10 ,. : T ... 

I. STATE CHARACJTEIUSTICS 

This case involves a county school system in a We^m State. The 
ma? ’mum amount authorized was $1,463,660,10, based on a per 
rate of $257.46. Other basic data for the State are summariL?d m 

table 59. 

Tabtx e».—8BA Btuio State data, oate No. 8-10 

Number of children eligible — — ,5’ 

Number of pubUc school children participating ^ 

Number of nonpublic school children participating ‘ w 

Number of nons^ool participants — — — — — »- - . « -7 

EUglble: Participant ratio. ‘W lft 

Expenditure per participant- — “ ^^271 

Title I expenditure rank.-.. 

State expenditure (IMS-W) rank — — ‘ ^ 

Non-public-school officials were invited to attend all Stete and a^ 
meeting Project applications are not cpnside:^ acceptable without a 
statement from non-public-school officials indiwting th^ they Ji^^e 
been contacted by the local school officials and that nonpublio students 

who aualifvwillbe included in project activities. 

There we no maiof constitutional problems, ^ere ww a 
on “shared time” and the Attorney Oeneral^ed that 
ment was not in con&ct with State law. The State 
S prohibit the u^ pf title I funds for nonpublic chil^n, but the 

monev must be kept swarate. -fix 



between public and nonpublic _. . 

state titfc I Director know there ’'J® “ 

program director.” It is the general policy of the SEA title I ^rector 

thatwnsultation between public and nonpubhc administrators on 

matters related to title I be done ^ the l^al level. .... .. 

The diocesan coordinator of Federal 
shops and meetings of the State department of education. He wm not 
awe of how the program RS,;^oh is Ae f^^ 



was planned, W he suggested to the pa^mal ^hool ^arron^ m 
that mey insist on a I teacher coteihg to their schools. This sug- 



need of the non-public-eohool students lot a remedial r^din,; proCTam 
w^reW^Ttoy on the basis of the opinions of the pnnoipals of 
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the parochial school system. The diocesan coordinator ‘‘was not con- 
stdted in the design of the project or in the dTOismn of the final focus 
of any projects in the Stftte,” nor was he nuTol^ in the gatheri^ or 
reporting of data concerning eligible nonpubhc^pnpils on the State 
level. No non-public-school officials were mvolved in title I evaluavions. 

There were no basdine data collected on nonpublic pupils. 

The archdiocesan superintendent is located m another btate. inis 
placed the diocesan coordinator in a unique situ^ion : there was no 
superintendent f'^r the diocese in this State. Hie SEA title I staff had 
no meetings with the ainhdiocesan superintendent or any rep^nta- 
tives of his staff. There are no formal lines of communication between 
the State department of education and the State’s nonpublic schwls. 
The general attitude toward communication Tnth non-public-school 
officios at the State level is primarily for “pubUc relatmns purpose. 
The diocesan coordinator felt that title I “has helped the relationship 
between public and nonpublic schools in the State becau^ it has facili- 
tated communication with the State title I cooidmator.” Prior to title 
I there was no relationship between the State d^artment of education 
and diocesan school officials. The diocesan coordinator mdicated tliat 
since title I “the nonpublic officials have been consistently more m- 
formed at least in relation to what is going on in Federal prc^ams.^^ 
This improvement in communication was described as informal. 
Title I officials have never sought the advice of the dio^an coordi- 
nator. The co mmuni cation between the public and nonpublic sectors is 

^^TS^S^I”titie? director and his staff also felt that “infonnal’^ com- 
munication has improved since title I. Before title I there was no ou®?" 
munication between the State department of education and nonpublic 
administrators. Since title 1 the State department is conye^ng more 
information, Wt not nciceesarily conunumcating more 'with the non- 
public sector. TTo Cfite an example indicating a l^k of communication, 
when non-public-school children were not included on a project appli- 
cation, the title I director “^sumed that the non-public-^ 
istrators were not interested.” It was his opimon that it the non- 
public-school administrators’ choice j and, if they w^ not listed, th^ 
mu^ have chosen not to be. He surmised that non-puhlic^cmim admin- 
istrators who did not participate wero probably again^ Federal aid 
because certain LBA’s did not participate for that Swne reason. 

The diocesan coordinator suggested that c<mimunication between 
public and non-public-school officials should be impfpv^ to ca^ out 
tU intent of the legislation. He advocated groater participation by non- 
public administrators in planning evaluation m order to mcr^ 
the effectiveness of title l^projects. Concerning admimstrotive prc«e^ 
ure within the Catholic school system, he now feels that it would be 
better for each local school to decide its own needs and convey these 
to the public school officials, rather than having an overall diocesan 
docisioii 

The diocesan coordinator considers RS to have a better than average 
relationship between public and nonpublic schools, because of a high 
Catholic population (36 percent) , and the fact that manymeml»ro of 
that schoS^Wrd ure CathoUc. m public school supe^tend^^^ 
RS is also a Catholic, '^^s has had various ramifications m the public- 
nonpiiblic relationship. 
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n. LOCAL CHARACTKRISTICS 

The title I project provided remedial reading and aritlunetic in- 
srtniction for the school year and summer teim. Supplementary services 
included pi^cholog^cal and health services in addition to a classroomi 
for the emotionally disturbed. 

The fiscal year 1967 title I project was a continuation of the 1966 
project. Kemedial arithmetic waS dropped and the program consisted 
of remedial reading and special education. 

The title I program was focused on six public elementary schools: 



School Enrollmoflt Forcoiitoco* Numl)«rieo. Numborodu* 

nomietHy d*. hor.inlly do* catfcmrily 

privM prlvod doprivcd 



1 — 




2^ 


8.: 

8.0 


21 


31 


2 




181 


13 


31 






351 


4.8 


17 


41 


4 




166 


4.8 


8 


28 


5. 




414 


4.6 


19 


68 


S- 




78 


4.3 


3 


14 



RS has nine schools operated by the LEA with a total enrollment of 
2,345. 

The needs of the students were ranked in priority : reading, arith- 
metic, retarded, nutrition, preschool. These heeds were ascertained 
from a study of achievement test scmw, teachers’ comments^ grades, 
and counseling records. In particular, children in remedial reading 
were referred hj their regular class teachers. The needs of the non- 
public children were not cbnsidered and the public personnel selected 
solely on teacher recommendations. Student from three nonpublic 
schools participated. 

The plannii^ and administrative preparation took place between 
Octobw 1965 January 1966^ The project (fiscal year 1966) ex- 
tended from J^uaiy 17, 1966, to July 15, 1966. The project (fiscal 
year 1967) covered the period August 13, 1%6, to May 1967. 

The maximum basic ^aht in 1966 ana 1967 was ^5,570. The full 
amount was approved for the fiscal year 1966 ^project; $38,851 was 
approved for feral year 1967. 



Tabls 60.-^LEA tOM Jfo. S~~iO 

Nttmiber of children eU^ble— — 178 

Number of public school dUldren participating 211 

Number of nonpnblic school childSren participating. 135 

Number of nonechool participaiiteu...-« — _ — ... 0 

Eligible : Participant ratIo_,__.__^^.,-_» — — 1 : 1. 94 

Expenditure per particlpeut $131. 71 

Title I eixpendlture rank - — d (22) 

State expenditure (1963-64) rank... — 3 (7) 



The project took place on public facilities only duHng the regular 
school day and summer. 

The bishop held a meeting in August 1965 at which he explain^ 
ESEA to t^h pastors and principals in the dioc^. In Novwnber 1965 
the parochial school personnel requested a meeting with the superin- 
tendmt of RS to “express their desire to cooperate in the program.” 



84-775—87. 
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The parochial school representatives Were asked the needs of their 
pupils, and they urg^ a remedial readily program. T^e public school 
personnel had decided prior to the meeting that their program would 
mclude remedial reading, etc. The paro^al schcwl personnel pre> 
sented no specific proposes, outside of remedial reading. 

In December 1965 the LEA title I coordinator visited the two j aro- 
chial principals and informed them of the nature of ESEA. Before 
January 1966 the superintendent and title I coordinator held a meet* 
ing of all faculty in the public school syi^em and explained Grovern- 
ment pr<Mp*ams. “There were no non-public-school personnel included 
in an^ of the meetings related to title I programs.” The nonpublic 
principals stated that no one discussed title I provisions for nonpublic 
schools. 

'There is a mutual willingne^ in both sectors to involve the nonpub- 
lic schools in title I, but there is a lack of initiative. The LEA coordi- 
nator felt that the parochial administrators seem to resist having any 
formal meetings with the title I coordinator. They are not included on 
any title I committees, because the coo^inator “assumed” that the non- 
puolic peronnel “would not want to give up their time to attend meet- 
ings.” He thought he would have a representative of nonpublic schools 
on future application and evaluation committees. 

The nonpublic personnel had little or no involvement in the detailed 
planning of title I projects. As the superintendent commented, “They 
seemed to be satisfiM with the programs that this office decided upon.” 
For the future the superintendent feels “that they should be involved 
in the planning of projects and probably should sit on committees.” 
This attitude of cooperation is not reflected in the planning for flscal 
year 1967. As the coordinator stated, when the applications were in 
preparation the pastors indicated that they “liked what they had last 
year and would like the program continura;” The superintendent of- 
fered the explanation that in fiscal year 1966 “the rUM of getting the 
title I application prepared made it impossible to involve the non- 
public officials in planning.” The planning was and is centralized with, 
the title I coordinator and he “determined the needs and final focus 
of the title I projects himself ” 

The prmcipais of both Catholic schools caressed a desire for title 
I remedial reading projects that would begin in the primaiy grades. 
The project is directed to^rd the intermediate grades. Tins request 
coincided \nth the suggestions of the public princip^s. This sugi^- 
tion was rejected by the superintendent who fmt that remedial retming 
was necessary in the intermediate gredes. It was then that the nonpublic 
officials “learned that we were fit into the liVoS^ablished p ^ 

up by the public schools under title I. It is fortunate that opr needs are 
in some way similar.” The pastors were consulted about the needs of 
the parochial school students to the extent that the LEA title I staff 
“staM to them that there were specific educational needs In the public 
schools and asked whether the proposed programs would also meet the 
needs of the parochial schools.” The project applications were sub- 
mitted to the pastors for review before they were submitted to the State 
department of education. 

The superintendent suggested that communication should be im- 

E roved and indicated that the fault probably lies with his office; but 
e further pointed out that he believes that the needs of public school 
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pupils~“siiice they aie in the majority’^^honld dictate the focus 
of the program. This attitude is also held the coordinator of title 
I whostated: 

Preference should be given to' the public scbool students because of the repre- 
sentation of commimity. 

In planning the projects the title I staff *‘did not considw the non- 
public-personn^ pupil needs^ etc. The paroc^al school children who 
ref err^ for participation in t^ project were evaluated and if 
eligible were “placed on a list according to ^atest needs and entered 
the program accordiimly.” The parochial schools did not participate 
in the aU-day emotion^y disturb^ or special-education projects, since 
pupils from thero schools coidd attend only in tho morning. The times 
and places of the project sessions were determined by the public school 
officials, and nqnpublic schools had to fit into the pr^tran^^ public 
school schedulei. An diementary parochial school principal if^uested 
that a title I teacher conduct sessions in her building, but this request 
was denied because there were no personnel ayailable. It was (fecided 
that it would be more economical to send parochial students to the 
public schools. However, the title I activities were not scheduled at 
times convenient for nonpublic participation in title I. ^ ^ 

There was much greater nor -public-school-student participation in 
the summer project, and there were more personnel available during 
the summer. The superintendent felt that, “if they (parochial schom 
pupils) did not ne^ to be taken out of their school, there would be 
greater participaticb during the school y^r.** distance of one 

parochial school from the project school hindered participation. Thw 
neces^tated busing the non-public-school children to the public school. 
The parochial school had to contract its own bus service. For fiscal year 
1966, $30 was alloted in the title I budget and $100 in fiscal year 1967 
for bus service. During the summer there was no need to bus the non- 
public students. , , . , -r 

The proximity of the other parochial school to the title I project 
school mcreased participation, but this was also limited by the estab- 
lia^ent of a quota for parochial school students. During fiscal year 
1966 and fiscal year 1967 the school was alloted a quota of students 
who could participate in the remedial reading programs. This year 

the quota was nine. . vi- i. t 

There were no title I activities carried out m the nonpublic schools, 
apart from testing and screening of eligible pupils, and guidance 

evaluation. . . « » , i. 

The figures for nonpublic pupils were originally based on guesses by 
the pastors. There is a discrepancy in the figures for both public and 
nonpublic from application to evaluation. The main hindrances to full 
nonpublic participation were a lack of qualified personnel in the 
overall operation of title I, and the time sch^uling of projecte. 

Before title I, there was little communication betweffli public and 
nonpublic school officials. The climate was aptly described as “friendly 
indifference.” 

The nonpublic eduesation organization is beset v^th some problems 
related to title I. It is a question of authority — ^who is in charge of non- 
public education? “pie public school people may have trouble in estab- 
lishing communication with the parochial schcxil because they are not 
really sure who runs the school — the pastor or the sister-principal.” 
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There has been more commumcation between both public and non- 
publiC'School officials since title I projects be^an. The nature ol the 
communication can be described as information sharing or an “ex- 
change of facts.” It does not go beyond this point and contact is still 
relatively inf reauent. 

The public school superintendent felt that nonpubiic pupils should 
be involved in title I projects because it is “good pubHc relatione.” 
This attitude is also renected on the State level. “Since the community 
is primarily Catholic, it ins^es them feel that they are getting some- 
thing for their mtmey.” The superintendent stated that *^mce the allot- 
ment is based primarily upon the numbere bf educationally deprived 
voungsters who are in attendant at public schools, this factor should 
have something to do with limiting the participation of non-pitWic- 
school children.” 

Noi^ublic-school personnel were not involved in project evalua- 
tions. *^e nonpublic school did not receive copies of evaluation reports, 
but neither did the public school principals. 

Little consideration was given to a need for base line data from 
parochial schools. The paro^al schools had base line data, but they 
were not requested. 

The LEA coordinator stated that the remedial education project was 
successful and met the needs of both the puWic and nonjpubuc students. 
Yet “because of the way the project has been established, the low- 
average pupU with a reading problem is not being helped by the pro-, 
gram.” These pupils need remedial reading he^ more than those 
selected for the project. Both public and nonpublic principals are of 
thisopinion. 

The public school principals proposed “mutual planning^’ which 
would give them greater invdvementm developing projects. 



Cblvpter V 

AXALT8IS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter presents an analysis of the quantitative data wliich 
are repor^ in the tables of chapteire II, III, and IV. It then 
ports the implications for SEA’s which can be drawn from the case 
studies in terms of legal problwns, admini^rative relationship 
changes, and extent of involvement of non-public-school officials ana 
chil<&eD. The data pertaining to LEA’s are examined from the point 
of view of administrative relationship changes, extent of involve- 
ment of non-public-school personnel, and the general thrust of the 
projects which have been funded under title I. The final section 
of this chapter is devoted to the conclusions and recommendations 
which are suggested by the preceding analyses. 

A, Analysis of QumititaHve Data 

The formula which was used to comj^ute maximum basic grants 
under title I for fiscal year 1966 contamed a factor which was de- 
fined as “one-half the average ^r pupil expenditure in the State 
for the second preceding year.” This factor multiplied by the total 
of the children m the State who are aged 5 through 17 and who (a) 
come from families with an annual income of less than $2^000, or 
(6) come from families with dependent children under title IV 
of the Social Security Act, determined the maximum basic grants. 
Consequently, information on this factor is useful, not only in Estab- 
lishing the representativeness of the sample used in this study, but 
also in studymg the relationship of this factor to other aspects of 
title I programs in the SEA’s and LEA’s which were surveyed in 
the present mvestigation. 

in the 10 States which were represented by large LEA’s, this 
factor ranged from a high of $365.64 to a low of $146.36. For States 
from which a medium-sized LEA was drawn in the present sampling, 
the value of the factor had a high of $287.79 and a low of $155.73. 
The States which contain the small LEA’s had a maximum value 
for this factor of ^75.75 and a minimum value of $121.20.1 It is 
apparent, then, that an eligible child in one SEA in the sample had 
an allotment that was more than three times as large as the allot- 
ment made for a child in another SEA. 

it seemed useful tp raise questions such as: Is there any relation- 
ship between the funds per eligible pupil which an SEA received 
and the amount* per pupil actually expended in title I projects in 
that State? Did this relationship vary as a function of the size of 
the LEA’s drawn frian the 30 Static? 

In the States represented by large LEA’s the per participant ex- 

E enditures had a ra^e from ^55.09 to $73.89; for States represented 
y medium-sized U^’s the range was from $375.73 to $32.94; and 
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for States in which small LEA’s wei-e sampled the average cost per 
participant for title I projects was between $174.19 and $80.91. Even 
on an inspectional basis it was obvious that there was little relation- 
ship between the amount per eligible pupil allotted to SEA’s and 
their average cost per participant. For example, the State which 
spent $73.89 per pupil in title I projects received $238.34 for each 
eligible cMld, and the State which expended $375.73 on each title I 
participant had its maximum basic grant calculated on the basis of 
$287.79 for each eligible child in the 5 to 17 age range. These dis- 
crepancies reflect differences in the ratios of the number of elimble 
children to the number of chil^en who were actually enroll^ in 
projects. The data for these variables, expressed as rank order cor- 
relation coefficients, are summarized in table 61. 

Tabus 61.— -Beta* order correlaiion$ "between one-half State average per pupil 
eitpendiiure (196S-64) and SEA expenditure per participant in title J projeete 

Group: 

States represented by large LEA 12 

States represented by jaedium LEA — — . — — — . 47 

States represented by small LEA . 20 

Total — — — -29 

All the values of rlio shown in table 61 fail to achieve statistical 
significance at the 0.05 level. There is apparently only a chance rela- 
tionship between the cost factor used in determining State allocations 
and the per participant coi^ of title I programs. . 

Another relevant question which was studied was: Do SEA’s with 
relatively high expenditures per participant also have relatively high 
percentages of ncairpublic-school pupils enrolled in title I programs? 
The appropriate analysis, summarized in table 62, indicates no sig- 
nificant relatimiship between these variables for any of the 30^States, 
regardless of whether they were represented by a large, medium, or 
small LEA* 

Tabt.ic — -Rank order corretatione between SEA expenditure per participant and 
State rank for percent of non-pubUc-tchbol participants in title I projects 

Group : . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

States r^resented by lars^ LEA — — 0. 13 

States represented by medium LEA__«_— — — — - — . ^ 

States represented by small LEA — - — .82 

Total — — - — — — — — .24 

Turning now to the data for LEA’s, there were a^in marked dis- 
creoancies in the per-pupil exjwnditure for title I participants, both 
within and among the three size levels for LEA’s. In the 10 laige 
LEA’s the cost per pupil for title I activities ranged from $280.95 to 
$47; for ' medium size LEA’s fPom $408.72 to $33.13; and for small 
LEA’s from $316.54 to $89.14. It is of interest to note that the alloca- 
tion for the LEA which expended) $38.13 pct title I pupil was calcu- 
lated on the basis of $173.68 per eligible child, while the LEA which 
exoended' ^16.54 per participant had its maximum basic grant calcu- 
lated on the basis of $262.15. Some LEA’s expended substantially more 
per participant than the^ value of The factor uSed to compirte the 
maximum grant, while other LEA’S “spent an amttant for each Partici- 
pant that was con^derably lower than the factor. Thi^ diffe^ces 
reflect disparities in the ratios bet ween the number bf eligible children 
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and the number of children who actually participated in title I projects 
in the various LEA's. 

In orde 
expended 

which non-public- ... 

correlations were computed for those factors separatdy for the three 
groupings of 10 LEA^, and fo .* the total sample of 30 cases. The data 
are summarized in table 63. 

Tabm 63.— Jtonfc ord«r eorrelatimf hetween LEA eetpenditure per participant and 
LEA rank lor percent of nonrpuhlic-ichool partieipanti in title I profeots 

LEA cla&aflcation ; 

Large 0.50 

Medium • 1* 

SmaU — — --22 

Total — — -OJ 

None of the rho’s is statistically significant, and it is concluded that 
there is no systematic relationship between the LEA’s per-pupil ex- 
penditure and the percentage of participants drawn from nonpublic 
scliools* 

In the large LEA’s the expenditure per participant ranged from 
$280.95 to $47; in medium LEA’s the highest was $408.72 and the 
lowest expenditure was $33.13; in small LBA’s the per-pupil cods of 
title I pro}ects fell between $316.64 and $89.14. 

The percentage of total participants in title I projects who were en- 
rolled m nonpublic schools were as follows for large, medium, and 
small LEA’s respectively: 23.63 to 1.78 percent, 20.71 to 0.00 percent, 
and 41.91 to 0.00 percent. 

Another possible relationship which was of interest to the project 




— — pa^cipants substantially 

bered the quota of eligible children also enroll high percentiles of 
pupils from nonpublic schools, or was the discrepancy bi^ween eligible 
chUdren and participating children attributable to large num^rs of 
pupils drawn from public school settings? The eligible |>articipant 
ratios for large LEA’s extended from 1:3.19 to 1:0.71; m medium 
LEA’s it ranged from 1; 6.26 to 1: 0.60; and in small LEA’e from 

1:2.33 to 1:0.61, . . , . 

The data pertaining to this analysis are summarized m table 64, 

Table (A.— Bank order correlation hetween LEA percent of non-puhlic-$ehool 
partipipanti and LEA eligihle^partiolpation ratio 

LEA classification: 

Large — 

Total ^ — — — -10 

1 Slgnlflcant at '>.01!^ l«v^. 

The rhq coefficient for the relationship between the percent of non- 
public-school participants and the magnitude of the eligible: partic- 
ipant ratio was statistically significant at the 0.05 level for small 
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lea’s, but the hypothesis of no relationship is accepted for the large 
and medium LEA’s. In small LEA’s high digible : participant ratios 
tended to be associated with a high percentage of participants from 
nonpublic schools, but in the total sample these f actors are independent. 

The analyses of the foregoing data do not indicate any consistent 
pattern of differences between SEA’s represented by large, medium, 
and small TjEA’s. In addition, they fail to establish any significant 
relationships for SEA’s between (1) the fiscal factor used m deter- 
mining maximum basic grants and (2) expenditure per participant, 
or between (1) SEA expenditures per participant and (2) the per- 
cent of participants in title I projects who came from nonpublic 
schools. Nor do LEA’s in the three size classifications manifest any 
statistically significant degree of correlation between (1) their per- 
pupil expenditures for title I activities and (2) the degree of involve- 
ment of non-public-^hool students, or between (1) the ratio of eligible 
to participating children and (2) the percent of non-public-school 
participants. The involvement of non-pimlic-school children in title I 
projects in the LEA’s studied is independent of the per-pupil cost and 
of whether or not the LEA projects enrolled more or fewer participants 
than the total number of eligiole children used in detennining alloca- 
tions The one exception to the^ general rule of no significant relation- 
ships was found for small LEA’s whefe a moderately high positive 
relationship indicated that the degree of involvement of noh-public- 
school children varied systematictQly with the disparity between the 
number of eligibles and the number of participants. 

B. Im'pUcatw'M of the tJase Studies: State Level 
1. Legal prohlems 

The Elementapr ?nd Secondary Education Act of 1965, the first 
Federal law to give explicit recognition to the existence of nonpublic 
elementary schools and non-public-high schools, has been described as 
“combining basically irreconcilable policies into the same law.”^ It 
has also been asserted that some of the assumptions which underlie 
ESEA repre^nt issues which require considerable study. The act, 
particularly in its acceptance of the shared time strategy, assumes 
that {a) the teaching or some secular components of the curriculum 
in puolic schools may be carried out in a way that poses a conflict with 
the basic viewpoints of some religious groups, and that (5) the teach- 
ing of these subjects in a manner which is not compatible with the 
religious beliefs of students attending church-related schools can be 
supported by public funds in public-school settings, bute-on the other 
hand — ^nonpublic schools may not have access to public funds to teach 
these same secular subjects in a framework which reflects their philos- 
ophy and their interpretation of secular reality. In essence ESEA 
concedes that the public school is not neutral, but has a point of view 
of the meaning of secular reality which — at least in some points — is 
different from the orientation of certain religious groups. 

The act assumes the existence a plurality of American ^uciitioii Which calls 
for the creation of a wholly new Juridical entity^— the child Whorls a part-time 
student in a public school but ^ ho, for reasons of conscience, is enrolled only 



* Robert P. Drlnan, rerlew of “The Shared Tltne Strategy,*' Indiana Law Jronrnal, 1967, 
P. 277. 
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In those courses In the piibllc school where the Insteuctlon will not contradict 
WstoterS?Stlon of the meaning 

Some legal experts have argued that the 

S«o^i7^d»cTon Act is baJ>aUy 

emerged from the case of Pierce v. Society of Sisters. Ine bupr^e 

Courtdecisioii in this case tliat the interpretation of 

Sid nonsacred learning transmitted in 

must be accepted by the States ^ a 

interpretation transmitted in a public school can 

ing logically to the conclusion that schools 

^utiwiaUy accept as satisfymg the of 

Dulsory attendance law should not be excluded from the ^nefits of 
publi?Wds appropriated for the improvement of the yhooling of 
Siucationally (h^dvantaged cWldren. However, the fwls to take 
the next logical step of establishing a policy that the public 
cannot teach a certain point of view in value-oriented mbje^, 
especially when this practSe compels a large number of ^r^ts to b^ 
p^pub^ic schooling for their children *tnd to establish 
private denominati^al schools in order to have complmnce with com- 

^'mSe^ESEA recoSzes and p'^rhaps even offers some encoura^- 
ment of mmpublic si^ls, it is clear 

the purposes of the acl>-to be sevwely subordinate to the ^xjup 
portM s^wls. Almost all of the educational actmto authorized by 
the act must take place on public school prenu^. Edu^ional ma- 
terial and equipment may be placed in nonp^lic ^<x>ls only on a 
loan basis from the local public educational agency. T^he 
woven into the fabric of the public school c^ciuiun are re^r^ as 
being neutral, while the values inherent m the ci^culums of pn^te 
schools are considered to be sectarian and beyond the scope of public 

adoxes, debatable assumptions, and imperfwt analyses 
which are incorporated in ESEA have given rise to a ho^ of lega 
problems and to a variety of uncertam mterpretatio^ winch ha\e 
hampered the implementation of the provisions of the logisMion. 
Thei difficulties are compounded by the variations m State, co^itii- 
tions and statutes. For example, dual 

the opinion of many interpreters of the legislation was mtmded bv 
Congress to be the primary mechanism for mycdving private schoo 
children in title I prejects-have been held to be 
constitutions in ruUngs by a number of State courts and State at- 

*^At the^Slcal level SEA’s ^d LEA’s have been plagued bvAe 
ambiguities and imm^ise definitions winch chai^tenze craciaJ ^- 
tions of the published regulations and the legiriative history of the 
enactment. Typical of issues which are clouded with legal uncertainty, 
and subject to variant interoretations, are the pernussibility of mclud- 
ing non-public-sdhool teachers in inservice training programs, and 
the utilization in nonpublic schools of mobile equmment^purohased 
with title I funds— for projects which are not remedial m nature. 
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Infonnation ga4iiered by the field survey ooordinatois ind^ that 

m some localities the participation of non-pubhc-school cMdren was 
impeded during fiscal year 1966 by delays in rulings of State attorneys 
genSal concerning possible conflicts betwe^ the proviMons of title I 
and state constitutional requirements. In other ^ttings 
the legal counsel for the SEA has been accepted as a substitute for a 

ol the 30 cases in this study justify the 
conclusion that in some settings adherence to State con^itutional safe- 
guards has resulted in only token communication with the private edu- 
cational sector by State education officials, and in minimal involvement 
of non-public-school children. This situation has prompted some non- 
public-school officials to question the legality of allowing such States 
to accept the full amount of the maximum basic grant Instead, it was 
suggested that the State should be awarded only that part of the 
gi5nt which reflects the number of eligible children enrolled public 
schools. The balance of the grant, ^d on ehgible children m non- 
public schools, would be withheld from the State until such tune as 
the constitutional obstacles to the full implementation of title I were 

^”0ne of the SEA’s included in this study has recommended that 
LEA’S establish a method of determining the dollar amount of serv- 
ices provided to eligible non-public-schod Chilean. TJe extension of 
such a procedure to all SEA’s would provide a basis for determinmg 
more precisely than is now possible the extent to which the compara- 
bility factor as defined in the rules and regulations is being achieved in 

pr^tice^ which is clearly evident in the cases examined in this study 
is that many local school officials, both public and private, operated 
during fiscal year 1966 on the basis of incomplete and even erroneous 
understandings of the provisions of title I and the first amendment. 
LEA officials in some instances denied lemtimate requests by private 
school authorities, and in other cases the non-public-school sector 
soiiffht participation in a mode that was clearly beyond the intention 
and purview of ESEA. Both types of actions, when they are the 
products of ignorance or misundei^anding, have a strong deleterious 
effect on the spirit of cooperation and mutual trust between the two 
educational grstems. The need for school officials to be fully and au- 
thoritativelv informed on all aspects of title I, and on the constitu- 
tional and legal context of the State, is a pressing one. The sooner 
the need is satisfied the earlier will harmonious working relationships 
between public and private schools be achieved. ^ 

The legal problems associated with the implementation of title 1 
are formidable, complex, and eraotionallv charged. They directly 
the nature and extent of participation by private school pupils. This 
phase of the study has been able to deal with them onlv m a general 
manner, but funds from the project’s appropriation for fiscal year 1967 
have been assi«med for an expert and intensive examination of con- 
stitutional prohibitions, statut jry barriers, and legal rulings. 

AdminiHrative relationship changes {SEA) 

The reports submitted by the field survey coordinators for this pipi- 
ect indicated that in all 30 cases in the sample the private schools which 
showed the greatest interest in and expectation for the mvolvement of 
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pupils in title I proj^ts were schools conducted by the Boman Catholic 
Church. While available data showed some participation by pupils 
enrolled in schools conducted by other faiths, the numbers were ex- 
tremely small. As a consequence of this fact, the analysis of administra- 
tive relationship changes at the State level is limited to a consideration 
of changes and needed chanties in the relationships between SEA’s and 
the officials who are responsible for Catholic schools in the State. 

_ Catholic elementary^ schools in the United States are almost exclu- 
sively parochial, meaning that the support of the school isprovided by 
the members of the pari^ jn which the school is located. Tne pastor of 
the parish, who is responsible to the bishop of the diocese, has a con- 
siderable latitude in administrative decisions pertaining to parish- 
sponsored activities and agencies — including the school. The authority 
guaranteed to a pastor by canon law can, if not judiciously exercised, 
lead to problems and conflicts involving him and the principal of the 
school, who typically is a member of a religious commimity of women. 
Soine pastors are deeply interested in the educational activities of the 
parish school ; others could care less. Some pastors with no formal prep- 
aration as school administrators hold a tight rein on every aspect of the 
school’s policies and practices, but others completely entrust the day- 
to-day, and year-to-year operation of the school to the nun who serves 
asprmcipal. 

Some parishes also support high schools which may be either co- 
educational, coinstitutional, or restricted to students of one sex. The 
control of the parochial high school is also included in the pastor’s 
authority. But Catholic high schdols in the United States may also be 
classified as interparochial, diocesan, or community sponsored. The 
interparochial hij^n school is supported by funds raised hy a combina- 
tion of geographically adjacent parishes and is typically administered 
by a sister, brother, or pnest. The pastors of the parish^ who support 
the school exercise shared canonical authority over the institution. 

Diocesan high schools, on the other hand, are supported by funds 
from the diocesan treasury. These schools typically have a principal 
who is appointed by the superior of the religious community which 
staffs the school. The principal is then responsible to the piocesan 
sunerintendent of schools in matters pertaining to the policies and 
practices of the school. 

Private Catholic high schools differ from parochial, interparochial, 
and diocesan high schools in that the expenses of establi^ing and 
maintaining the school are borne by a particular relimous community 
of men or women. These high schools are administered by a member of 
^e community, are not under the authority of any pastor, and gen- 
erally attempt to be as independent of the diocesan superintendent of 
schools as the local situation peraiits. 

The overall responsibility for leadership and coordination of effort 
in this variegated array of educational institutions is vested in a 
diocesan superintendent of Schools who is appointed by the bishop of 
the diocese. ^ 

Catholic diocesan boundaries in the United States do not cross State 
lines, but while some dioceses are coterminous with States, other States 
are divided into several dioceses. Each diocese (or archdiocese) has its 
own bishop (or archbishop) who appoints a diocesan superintendent of 
schools as the responsible agent for the formal educational activities of 
all the schools located within the diocesan boundaries. 
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In examining the impact of title I on. administrative relationships 
between officials of public schools and of private schools at the State 
level, attention is therefore focused on the nature and quality of inter- 
action between ibe officers of the SEA and the superintendents of 
schools for the dioceses located within that State. In States which con- 
tain only one diocese the Catholic school superintendent has responsi- 
bilities for the schools in a number of towns, cities, and count’cs, and 
accordingly operates in an area which is smaller than that assigned to 
a State superintendent of public schools, but larger than that of a city 
or county public school system. 

An important initial observation, then, is that the administrative 
structures for public schools and for Catholic schools in the United 
StatM are not parallel or comparable. Consequently, contacts between 
administrators of the two sy^ems involve people who are operating at 
different levels of responsibility, and whose channels of communica- 
tions as well as official relationships with subordinate are also dif- 
ferent. The fact that some diocesan superintendents have a staff mem- 
ber who serve as the official reponsible for overseeing the involvement 
of Catholic schools in a variety of Government programs, and that in 
some State which contain a number of dioceses and interdiocean orga- 
nization deiced to cwrdinate efforts on a statewide basis has been 
created, add^ to the difficultie of SEA’s in determining appropriate 
contacts for discussions relative to the involvement of Catholic school 
children. 

This stu^did not produce evidence of any internal administrative 
change in SEA’s which would uniquely affect relationships with non- 
public schools. No SEA official, for example, was designated as a 
specie liaison person with non-public-school authorities. Within the 
administrative structure of Catholic education, however, there has 
been a significant increase over the past 2 years in the number of dio- 
ce^ in which a coordinator of governmental programs has been ap- 
pointed. ^though this official has manifold responsibilities, it serans 
clear that in many cases his appointment was a mrect outgrowth of a 
desire to have eligible Catholic school children participate in title I 
programs. The creation of statewide associations of dioceses, a trend 
which has also increased in recent yaars, is at least in part attributable 
to the perceived need for a centralized agency to serve as a clearing- 
house to promote improved communication and to provide more effec- 
tive dissemination of information to Catholic school officials at all 
levels. These organizations have been involved in efforts to obtain op- 
portunities for private school students which would be substantially 
comparable to tnose provided for children in public spools. 

In general, it appears that meetings involving SEA personnel and 
diocesan school officials relative to title I were initiated by the State 
coordinators and were designed to acquaint the school administrators 
with the State policies which were to apply to title I proposals and 
projects. Information relating to the procedures which were to be fol- 
lowed by lea’s was dispensed, and the responsibilitv of the LEA 
to involve non-public-school pupils was indicated. Typically there 
was no opportunity for diocesan educational officials to become in- 
volved in any way in the development of policy, or the review of 
project applications or evaluations. There was, of course, no require- 
ment that the state agency should consult with private school rep- 
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reseaitativM, but if SEA’s had been desirous bf irntpro^g working 
lelationshipB between; the two educational sectors and^had want^ to 
set a pattern lor cooperation that would also be useful at the local 
level, the appointment of a non-public-school person m an ad^so^ 
and review capacity would have been a fruitful opportunity to 

achieve those purposes. • . i. ..u x 

Many diocesan superintendents expressed disapjiandm^t atout 
the nature and extent of the involvement of Catholic schiml children 
in title I projects in their States during fiscal year 1966. To some 
extent the disappointment was mixed with uncertamty as to exactly 
what benefits, and how much money, should have been made available 
to eligible children in their schools. TWs unc^ainty perhaps founts 
for the attitude of not wanting to “rock the boaf^ which the field 
survey coordinators attributed to several diocesan supemtendents. 
The>positi<m that obtaining at least some degree of benefit for non- 
pubh^bool children was better than nothing at aU wm apparently 
not an uncommon point of view among* Catholic school officials during 
the first round of projects. 

Among the SEA^s there was no agreement on the mechamsm for 
verifying the involvement of non-public-school pupils m appoved 
proiwtASome SEA’s required that signatures of endors^ent from 
private school officials be mcluded with pro]^ proposals. Presumably 
this endorsement served to indicate to the SEA thi^ the non-public- 
school administrator had reviewed and approved the application m 
terms of the proposed number of children frcmi his sector who were 
to participate, and in terms of the appropriateness of the prowt 
for meetiM the needs of the eligible cHldren m the pri^te schools. 
In other cases, however, SEA’s were apparently satisfied that an 
T.TCA had fulfilled the intent of ESEA if the proposal merely indi- 
cated that the project would be “available” or “open to eligible chil- 
dren from the nonpublic schools. .t. ^ 

Diocesan superintendents identified four problem areas as toey ron- 
sidered the gamut of title I projects which had been approved m their 
dioceses or States. All four factors are directly rela^ to the goal of 
insuring that the opportunities available to eligible • 

pupils are substantially camparable to those provided for children m 

^^The^^t^uestion concerns the extent to which SEA-approved proj- 
ects are geared to meet real needs of non-publiC;Schwl students. hSe- 
cause officials of these schools were not involved m plannmg projects, 
and because SEA approvals were made without review by, or consul- 
tation with, representatives of private schools there is a clear possibil- 
ity that funds are being used for many projects th^ bear little if any 
relationship to the educational needs of eUWen who are not enrolled 
in the public schools. Title I projects which mvolve lunng additional 
teachers in order to reduce clasS size in public schools, which provide 
in-service training for public school teachers only, or w^ch con^- 
trate on the purchase of equipment which ^dom finds its way mto 
private school classrooms are regarded by diocc^n sch<ml officials as 
projects which are not related to the needs of their students, 8-^d m 
projects which can even have harmful cons^ences for nonpubUc 
^hoolfi. One diocesan superintendent, protestmg the num^r of such 
projects which had been approved in his State, argued that title 1 was 
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contributing to the creation of a severe “(quality gap” between public 
nonpublic schools, and predicted that if the pattern was not recti- 
fied ESEA would prove to be the death knell for Catholic education 
in h!3 State. 

A second area of concern, and a potential source of :Mction in the re- 
lationships between SEA officials and diocesan superiidendents, is the 
general nonavailability of data concerning the extent to which expend- 
itures within the State are comparable for educationally deprived chil- 
dren in the two types of schools. One of the SEA’s included in the 
present study provided LEA’s with a listing of the amount of funds 
authorized for that LEA specifically because of a given number of resi- 
dent children from low-income families who were attending nonpublic 
schools. Preparation of such data by all States and the maintenance of 
a reasonable proportionality between funds allotted for children in the 
two school systems and fimds expended on both types of children 
would not only waid off criticism but also provide a check on the extent 
to which comparability is actually being amoved. 

An analysis of the mterview protocols submitted by the field survey 
coordinators indicated that to the diocesan superintendents a third po- 
tentially troublesome area in their relation^ips with SEA officials 
centered on the number of private school pupils who are given the op- 
portunity of participating in title I projects. In 24 of the 30 SEA’s 
which were examined in this study the number of children participat- 
ing m title I exceeded the number identified as eligible; in six States 
participants were lower in number than the total eligible^ The data 
for one SEA show that almost times more children were enrolled 
in title I activities than were listed as eligible, but in another State 
participants numbered fewer than one-fourth of the total eligible. 

Accordi^ly, it is clear that practice, if not philosophy, has varied 
from one to another. In certain States tne attempt apparently 
has been to provide some degree of benefit for as many cnudren as 
possible But in others where only a fraction of those eli^ble are listed 
as participating, ei^er efforts have been made to maximize benefits by 
concentrating on limited numbers, or emphasis has been placed on 
using funds to reduce class size by employing additional teachers, or on 
the purchase of eouipment. 

.pother troubiekime aspect of the problem of the number of non- 
public-school students shari^ title I benefits is that project applica- 
tions submitted to SEA’s with almo^ perfect consistency anticipate a 
larger number of private school participants than the number actual 
participants from such schools ^own on project evaluation forms. To 
some extent these discrepancies may be attributed to conflicts in sched- 
uling or to transportation difficulties which made it inconvenient or im- 
possible for the projected number of non-public-school children to 
become involved., Another factor in this situation appeal's to be the 
application of a two-pronged criterion of economic and educational 
deprivation for private-S(mool children^ as distinguished from the 
single standard of educational deprivation applied to public school 
students attending schools in target areas. 

When SEA data for the percentage of title I participants drawn 
from private schwls are examined a large range is found. Li one SEA, 

E rivate-school children eonstituted 19.26 percent of all participants, 
ut in other States the perc^tagee were less than 1 percent. However, 
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because data for elinble cbildrett afie not ccumnonly bipken down in 
tenns of the type or school attended, it is not possible in the pre^t 
study to detennine whether the percentages represent equitable shar- 
ing in title I or are indic^ive or a failure of some States to pro^nde 
sw&stantially comparable opportunities for students in both school 
svstoms 

A finn.1 source of difficulty affecting relationships between State and 
diocesan officials has been aUuded to previously. This is the nonacc^si- 
blc character of many title I projects for children in private school^ 
due to the scheduling of activities at times or places which make it 
impossible or inconvenient for the children to attend. This app^rs to 
be a particularly troublesome factor in States where the busing of 
private-school students cannot be provided at public expens^ and 
where no title I services or mobile equipment are made available on 

non-public-school premises. ^ t i. , / 

In summary, a major impact of title I on nonpublic schools (as rep- 
resented by schools sponsored by the Catholic Church) has been a 
recognition of the need to augment and modify the ad min istrative 
structure of these schools in order to maximize the opportunify for 
the children attending such schools to obtain the advantages explicitly 
legislated for them in the ESEA of 1965. SEA’s have not est^lish^ 
any formal procedures for involving diocesan educational authorities 
in Undying the extent to which projects serve the needs of students in 
private schools, nor have these officials been given any opportumty to 
serve as consultants in the review or evaluation of proposals and proj- 
ects. The contacts between SEA’s and diocesan superintendents ap- 
pear to be initiated chiefly by ESEA title I coordinators ^d are used 
almost exclusively for the purpose of communicating information 
about practices and policies. Uncertainty about legal problems posed 
by ESEA and even lack of underst^ding of the nflee and regulations 
during fiscal year 1966 led many diocesan superintendents to adopt a 
wait-and-see attitude, TVliile relations between officials of the two 
sectors at the State level are generally cordial, private school authori- 
ties in most States are not satisfied that their students are obtammg 
the substantial comparability, specified in the legislation, with r^pert 
to number of partimpants, expenditure ratios, and programs designed 
to meet the educational needs of the eligible children m their schools. 
There is a gener^ desire on thejiart of diocesan educational officers 
for greater involvement with SEA personnel, and a general cotvict 
tion that a resolution of the problems which limit the participation of 
non-public-schoul children will reatiire a closer workmg relation^ip 
between the two sectors than was cnaracter^c of the operations dur- 
ing fiscal year 1966. 



C. ImflicatioTiS of Jko case studies : Local level 
1, AdinimstrativerelationsKips 

When attention is turned from the ^tate to the local level, the prob- 
lems of communication betwoch* public and Oatholic sch^l officials 
recur in a greatly intensified form. One of the first questions facing 
LEA title I coordinators as they attempt to fulfill the ^uirement of 
including non-public-school students in their projecte is: Who is the 
appropriate representative of Catholic education with whom to dis- 
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CUSS the title I pr<^am in this community? Is it, the diocessn supw- 
intendent of school? He may be located hundreds of miles ^ay, be 
understaffed, and simultaneously attempting to top some kind of 
check on projects in scores of cities and towns. Jf^ On the other hand, 
the diocesan superintendent’s office was located m or near the 
graphical boun^ries of an LEA, he was th^rivate school official who 
was most frequently contacted by title I coordinators. ^ a 

Officials of some LEA’s, located near tlm di^esan see city, reported 
that their private school contacts were with prieste who raided ui the 
community and who served as assistant superintendents of tr» Catho- 
lic schools. This arrangement also posed problems, as is mdicated m 
one of the cases, when the area of responsibility of the assistant super- 
intendent was limited to secondary schools, and the LEA. title I proj- 
ects emphasized the involvement of elementary school childr^. Jm an 
extraordinary demonstration of communication breakdown within the 
CathoHc school system, the assistant superintendent failed to sei^ 
any necessity or desirability of conveying the LEA invitation to dis- 
cuss title I activities to any other Catholic school administrator. 

In dioceses which have set up a director of governmental pro^ams, 
this official was probably the person with whom the LEA coordinator 
should have established contact. But again, unless^ the LE.\ is located 
near the diocesan see city, the public school officials are likely to be 
unaware of the existence of su^ a liaison person. Even when LEA 
officials know of the operations of a governmental program coordi- 
nator at the diocesan superintendent’s office, they will probably seek 
a more local contact if the diocesan office is located some considerable 

distance away. , , • • • 

But uncertainty and inconsistency were also characteristic of wn- 
tacts between LEA coordinators and Catholic school officials, particu- 
larly in medium and small LEA’s, in the smaller LEA’s contacts 
between public and private school officials frequently involved com- 
munication between the LEA coordinator and the pastor of the local 
Catholic church, or the principal of the parish school. Pastors with 
isolationist or separatist points of view, or who had a personal dis- 
interest or aversion for Federal programB could refuse to cooperate 
with TdilA officials in any wufy and effectively preclude the participa- 
tion of chUdren from his parish school. 

Since the planning of title I projects and the writing of the applica- 
tions was typically done by c^cials in the central LEA office, without 
involving the principals oI the public sriiools.in any intensive 
T.EA coordinators who contact^ Catholic school principals as the 
representatives of the nonpublic sector found themselves in a some- 
what awkward position. Frequently the Catholic school principals, like 
the pastors, had little knowIe^;e of the provisions of the legislation 
or of the kinds of benefits which could legally be made available to 
eligible children in their schools. In addition, the principals experi- 
enced smne uncertainty about their authority to enter mto formal 
arrangements with ptiblic school officials. 

The organizational structure of the Catholic schools, with their com- 
plex network of responsibility and authority, and with a generally 
weak approach to internal coordination, posed, problems of coimmmi- 
cation toween LEA’s and this large segment of nonpublic education 
during fiscal year 1966. The situation is one which requires the atten- 
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tion of high level officials of Catholic education if gre^r effectiveness 
and efficiency are to characterise future working rwationships between 
the two systems at the local level. Particularly for medium and small 
lea’s wmch are located at a considerable distance from the dioce^ 
school office, there is a pressing need for an official de^gnat ion of the 
proper representative of Catholic 'education in the conununity. 

In this ^udy of the relationships between local administratore of the 
public and nonpublic schools, the superintendent of schools knd the 
LEA title I coordinator were the public School officials who were most 
frequently involved,'but depending oii the option exerciised by the LEA, 
the non-publie-school representative ranged from the diocesan super- 
inWdent to the principal of a Catholic elementary or secondary school 
located in the local target area. The summarization of the relationships 
between educators at such diverse levels of authority is difficult because 
of the limited character of the generalizations wmch may be formu- 
lated. Nonetheless, the reports submitted :by the field survey coordina- 
tors support the conclusion that the efi’ectiveness of contacts between 
public and non-public-school per^nnel within an LEA appears to be 
more a function of the pei^nalities involved than of any other factor, 
Ite quality of the relationship = betw^n administrators of the two 
sectors does not appear to be systematically related to either the size 
of the LE A or to its regionaHooation. 

The nature of these relationships varied from close mutual involve- 
ment in the planning of projects to the extremely superficial approach 
in which tMA’s merely mailed announcements of their approved proj- 
ects to private school administrators. Other ways in wWch non-pimlic- 
school representatives were involved iii title I activities included: 
assisting public school officials in identifyiim children who were eligible 
for participation, prbviding information about the needs of education- 
ally deprived children in their schools, working out the details of the 
procedures for implementing the involvement of non-j>ublic-school 
pupils, suggesting projects which were favored by local private school 
educators, and merely being asked to provide a written endorsement 
of a project proposal which had been unilaterally developed by the 
LEA. ■ ^ 

The field survey coordinators reported in almost all of the LEA’s 
studied that contact between officials of the two school ^sterns was 
almost nonexistent p rior to title L Typically it was a case or each sector 
going its own wa^, with no interest in cooperation, but gmerally with 
respect for each other’s educational programs. LEA officials appeared 
to have some knowledge of the problems facing the Catholic schools 
in the commimity : limited financial support, large class sizes, npneerti- 
fied teachers, lack of ancillary services, and restricted curriculum 
offerings. The advent of title I has had the effect of bringing admin- 
istrators of the two systems into^ some kind of contact. In most cases 
they have had peraonal contact, discussed title I involvement, and come 
to some understanding of each other’s positions. 

The most frequent dissatisfaction expressed by non-public-school 
officials pertained to what they saw as substantial differences between 
the thrust of projects as they were approved and implemented and the 
character of the proj^ts which had been discussed and presumably 
agreed upon in preliminary meetings with LEA personnel. Jn one com- 
munity, for example, a proposal for a remedial reading project, which 
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had been I'ointly planned and w-,old be avaUable to non-pubUc-school 
children, was scrapped by the JLiEiA and a prow^l involving the P^" 
of mobile eauipment was substituted, and later approved by the 

S£A 

While many LEA’s provided opportunities for some degree of 
involvement in discussing plans for projects by the i-epresentatives 
of private schools, in no mstarce were they involved in the prepara- 
tion of the project evaluation reports. In a anall number of ca^s a 
copy of the completed evaluation was sent to tha non-public-school 
contact But in most of the LEA’s not even this court^ wm ex- 
tended. Some non-public-school administrators appea^ to be un- 
aware of the requirement of the evaluation aspect of the project 

A general impression created by the reports of the field survey 
coordhiators is that, while LEA personnel were be^r mfo^d about 
the guidelines and rules and relations pe^miDg to title 1 t^ 
their counterparts from the private sector, both were hampered aurmg 
fiscal year 1966 by substantial ignorance of P^i»l7 wha^rrange- 
ments could and could not be supported legally. Misunderstanding 
on both sides gave rise to animosities and ^tagonisois m a smau 
number of cases. However, the church-^te issue did not appear to 
be a factor of any great aigi^cance in the relationships between 
public and private school administrators. 

Extent of vfwoVverMnt (JjEA) 

The percentage of the total participants in title I projwte who 
were children in nonpublic schools ranged— for the 10 large LEA ^ 
fr<Mn 23.5 percent to 1.78 percent. For the m^um size LEA s the 
highest percentage of non-public-school particip^ts was 20.71, ^d 
t^ of the LEA’s had no private-school children in the projects. The 
data for the small LEA’s extend from a high of 41.94 percent to 0 
percent. The median percentages for the thrre categories are 6.50 
riercent for large LEA’s, 2.67 percent for medium LEA s, and 13.39 
percent for small LEA^s. The identification of the factors which 
r^ve produced these striking differences between the three classes 
of LElA’s is not possible in Qie present study, but this is an aspect 
of title I implementation which should be exammed mt^sively m 
an investigatmn carried out during the second phase of tins project. 
It should^ recalled that the data in table 64 m^cated toe existenre 
of a Mgnificant positive relationsWp, in small LEA ^ betv^n the 
percent of non-public-school participants and the ratio of tne totel 
number of eligible children to the total number of participants. The 
mean eligible: participant ratios for large, medium, and small LEA s 
were 1 : L54, 1 : 1.70, and 1 : 1.32, which the three types of LEA s 
in exactly toe reverse order of their ranks for percentage of non- 
public-scW participants. LEA’s in which toe number of ehgible 
children approximates the number of participate tend to have a 
higher percentage of private-school children m title I proj^te than do 
LEA’s m which partidpante substantially outnumber the count of 

mo^ important factor which acted to hold down the enwll- 
m^t of private-school children in title I projwts waa the schedu^^ 
of the activities at times and places which made it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for eligible children from these schools to be pre^nt. to 
communities where academic year projects were housed exclusively m 
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pubUc spools, where all activities were out ^u^ 

Sshool hoursTwhere private schools were locat^ a* a considerable 

distance Sa the project location, and 

available to children in nonpublic schools, a 

participation was clearly present. lEA projects 

wes on private-school premises, or which were conducted after 

baurs? m Saturdays, or duriim the summer provided a 

omKirtunitv for private-schom children to share m the projert bene- 

rule the graaj'r poeability of 

matched by the larw numberti of non-public* school students listed as 

^^A^^orwWcb servS^^^ substantially noncomparable ben^ 
fits to eligible private-school children was the ^pre(aab|e numbw of 
proj^g m whidi funds were used exclmvely 

school teachers in order to reduce teacher-^upil rati^ to conduct in 
service training programs for teachers (with pnvate-s^ool 
ruled inel^ffi for participation), to improve the adnmustrative 
^Stices ^Sin a pubUc-school system^ to purch^ w 

which in some cases was never or only infr^uently made avaUaWe for 
use by teachers in private schools, and to 

were assicned oidy to public-school classrooms. wMle tins aspect of 

title I pPOT^ wi^ be examined in greater detail m the 

tion ofthis chapter, it is appropriate at this pomt ^ 

large LEA’s pi^ects falling in this category 

^fof the title I supported activities , during ^al y®" 

percent of the funded projects m medium LEA s, and 17.2 percent m 

^°Tbe^regoing figures suggest the question : Was the fo^ of title I 
pioi^te during foM0yearl966 determined by a study of the educa- 
tiotJal needs^eligible children in both public and private 
by the perceptions of LEA adnunistrators of those facet; of the 1^ 
p^lic school where they, rather than all eligible children, could gam 

The^^trelity of the LEA, as intended by the legislation, is apparent 

in the cases included in this suryw. Not 

such a nature as to have no si^iificant impact on children 

private schools, but also a prevalent mode 

focusing pjroject activities on the 

then asTumiim that the program would be eou^y geared *o the n^ 

of educationiAy and economical depnyed ^ildren in private spools. 

The dominant approach of IJEA officials apwars to 

design projects which met their perception the needs of the ^b^^^ 

eduction sector, and to then attempt to ^ommodate pnvate-,^hool 

students who had corresponding needs. Whfie legally 

problem with this approach was that available spare 

^unds was so limited that quotas for non-public-school studente were 

retablished by some LEA’s. m such circ^stances it seems clear tMt 

the requirement of substantial comparability of benefits provided for 

eligible children in both school systems was not met. 

Sdependently of the percentage of title I partimpants who came 
from private schools, an unportant wrekne^ ^dent m 
LEA’s is the failure to provide officials of the pnyate schools from 
which the children came with data pertaining to their experiences and 
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progi«i». This is indiostive of the fact th&t. the viewpoint of shared 
responsibility and of co<^rative effort in^ eluninating the status of 
educational deprivati<Hi for priyate'-^ool ^pils h^ not character- 
isticaUy been accepted or internalized by JUEA ofioiais. 

While it is not possible in the present study to estimate the number 
of eligible childim who may be victimized % it, an aspect of title I 
implementation which appears to warrant more careful consideration 
by XEA officials is the plight of private-school students who reside in 
a* target area but whose school happens to be located beyond the bounds 
of the defined target area The problem here is that eligible child^ 
attending private schools not located in a target area are being .denied 
the help they need and would presumably receive if the school of 
their choice had happened to be located within the limits of the area 
used to establish eligibility for title I funds. The USOE guidelines 
for title 1 state: , s . 

If there ai*e editc^ibnally deprived children who reside in the applicant’s 
district but attend a private schwl located in the distriot of another local edu< 
cational agency and if there is no pmcticable way for the applicant to provide 
opportunities for their participation in the project, the applicant may wish to 
consider entering into a coo^ative agreement with the other local educational 
agency. Under such a cooperative agr^ment, the local educational agendes could 
jointly provide educational opportunities geared to the needs of the educationally 
deprived children in both districts who are enrolled in that private school. 

In none of the communities included in this survey was there evi- 
dence of any attempt at cooperative agreem^ts amoi^ <EA’s in order 
to provide title I oenefits for eligime children who attend private 
schools outside the boundary of the LEA in which the child remdee. 

In summary, the extent of the participation of eligible private- 
^hool children in the benefits of title I programs in a particular LEA 
is a function of three factors: State constitutional provisions 

ai ’eotiujg such matters as free busing of private-school children and 
th lulmgs of attorneys ^neral on points where ESEA authorized 
acavitiee may conflict with the intent of the State constitution or with 
decifjions of State courts; (2) the readiness of private-school officials 
to i}asist on benefits for their students compan^le to those provided 
for public-school participants; and (3) the philosophy of me LEA 
as reflected in the preparation of project applications with varying 
degrees of feasibility of participation and varying levels of emphasis 
on children’s needs — ^botn considered fiW the point of view of the 
eligible child in a private school. The evidence for fiscal year 1966 
from 30 LEA’s reveals glaring difference with respect to each factor 
and leads to the conclusion that the achievement of the goal of com- 
parable title I benefits for aU eligible children in a l^ate, regardless 
of the type of school they attend, will require greater devc^on to that 
concept and more ingenious methods of im^ementation than were 
prevalent during the first year of ESEA. 

S. Character of 'projects^ fcoal year 1966 

Table 66 presents a summary of the general thrust of 146 title I 
projects which were sponsored oy the 30 LEA’s in this Study during 
fiscal year 1966. In order to facilitate the comparison oi project 
empha^s, data are presented separately for the three categories of 
LEA size, and for the total sample of 30 cases. 
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As shown in the table, the highest percentage of title I prj^ects 
approved for large LEA’s was for activities related to re^i^. Ih^ 
\rore almost exclusively remedial in character and pertamed to clm- 
dren at the elemenetary-school level. Prog^s of tfas type were also 
the most frequent projects for medium and small Ldi^As. 

TABLE 65.-FREQUENCY AND PERCENT OF PROJECT TYPES FOR LARGE, MEDIUM. AND SMALL LEA’S 



Project type 



Lirce LEA 



Fre- Per- 
quency cant 



Medium LEA 



Fre- Per- 
quency cent 



Small LEA 



Fre- Per- 
quency cent 



Total 



Fre- Per- 
quency cent 



1. Counselinf and fuldance 

2. Reading programs.---. 

3. Teacher inservfce training 

4. Summer camping programs 

5. Field trips 

6. Music and art-- 

7. Use of leisure time 

8. Teacher aides 

9. Health services r-- 

10. Improvement of academic subjects (other 

than reading) — - 

11. Reduction of class size 

12. Special education — — - - 

13. Improvement of administrative services-— 

14. Purchase of special equipment. - 

Total 



8 

11 

10 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 
6 

7 

4 

9 
7 

10 



82 



9.8 
13.4 
12.2 

1.2 

1.2 

3.7 

2.4 
3.7 
7.3 

8.5 

4.9 
11.0 

8.5 

12.2 




11.4 
20. t) 
5.7 
2.9 
0 

2.9 

2.9 

0 

5.7 

8.6 

11.4 

13.5 
2.9 




3.4 

44.8 
6.9 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.3 

13.8 
0 

10.3 

6.9 

3.4 



13 
31 

14 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

11 

14 
8 

17 

10 

15 



8.9 

21.2 

9.6 

1.4 
.7 

1.1 

2.1 

2.1 

7.5 

9.6 

5.6 

11.6 
6.8 

las 
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It is of interest to note that for small LEA’s propams designed to 
improve reading skills were proportionately more than three times as 

common as in Targe LEA’s. . 

In the large LEA’s the two next most common types of title 1 proj- 
ects involved the purchase of mobile equipment (12.2 percent 
proved applications), and in-service traming programs for public- 
school teachers (also 12.2 percent) . As has been cited earlier, the ^ne- 
fit from such projects accruing to private school children is almost ml. 
For medium LEA’s projects m the field of special education ranked 
second (13.5 percent), and applications for the purchase of equip- 
ment, for the mring of additional public school teachers, and for im- 
proving guidance and counseling services each accounted for an addi- 
tional 11.4 percent of approved projects. • j 

In the small LEA’s the rank order of activities specified m approved 
project applicjations, after the modal^ emphasis on r^dmg programs^ 
was: Improvement of performance in academic subjects other than 
reading, 13.8 percent; special education, 10.3 perce^; and health Mi^- 
ices, 10.3 percent. The locus of projects in small LEA s ap^rs to be 
more directly and immediately oriented to student benefit than m tfie 
large and medium LEA’s. 



D. Corwhmon 

The study of the 30 cases presented in this report reveals a 
range of differences in almost every aspect that has been considered. 
It is clear that operations in fiscal year 1966 were hampered by the 
short period of tune which LEA’s had at their disposal m plying 
projects. It is evident that complex and sensitive legal issues had to be 
resolved before projects could become^ operations m many otatea 
NeitW public nor private school officials were adequately prepared 
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for the task of making the benefits readily available to eligible stu- 
dent^ regardless the auspices of the scnool which they attended, 
lliere is no doubt that differ^ces in the personalities of officials in- 
volved, differences in individual understandings of the intent of 
ESEA, and differences in perceptions of the needs of educationallv 
deprived cUldren combined to generate a spectrum of projects which 
varied greatly in the cost per participant and in the degree of involve- 
ment of children from nonpublic scnools. It could hardly have been 
otherwise in the first year of an operation which had all the charac- 
teristics of a “crash” proCTam. 

The operation of title I during its first year was inevitably charac- 
terized by misunderstanding, inefficiency, and uncertainty. Its most 
valuable service during fiscal year 1966 was perhaps to indicate the 
barriers to effective communication and cooperation between the pub- 
lic and private schools of the Nation which must be hurdled if the 
full promise of ESEA is to be realized. The impact of title I on non- 
public schools during the period^ with which this study is concerned 
was largely in terms of identifying and isolating problems, internal 
and external, which need attention. To have achieved that is to have 
done much. 



Glossabt of Terms 

Amount expended— The total cost of aU title I programs within a single State, 

Diocesan director of Government programs — An official employed by the ffio- 
cesan school system who has the primary responsibility for administering all Gov- 
ernment programs operating in the diocese. 

Diocesan school system— A Roman Catholic educational agency which in- 
sists of elementary and secondary schools located within the territorial jurisdic- 

tion of a bishop. , , ^ ^ 

Dual enrollment — ^An arrangement whereby a child regularly and concurrently 
attends a public school part time and a nonpublic school part time pursuing part 
of his studies under the control of the public school and the remaining part under 
the direction and control of the nonpublic school. 

Duplicated count— The total number of children participating in all projwts. 
Educationally deprived children— Those children in a particular school district 
who have the greatest nted for special educational assistance in order that their 
level of educational attaxment may be raised to that appropriate for children 

of thoir . 

Eligible children — Childicn within a school district, aged 6 to 17, from families 
with an annual income of less than $2,000, as shown in the 1960 census. This low- 
income formula identified the attendance area to be served. Educational depriva- 
tion determined who may participate in the project. 

ESEA — Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Expenditure per participant— The total amount of funds expended on the 
title I »rogram divided by the total number of children participating in the 

***FiLd*^^^rvey coordinator — ^An individual employed by the Boston College 
ESEA title I project, who compiled information and conducted interviews in 
selected sample communities. 

Fiscalyear 1966— July 1,1965 to June 30, 1966. , 

lea — L ocal educational agency under the leadership of the local public school 

^ LEA title I coordinator — ^An official of the local school district entrusted with 
the primary responsibility of administering title I. . • 

Maximum basic grant — ^The total amount of funds which the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education authorizes to each State for grants to local educational agencies for 
each of the 3 years beginning July 1, 1966. 

Nonpublic school— A school established by an agency other than the State, 
subdivisions of the State, or the Federal Government, which is supiwrted by 
other than public funds, and the operation of whose program rests with other 
than publicly elected or appointed officials. 

Non-school participants— Preschool children and/or dropouts from elementary 

or secondary schools. . . 

Participant ratio — A method of expressing the relationship between the number 
of eligible children and the total number of participants in fiscal year 1966 title I 

The aggregate of individual title I projects within the local school 

district. 

Project applications — ^A proposal to the SEA for participation in title I, ESEA, 
incorporating a set of related services hud activities designed to help meet the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children. 

Project area — ^That sector of the target area for which some specific need has 
been identified ; a project application written, approved, and implemented. 

Public school— A school established by publicly appointed or elected school 
officials in which the programs and activities are under the control of these 

officials and whidii Is supported by public funds. ^ 

SEA — State educational agency under the leadership of the State superin- 
tendent of schools or State commissioner of education. 
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SEA title I director — ^An official of the State department of education en- 
trusted with the primary responsibility for administering title I on a statewide 
basis. 

Shared facilities— An arrangement which could be interpreted in one of two 
ways: (1) public schwl buildings, sites, or equipment regularly used without 
rental fee by non-public-school pupils who are imder the immediate supervision 
and control of non-public-school officials, or (2) non-public-school buildings, 
sites, or equipment regularly used without rental fee by public school pupils who 
are under the immediate supervision and control of public school 

Shared services — An arrangement wherry specialists are employed by the 
public school system to render services on a part-time basis to eligible non-public- 
school children. 

Shared time — ^An ambiguous term which has been avoided because it has often 
been confused with the terms “dual enrollment,” “shared facilities,” and “released 
time.” 

State interim report — ^A preliminary survey indicating the initial progress of 
title I, activities which SEA’s submitted to the USOE, in December 1965. 

Target area— A geographic portion of an LEA district where there are hijdi 
concentrations of educationally deprived children from low income families. 

Unduplicated count — ^The total number of children participating in all projects 
less the number of children deducted from double counting. 

USOE — ^U.S. Office of Education. 
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